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AN UNEQUALED OUTPOURING OF 
THE PEOPLE. 





GIS ESCORT TO THE GRAVE WOR- 
THY THE GREAT SOLDIER. 





A VAST ARRAY OF NOTABLE MEN 
HONOR HIS MEMORY. 
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The day broke heavy and sullen, as 

though the smoke of his hundred battles 
yet huuginthesky. Beforedawnthe hum 
of busy preparation began; by 8 o’clock it 
had strengthened toa roar; a hundred fer- 
ries and trains brought their myriads to the 
host already gathered, and there were 
1,500,000 people in the streets before the 
great hour was tolled. Broadway moved 
like a river into which many tributaries 
Were poured. At first the movement was 
downward and rapid, but the great street 
soon filled to its limit, and the incoming 
streams were turned back and set like a 
tide to the north, sweeping up Fifth-avenue 
to the park and thence along the winding 
route to be traveled, until there was one 
living mass choking the theroughfare 
from where the dead lay in state to 
the grim gates at Riverside open to 
receive him. Such a crowd had never 
been gathered within the city before. It 
was orderly, quiet, respectful; eager to 
secure a place of vantage, yet obedient to 
the sway of those who guarded the dignity 
of the occasion. By 9 o’clock every 
balcony, window, and door commanding a 
view of the line of march was teeming; 
the roofs and cornicesswarmed; there was 
not an accessible point, however high and 
dangerous, but had its observer; men 
climbed the telegraph poles and clung to 
the wires; boys were high in the’ trees; 
carriages and wagons thronged the cross- 
ings where the police would allow them, 
pnd furnished eminences from which 
hundreds could see; the statues in the 
Squares were black with climbers, and 
even the lamp posts granted many a foot- 
hold. The clouds had now parted, and 
the west wind was filling the sky with 
torn and drifting fleece, through which 
the sunshine sifted. Travel was blocked, 
and the tenantless cars stood in long lines 
before the barriers, while the carriages 
hurrying to and fro were compelled to 
make long detours to reach their destina- 
tion. Here and there the police pierced 
the crowds and opened way for the com- 
mands marching in quick time to the 
points assigned them, but behind the last 
file closer the people surged to their place 
again, 20 deep and pressing. Every place 
‘was now filled, and neither entreaty nor 
force could command an ineh of room. 
Those who came late, and they were 
thousands,.used every effort to reach the 
street, but soon saw the hopelessness of 
the task and wandered up Fifth or 
Bixth avenue to try again at some dis- 
tant point. 

The concourse at Madison-square was 

gmost impressive. From the roof of the 
Fifth-Avenue Hotel to 20 feet beyond the 
curb there was not afoot of accessible 
f#pace untenanted. The strong arm of the 
police made a broad swath aiong the ay- 
enue and allowed no inch of encroach- 
ment. From Fourteenth-street to the top 
of the hill it was the same—pave, win- 
dow, curb, steps, balcony, and housetep 
teeming, motionless because there was no 
room to move. To one l6oking down, 
the trees of Madison-square were a tangle 
of tremulous green, from the centre of 
which the tall shaft of the lamps, shrouded 
to its peak, rose like aspire of eboay. The 
engines in the factories were stilled and 
the chimneys smokeless. All walls and 
doorways were a sweep of biack. From a 
thousand staffs the fiag rippled its scarlet 
and sapphire and snow,and over allwerethe 
blue deeps of space and the thin gossamer 
of vapors made dazzling by the approach 
pf an August noon. Beyond the ranks 
pf the watchers gathered a mass of 
vehicles of every description, filling 
Broadway to Twenty-second-street. An 
mnbroken line of them _ stretched to 
Fourth-avenue, the horses grateful for 
the unwonted rest. Men of all stations 
and conditions were mingled in the vast 
throng; women and children were there by 
thousands; babies were held up by strong 
arms that they might see. Among the 
tall branching lamps on the boundary of 
Broadway and the avenue a score of men 
were perehed, and the cloud of wires 
Bwayed and trembled between poles to 
whose tops a swarm o° daring boys had 
madetheir way. For half an hour there 
‘was no incident but the passing of some 
regiment with a stirring war note to its 
position. A woman fainted from the pres- 
sure. The crowd could give way but little, 
‘Dbutshe was lifted and carried through. A 
man perched on the lofty seat of a van 
lost his balance and fell headlong. An 
ambulance was wajting near by, and with 
a clang and arattle he was removed. No- 
body paid attention to these happenings. 
Every eye was strained southward, patient 
but expectant. 

Suddenly there was a stir. The police 
mmade a concerted movement and by one 
impulse the people were forced back yet a 
foot. The few who had eluded vigilance 
pnd got into the open were hurried to the 
lines, and a broad sweep of naked street 
showed whitely as far as the eye could 
reach. The Twenty-second Regiment, 500 
strong, marched by column of fours into 
the triangle and swung into line fronting 
ing the hotel. “Dress on the centre!” 
* Guides posts!” “Order arms!” The 
commands rang out sharply, and they 
were at rest. The white coats, and where 
the sun caught buckle and helmet 
and shoulder knot and musket and 
sword, filled the place with their 
shining. A battery of artillery rumbled 
heavily by; the stout horses straining at 
their grim load; the jolting caissons bear- 
ing the gunners: a whirl of angry red and 
flashing metal, and they had passed. tak- 
ing position on the Twenty-second'’s right. 
Detachments of the Grand Army, with 
sombre dress, crape on every arm, and on 
every breast the bronze medal of service, 
came to the measured throb of their muf- 


fied drums, swinging into place with the 
sturdy step they had learned om gailant 





fields long ago. A dirge-breathing band 
was posted below, cadencing the heavy 
tread of a regiment wheeling on right into 
line. There was a rattle of iron on stone 
and the ranks were motionless at parade 
rest. An aide galloped by, 
swinging and golden aiguillette rising and 
falling as he rode. Thena moment of quiet 
and expectancy. 

A murmur ran through the gathered 
multitude, and every head bent forward. 
The Captains spoke sharply and a thou- 
sand lifted muskets glittered together. A 
guide is posted to the rear and the long 
line moves steadily back to a new posi- 
tion, the file closers touching the front of 
the crowd. F 

There he came — Hancock, a gallant 
figure of war, proud and unbending as on 
that deadly day at Spottsylvania. With 
him Lee, Rodgers, Gordon, Stevens, Bar- 
num, Porter—what a lot ef glories they 
summoned—and 20 other heroes in his 
train. Then the soldiery of our State, of 
which every heart is proud, swept by in 
broad platoons to the solemn rhythm of 
the march in Saul. From Fourteenth- 
street into the avenue poured a ceaseless 
river of light, whose ripples rose and fell 
and caught the sun again, now shadowed, 
now glorious; the gleam of button and 
breastplate, the shimmer of cross-belt 
and plume, the radiance that poured 
from the line of _ steel — crimson 
and azure and gold in masses ever 
nearing ,and brighter; the glint of the 
musket and flash of the scabbard; the 
splendor that rested on the howitzer’s 
burnish; the Gatlings’ cold gleam; the 
soft sheen of the guidon, and the regi- 
ment’scolor. In the distance the stream- 
ing glory was as soft as thesilver of moon- 
light upon wind-swept waters, but as wave 
after wave of the music swelled upward 
and louder it broadened and grew till a 
sunburst rolled by in that pageant of war. 
It was the solemuity of homage that 
moved in that stately array. The scariet 
of the flag was dimmed in its veiling, the 
drums were shrouded, the arms reversed, 
and the saucy marker a flutter of crape. 
White, red, gray, and blue, the bat- 
talions passed, but not an eye sought the 
beholders and not a hand was raised 
to acclaim them. Sturdy young ranks 
they were, the best material a country 
could boast as defenders. But few have 
seen the field with its glories and hor- 
rors—they have yet to face its terrible 
flame—but they have the records of Grant 
and Lee, Sherman and Jackson, Sheridan 
and Johnston, Thomas and Longstreet, 
Hancock and Buckner to tell them, when 
occasion comes, what the American sol- 
dier can do. And so they passed, the 
legions of New-York, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Minnesota, New-Jersey, and the District of 
Columbia—all martial and reliant, for 
East or West, North or South, the soldier 
of this flag is the same; the van passed 
upward and over the hill and beyond; 
for two hours the platoons in close 
order had gone rapidly by, and yet from 
Fourteenth-street up was the same har- 
monious flowing of sparkle and color. The 
assembly that watched had not moved. It 
was not satisfied. It saw in this tide of 
splendor only the glory of a recollection 
of the past, the reflection from an achieve- 
ment that would still burn like asun when 
these accoutrements were rust. And so 
they stood in the glare and gazed on the 
passing. It had been one unbroken cur- 
rent of melody and gorgeous columns. 
Band succeeded band and regiment regi- 
ment in quick succession, but the pulse 
of the drums beat tothe same sad strain, 
and the downward weapons and trailing 
standards told the same solemn story. 
But now a brigade trod by and there was 
emptiness and a hush. 

The dead Conqueror. 

There under a canopy as of night, where 
the sun kissed the purple and silver that 
hid him, he came; not leading, but led; 
not victorious, but himself surrendered. 
From the throats of flute and clanonet 
and tuba the sighs and sobbings of the 
Nation were voiced in softest, saddest 
music, but no heart could be struck deeper 
than by the sight of that reverent black- 
ness that bore him asa cloud. Around him 
the men who had shared his suffering and 
his honors from Palo Alto to Appomattox; 
the Chief Magistrate and the honored 
of the people were in his train; the great 
captains he had launched like thunder- 
bolts against the foe were with him 
again; the hero who gave him the sword 
of Donelson—the victor at Seven Pines— 
the strong chief who yielded only with 
Vireinia’s knightliest son—these accom- 


‘panied, too; statesmen, orators, men of 


power whose lives are history followed, 
but the eye only saw that place of rest 
under the shadows of the flag he loved so 
well The place of teeming thousands was 
stilled as by the awe of a temple, as this 
greatest of the great went onward to his 
grave. The universal gaze was drawn at 
the first herald of his coming; it followed 
steadfastly until distance had shut its 
gates upon the view, even after all had 
gone it stilllingered. Then the rattle of 
many wheels as the mourners and dele- 
gates, ambassadors and companions joined 
the line. Half a mile of these and then 
strode the comrades of his camps and 
battles. 


Of the thousands whose dearest wish 
was to be with him this day these had 
been chosen. They came from a hundred 
glowing fields. That white-haired man’s 
once strong shoulder helped lift that 
howitzer trained by the young Lieutenant 
from the belfry at Chepultapec; that 
veteran behind was among the first under 
the walls of Henry; the limp of the next 
is aremembrance of Hugér’s last shell at 
Manasses; his companion pulled the lan- 
yard of Rickett’s first gun; that sleeve has 
been empty since the recoil of the gray 
billows hurled upon Thomas at Chicka- 
mauga; yonder a red scar burns in proud 
memory of the hour at Aldie when Kil- 
patrick rode aown with a whirlwind 


of death; six there, shoulder to 
shoulder, aro marching as steadi- 
ly as they marched under _ the 


thunders of Lookout; the one hand of 


that proud-eyed giant planted the color 
at Mission Ridge; that drummer beat the 
rally en the river banks at Shiloh. All 
heroes—all worthy of the mian they obeyed 
and foilowed. 


Onward to the old commander’s grave. 
His last march was nearing the final camp. 
At last came the halt, and through the 


ranks of his resting soldiers, as many 8 
time before when he had approved them 





for their valor, he passed to his couch. 
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For the last time the light of earth 
rested upon his coffin, Then he was shut 
away. 

Now in the hush was the murmer of as- 
cending invocation to the God of Battles 
and the God of Peace that after his toil 
and pain, his long vigil and patient endur- 
ance, this sentinel might find rest. 

Hark! Through the stillness the low, 
sweet notes of the soldier’s good-night. 
Put out the lights—the great doors were 
closed and no eye beheld him but that of 
his God. Now leaped from the mouths of 
a hundrea guns the red gleam and the 
thunder and cloud of the salute. From 
the hill the angry muzzles shot their clam- 
ors and the battle cloud billowed and 
rolled above the pennons and spars of the 
answering river. Land and sea spoke their 
highest tribute. The soldier was at rest. 

~~. --—— 
LEAVING THE CITY HALL 
AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE WHEN THE FUNERAL 
CAR STARTS ON ITS LAST JOURNEY. 

Interest centred during the dawning 
hours about the draped marble building in 
which the coffin reposed. Againet the police 
lines,. which were still maintained around 
the outside plaza, were banked a dark, 
ever growing mass of people, silent sen- 
tries over the giistening purple box on 
which the corridor lights of the City Hall 
shone. The upward sun touched the faces 
of gazing thousands gathered between the inner 
edge of City Hall Park and the Post Office and 
stretching out on either side a compact legion. 
Only the pacing of the police and the tramp of 
the reliefs disturbed the perfect quiet of the 
night within the lines. 

At daybreak an opening was made at a west- 
ern corner for the Anna Ross Post of the Grand 
Army from Philadelphia. They marched across 
the piaza to the solemn music of a band, ranging 
themselves at the bottom of the outer tligbt of 
steps, from which they could see the canopy and 
the glowing purple and silver at the end of the 
coffin. The gates were opened for the com- 
mander and two comrades to pass by the coffin, 
after which they rejoined the outside line, lead- 
ing it in slow, shuffling march beyond the 
lines Again. At 7 o’clock a gap was again 
made in the lines for the Wilson Post, of 
Haltimore. They bore a tribute from Mayor 
Latrobe, a floral crown, of white pinks and as- 
ters, across which lay a carnation cross. The de- 
sign was supported by a rod, to which white 
flowers clung, rising froma bed of asters and 
Marécha! Niel roses. The post was admitted to 
thebuilding. They lay the floral gift in the ro- 
tunda and filed past the coffin on the way out. 
The U.S8. Grant Post of Chicago arrived soon 
afterward and were permitted also to file past 
the coffin. Then all pecame quiet again outside, 
from which there was a clear view across the 
plaza to the barred gates and the reverent guard 
about the coffin. 

From the final closing of the purple lid, a lit- 
tle atter1 o’clock in the morning, until full 
daylignt, the ecene in the corridor was relieved 
by little beyond the incidents mentioned. The 
cuara of the Brooklyn post which had gone on 
duty at 11 o’clock on Friday night was changed 
at 2 o'clock, when J. V. C. Cranston arrived in 
command of O. M. Fisher, H. C. Newell, Henry 
Pratt, Andrew Jacobs, G. F. Barker, H. Zimmer- 
man, W. L. Ludlum, and James Hands. This 
detail was relieved at 5 o’clock by a guard under 
George F. Tait. His command included’ Will- 
jam IL. Young, William C. Booth, John 
J, Curtin, A. H. Frost, W. E.. Carshaw, William 
Cowan, J. A. Bronson, P. 8. Williamson, F. E. 
Miller, and C. T. Kenney. The details of the 
Seventy-first Regiment were changed hourly 
andthe details of the Loyal Legion every two 
hours. Tne Legion details consisted from mid- 
night until 10 o’clock yesterday morning of 
Major ©. 5. Langdon, Lieut.-Col. Charles N. 
Swift, Lieut.-Col. Alexander Dalrymple, Col. M. 
8S. Ewen, and Lieuts. Barker and William H, 
Lacey. 

The majority of these men had been on duty 
during the final cluster about the coffin, when 
all were eager for a last glimpse through the 
glass. They had witnessed the brushing of the 
coffin lid, when the undertaker was fitting his 
charge for consignment to the last authorities. 
They stood by when, all being ready, the oak 
leaf wreath, which the children had placed on 
the General’s breast at Mount McGregor, was 
laid upon the purple cover and fastened there, 
to be put in the tomb with it. It was between 
these guard lines that the belated Grand Army 
comrades passed in the éarly hours of daylight, 
and upon them was focused the gaze of the gath- 
ering mass beyond the plaza. 

At 8:50 o'clock the hoofs of horses sounded on 
the concrete at the west entrance to the plaza. 
Gen. Hancock and nis full staff, all mounted 
and rich with gold trimmings, rode into the en- 
closure. Behind them came the David's Island 
Band, and then the two companies of regular 
troops who had done guard and escort duty for 
the 10 days at Mount McGregor and on the 
trip homeward. Superintendent Murray ad- 
vanced to meet Gen. Hancock, to report 
that all was in readiness for the deliv- 
ery of the sacred charge to the representa- 
tives of the Government. As Gen. Hancock 
rode away at 9 o’clock the signal howitzer was 
fired. Strains of music floated within the corri- 
dor, and the noises of clattering horses, and the 
gathering of » multitude along Broadway,where 
the regular troops were passing, their helmets 
dazzling in the sun, broke on the air. Then rose 
the sound of voices in song, and the gentle bar 
monies of Schubert's ‘“Geisterchor”’ fliled the 
corridor and were wafted out to the vast assem- 
bly beyond the police lines. Wagner's * Pil- 
grimchor” followed. Both were sung by the 
Liederkranz Society, under Agricol Paur, as 
they stood on the City Hall steps. 

Col. W. B. Beck, in command of the escort of 
regulars, advanced to the outer gates when the 
singers had gone away. It was yet too early for 
nis mission, The silent guard of. the Brooklyn 
post that had been on duty since 5 o’clock still 
stood: in line nearest the coffin. Comrade Tait at 
itsfoot. Lieut. Lacy, in black, bis left breast 
covered with badges, stood with folded arms at 
the head. Gen. Milhau presently joined him. 
Men spoke in whispers. There was no sound in 
the corridor above that of careful footfalls and 
all heads were bared. 

At 9:15 o’clock there was a shuffling of feet on 
the plaza. Through the iron grating could be 
seen the approach of the body guard from U. 8. 
Grant Post, of Brooklyn, with the two comrades 
from Wheeler Post, of Saratoga. They marched 
as One man, close together, advancing with slow, 
quiet tread. At the foot of the steps they filed 
to the right and were presently heard in the 
corridor, having passed into the building 
through the basement. Vice-Commander John- 
son led the way. The lines ranged at the 
sides of the coffin, the same as they were at 
Mount McGregor and wherever in this capac- 
ity they have done duty together. They relieved 
the detail that Comrade Tait bad commanded 
since 5o’clock. At the left, starting from the 
head of the coffin, stood Comrades H. W. Knight, 

B. R. Gwillim, George B. Squires, Willis McDon- 
ald, James P. Howatt, and B. R. Corwin. Their 
opposites at the right were W. H. Barker. George 
Collins, W. H. Brodie, Wiiliam J. McKelvey, 
Robert F. MacKeller, and Noah TeLbetts, Vice- 
Commander Johnson stationed himself at the 
foot of the coffin. 

At the head were Comrades George T. Down- 
ing and H. B. Ormsbee, of Wheeler Post, Sara- 
toga. With them were Gen. John J. Milhau, 
Gen. Charies A. Carleton, Lieut.-Col. A. M. 
Clark, Lieut.-Col. Fioyd Clarkson, Paymaster 
George De Forest Barton, and Capt. Edward 
Blunt, the body guard of the Loyal Legion, of 


which Gen, Grant was Commander, Comrade 
Brodie. of the Brooklyn guard, was substitute 
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for Comrade Brush, who was kept away by ill- 
ness, Gen. Milhau took the place of Pay- 
master Gilbert A. Robertson. Otherwise the 
guard at this time stationed at the coffin 
for final escort was the same_ that 
had accompanied it from Mount MoGregor. 
When the guard was placed Ool. Beck again ap- 
peared at the entrance. At a signal from him 
the escort of regulars marched across the plaza, 
their 1ines reaching up the’ steps at the sides of 
the entrance. Battery A, Fifth Artillery, was at 
the right; Company E, Twelfth Infantry, at the 
left. Their arrival left the last detail of the 
Seventy-first Regiment free to join their com- 
mand uptown. The coffin was guarded only by 
those who were to bear itto the tomb, It was 
9:30 o’clock. 

The crowd beyond the police lines was bound 
only by the granite walls of the Post Office, 
reaching out at the sides into Park-row and to 
the curb on the east side of Broadway. The 
escort of reculars stood at rest with the butts 
of their muskets on the flagging. There was a 
wide space about the coffin, the immediate 
guard having moved back at the approach of 
Mayor Grace to the foot of the coffin. The 
Mayor was attended by President Sanger, of the 
Board of Aldermen, Vice-President Jaehne, ard 
William L. Turner, the Mayor’s secretary. They 
had only just left the pall bearers in the Govern- 
or’s room, Col. Beck advanced to the Mayor. 
A few words passed between them, spoken 
little above a whisper. It was the formal trans- 
fer of the coffin from the control of the city to 
the Government. Then the ciergy and physi- 
cians, wearing wide mourning sashes of biack 
and white, appeared at the top of the City Hall 
steps, having just arrived in carriages. The 
Rev. Dr. Newman and Bishop Harris led this 
short procession, followed in their order by the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Assistant Bishop Potter, 
the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Field, the Rev. Dr. C, D’°W. Bridg- 
man, and Drs. Sands, Shrady,.and Doiug- 
las They formed a group at the top of 
the steps and stood uncovered while the 
24 black horses in drapery, each led by a colored 
groom dressed in broadcloth and with silk hat, 
stepped within the plaza and out in front of the 
entrance, drawing the funeral car. The outside 
crowd remained quiet and decorous, showing no 
sign of a disposition to intrude. There was a 
crush over toward Broadway, inevitable under 
the circumstances, It was so orderly nearer the 
City Hali that Superintendent Murray had no 
trouble in selecting a squad from the City Hall 
detail of 125 men, which he led to effect a clear- 
ing. A black-clothed wagon was drawn within 
the plaza, from which were taken the movable 
steps by which the place for the coffin was to be 
reached, - 

Ata signal from Col. Béck at 9:40 the Brook 
lyn guard closed about .the coffiu. Comrades 
Corwin and Tebbetts were at the foot; Com- 
rades Barker and Gwillim atthe head; the oth- 
ers at the sides. Vice-Commander Johnson stood 
out toward the door. 

* Comrades, are you ready?” he said ina low 
voice. Twelve pairs of hands grasped the bars 
of the coffin. 

““We willnow take up the body of our de- 
parted comrade,” the Vice-Commander said, still 
in a low tone. 

The coffin was slowly lifted. and, the Vice- 
Commander marking time, the guard moved 
slowly out with it to the left of the canopy. As 
they appeared in the doorway the music of a 
dirge rose from the David's Island band onthe 
plaza, and the escort of regulars stood at pre- 
sent arms, Preceded by tte clergy and physi- 
cians the coffin was borne down the steps and 
out to the car, where the quard laid it in place, 
passing between the open lines of the clergy and 
physicians, While the escort of regulars and 
the Brooklyn guard were filing into their 
places at the sides of the c@r, the Brooklyn 
guard next to it and the ‘regulars outside, 
the undertaker fastened down the coffin. Vice- 
Commander Johnson took his place directly be- 
hind the car. The two comrades of the Saratoga 
post walked beside him, comrade Ormsbee at his 
right, comrade Downing at his left. The guard 
of the Loyal Legion made a line a few feet to 
the rear. Then the steps leading to the car were 
taken away and at 9:48, 12 minutes before the 
time as set in the official order, the procession 
moved slowly across the plaza. A squad of 
mounted police followed to prevent the erowd 
from coming behind, but there was no attempt 
at anything like confusion and the officers 
turned back at the end of the plaza. 

The carriages containing the pall bearers pro- 
ceeded up Broadway before tne funeral car had 
lefc the plaza. When the car swerved into 
Broadway a moment after the start and entered 
between the saluting lines of the Grand Army 
and the National Guard the children's wreath of 
oak leaves, brightened by a touch of the sun, 
shone on its purple bed. 

Mayor Grace, the heads of the city depart- 
ments, and the members of the Common Coun- 
cil entered carriages on the plaza and shortly 
followed the procession. 


THE PROCESSION ON ITS WAY. 
HOW THE GREAT PAGEANT FORMED AND 
MARCHED TO RIVERSIDE PARK. 


Between 40 and 50 mettlesome horses, in 
cbarge of half a dozen grooms, cantered and 
galloped through Whitehall-street to the Bat- 
tery yesterday morning and were drawn up in 
a double line on the broad, smooth thorough- 
fare which fronts the Barge Office. Their mili- 
tary trappings, as well as the clatter they made, 
attracted the attention of the early morning 
crowds who were arriving by Southand Ham- 
ilton Ferries. It was just 7To’clock. Half an 
hour later the steamer CObester A. Arthur 
reached the Barge Office landing. The decks of 
the boat were thronged with uniformed men. 
They were detachments of United States reg- 
ular troops. Light Battery F, of the Fifth 
United States Artillery, from Fort Hamilton, 
was the first to land. It marched up Whitehall- 
street to the Produce Exchange Building and 
haited. Following closely were other batteries 
of artillery and companies of infantry, 

While the regulars stood * at ease” the crowd 
of eager spectators swelled into thousands. Soon 
another body of men, clad in glittering uni- 
forms, began to form. They were the volunteer 
aides of'Muajor-Gen. Hancock, Commander-in- 
Chief of the funeral procession. It was observed 
that many of them clustered in a friendly way 
around a short, heavily-built man of ruddy 
complexion, gray hair,and flowing gray beard 
and mustache, who was attired in civilian'’s dress. 
This was Brig.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia. 

Gen. Hancock reached the Battery from Gov- 
ernor’s Island about 8 o’clock, accompanied by 


staff: Col. Roger Jones, Major Asa Bird Gard- 
ner, Col. A, J. Perry, Col. W. W. Burns, Col. 
Daniel McClure, Capt. G. 8. L. Ward, First Lieut. 
Eugene Griffin, Capt. Richard W. Young, and 
Lieut. 8. E. Allen. The General and his staff 
were juined by volunteer aides Brig.-Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Brevet Brig.-Gens. Joseph 8S. Fuller- 
ton, N. Gano Dunn, and C. B. Comstock, Col. 
Schuyler Crosby and Finley Anderson. The 
firgt detachments of artillery and infantry haa 
meanwhile been greatly augmented by subse- 
quent arrivals of United States engineers, ma- 
rines, and sailors from various quarters. There 
were eight companies of the Fifth United States 
Artillery; also a large body ot marines and blue 
jackets, which attracted much interest. The 
showy uniforms of the Marine Band of Wash- 
ington caused many exclamations of admiration 
from the on-looking populace, 

There was but littie delay in getting the Fed- 
eral troops and sailors into line and starting the 
column up Broadway. It proceeded as far as 
the Post Office and halted, with its right resting 
on Mail-street. As Gen. Hancook, his staff and 
his aides rode by the troops presented arms. 
The General took his place at a point in 


Broadway opposite the City Hall. It was thena 
few minutes before 9 o'clock. Everything was 





the following-named members of his regular’ 





in readiness to start on the solemn march to the 
grave. The systematic instructions to the num- 
erous bodies of home and visiting militia, Grand 
Army posts, and civic societies had been, in the 
main, admirably complied with. Along the route 
on Broadway and Fifth-avenue from Chambers- 
street to Thirty-sixth-street, the component 
Parts of the great funeral procession were 
in waiting at their assigned stations ready to 
fall into their proper places as the column ad- 
vanced. On one side of the thoroughfare, 
stretching up town as far as the eye could dis- 
cern, was the armed escort comprising the First 
and Second Divisions of the New-York State 
National Guard and jetachments of militia from 
other States. On the opposite side of the street 
were ranged the uniformed veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Ihe hands of the 
City Hall clock indicated the hour of 9 o’clock 
} and a sharp report from a small cannon was 
heard, It was the prearranged signal for the 
head of the column tostart. <A large battalion 
of sturdy policemer had gone on some time be- 
fore to see that the street from curb to curb was 
kept perfectly clear, 

Riding slightiv in advance of his brilliantly 
equipped aides, Gen. Hancock led the way, and 
the well drilled regulars followed with measured 
tread. First the red plumed artillerymen rattled 
along with their batteries and mountain 
howitzers. Close upon their heels marched the 
trim infantry companies, and next in turn were 
the white helmeted marines, and finally came 
the blue jackets with their-pecullar rolling gait 
and picturesque. uniforms of white and blue. 
The Federal troops were saluted by the State 
militiaand the Grand Army veterans as they 
moved by the long waiting lines. The progress 
of the head of the procession up Broadway was 
deliberate and impressive and was observed in 
almost absolute silence by the thousands of 
spectators along the line. 

It was 9:45 o’clock when Gen. Hancock and 
staff reached Union-square and turned west- 
ward toward Fifth-avenue. The crowd in Four- 
teenth-street at that time was dense but orderly. 
The column moved ata fairly rapid gait and, 
passing up Fifth-avenue, soon came in sight of 
the waitiug soldiers in the First Division of the 
State National Guard. As the last company of 
regulars passed Twenty-first-street the head of 
the First Division promptly wheeled into line, 
and within a very few minutes all of the differ- 
ent sections of the division had straightened 
themselves out into a continuous line. This 
division formed with its right resting at Fifth- 
avenue and Twenty-first-street and its left at 
Broadway and Fourteenth-street. It was com- 
posed of the First Brigade, under the command 
of Brig.-Gen. William G. Ward, and the Second 
Brigade, commanded by Brig.-Gen. Louis Fitz- 
gerald. At its head was Major-Gen. Alexander 
Shaler and staff. His escort was the Second 
Battery, 60 men, mounted, without guns, and 
under the command of Capt. Ferdinand P. Barie. 

The Old Guard, under command of Major 
George W. McLean, feli into position at Broad- 
way and Fourteenth-street. There were 74 
members inline, With them, as guests, paraded 
detachments of the Boston Light Infantry 
Veteran Corps, under command of Adjt. A. C. 
Batteley, and a squad of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery, of Boston, in charge of Col, E, 
J. Trull. 

Directly behind the Old Guard was the Gover- 
nor's Foot Guard, of Hartford, Conn., 100 strong, 
commanneda by Major J.C. Kinney. Then fell 
into linea detachment of 20 officers of the Second 
Battalion of the Duryea’s Zouaves, commanded 
by Col. Gimpel, who were followed by 
the Veteran Association of the One 
~Hundred and Sixty-fifth Regiment, New-York 
Volunteers, Col, Harmon D. Hulk-. The 
Veteran Zouaves of the Seventeenth Regiment, 
New-York Volunteers, came next, resting in 
Twelfth-street. Capt. T. F. Sheehan was in 
command of the little battalion of 50. Next in 
order was the veteran organization of the Tenth 
Regiment, New-York Volunteers, commanded 
by Capt. A. Chamberlin. Of the 22 remaining 
veterans 20 paraded. Massed between Eleventh 
and Twelfth streets were the various Italian in- 
dependent companies, the Garabaldi Volunteers, 
Capt. Stonebrink; the Colombo Guard, Capt. A. 
‘Birondi; the Italian Rifle Guard, Capt. Romeo 
Sonabeli; the Garabaldi Legion, Capt. Sparzary, 
followed by the Columbia Guards, under com- 
mand of W. A. Kelly. The Veteran Colored 
Guards, Capt. H. B. Williams, brought up the 
rear of the division. 


Assoon asthe First Division of the National 
Guard and the separate companies foliowing it 
were in motion, Gen. BH. L, Molineux, command- 
ing the Second Division of the militia. wheeled 
his troops into line. The General with his staff 
was stationed on Broadway, near Grace Church, 
and from that point down to Reade-street the 
different parts of his command were waiting. 
As the advancing column made room these sev- 
eral sections were enabled to move out of the 
side. streets and take their proper places. 
Thus the marching line of militia was maae 
continuous from Gen. Hancock’s' position to 
the City Hall. Gen. Hancock, having passed 
Twenty-third-street at 11:15 o’clock, had ad- 
vanced to Thirty-sixth-street. 

The Second Division was led by the Fourth 
Brigade, under command of Brig.-Gen. W. H. 
Brownell. The Twenty-third Regiment filed 
into the line from Ninth and Tenth streets, 
Lieut.-Col. John B. Frothingham commanding. 
Below that point were the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, Col. Louis Finkelmeir in command, and 
the Forty-seventh Regiment, under command 
of Col. E. F.Gaylor. The Third Brigade was 
commanded by Col. James McLeer. The Thir- 
teenth Regiment headed this brigade and turned 
outin full strangth, with Col, Alfred C. Barnes 
in command. Chaplain Henry Ward Beecher 
did not parade. The Fourteenth Regiment was 
commanded by Lieut.-Col. Harry W. Mitchell. 
The Seventeenth Separate Company of Infantry 
which followed was in command of Capt. 
Thomas Miller. Each regiment and separate 
“company in the Second Division was accompa- 
nied by a special ambulance, the fleld hospital 
corps being in charge of Major Hyde, Surgeon 
of the Fourth Brigade. New-Jersey and other 
State troops then took up their position in line, 

The entire military portion of the procession, 
which preceded the catafalque, was in motion at 
11:30 o’clock, and was about two and one-half 
miles long. It moved steadily onward, and al- 
though the funeral car was promptly in its place 
there were circumstances which caused occa- 
sional breaks between the rear ranks of the State 
militia and the carriages—preceding the cata- 
falque—in which were the pall bearers. Two 
or three such breaks occurred on Broadway, be- 
low Fourteeth-stret, and when the Second Di- 
vision of the militia had turnedij out of Broad- 
way into Fourteenth-street the pall bearers and 
funeral car were nearly half an hour behind. In 
order to close up this break the last portion of 
the military line huited, thus disarranging the 
proper distances between the companies and in- 
creasing the number of breaks, 

Behind the catafalque and its guard of honor 
marched the long column of Grand Army men 
and other war veterans. Back of those came the 
carriages contatning representatives of various 
civic organizations of this and the neighboring 
cities, The great length of the procession and 
the frequent breaks made its progress seem very 
tedious to the thousands of tired spectators. The 
cataialque arrived at the Fifth-Avenue Hotel at 
12:52 o’clock P. M. 

Allalong upper Fifth-avenue the delays were 
of constant occurrence. The uniform distances 
between the companies and organizations were 


not observed, and much of this was due to the 
difference in the style of music played. Some 
of the bands confined tiemselves .to slow 
marches, while others directly behind played 
airs of a more lively character. This produced 
occasional confusion, the rear platoons of the 


regiments and organizations invariably keeping 
in step with the music of the:rear bands, thus 
going off ata much quicker atep than the lead- 


ing companies. In this way the gaps between 
the different regiments became much greater 
than intended, allowing the crowds on the side. 
walks to press 1n and obstruct the organizations 
next in line. 

That part of the State militia immediately 
preceded by Major-Gen. Shaler and staff reached 
the corner of Fifty-seventh-street and Fifth. 
avenue at 11:35 o'clock. Some obstructions fur- 
ther up the line caused a comparatively long de- 
lay atthat point. The dense crowd of sight- 
seers which filled the avenue for several blocks 
from Fifty-seventh-street down had to be dis- 
ciplined several times by the police. When the 
ecatafalque reached Fifty-third-street it was 
necessary for the police to drive the spectators 
back in order to let the car pass. 

When Gen. Hancock led the great procession 
into the Riverside Drive and the horsemen of his 
staff reached the brow of the little slope at the 
end of Seventy-second-street a beautiful view 
was spread before them. One hundred feet be- 
low the river sparkled in the sunlight, and roll- 
ing out between its lofty wooded banks was lost 
to sight at a turn In its course directly opposite 
the spot where the pavilions of Fort Lee cleamed 
white ina wsste of green. Across the Hudson 
the verdant New-Jersey hills stretched away to 
meet the sky; southward the river flowed on to 
the bay, and as they turned on to the smooth 
macadamized drive tail trees on either side of 
the road formed a vista of green to the top ofr 
the hill before them. 

Some of the regiments straggled somewhat as 
they came up Seventy-second-street and turned 
into the Drive and many were allowed to break 
ranks to rest themselves before the fatigue of 
the ceremonies at thetomb. Many of the offi- 
cers walked. leading their horses after them, and 
others put privates into the saddle and stretched 
their own cramped legs by walking a mile or 
two along the dusty road. The First Division 
halted for half an hour with the Virginia regi- 
ments at the beginning of the Drive and the 
soldiers at once sat down on the curbstone, 
opened their knapsacks, and made an onslaught 
upon the luncheons they had provided. 

Soon after the procession started again the 
black-draped catafalque came into sight, and 
there was a reverential hush as it passed, sur- 
rounded by the guard of honor and followed by 
the carriages containing the pall bearers and 
mourners. When President Cleveland passed, 
only a few moments later, he was cheered heart- 
ily, but he paid no attention to the salutation. 
There was another break in the line after the 
catafaique and the almost interminable line of 
carriages had passed, and it was 15 minutes be- 
fore Gen. Sickles’s carriage rolied by at the head 
of the veteran associations. The veterans 
marched by in spirited style. When the last 
company turned into Riverside Drive it was 3:45 


o’clock. 
——>——_— 


PICTURES IN THE LINE OF MARCH. 
SOME OF THE MOST STRIKING FEATURES OF 
THE PROCESSION, 

The column was five hours almost toa 
minute in moving over the crestof Murray Hill. 
This was the most favored spot in the whole 
town at which to see it. The grade of Fifth- 
avenue above Madison-square gradually rises 
till Thirty-seventh-street is reached, then 
the Belgian pavements as gradually slope 
away to a lower level, and a “view 
is presented of the magnificent avenue 
to the north and to the south that is unsur- 
passed. Thousands of New-Yorkers who knew 
its advantages sought the spot at an early hour 
and secured positions along the sidewalks, on 
the lamp posts, in the trees, and even on the 
arms of the tall telegraph poles. The people 
looking ont of their windows actually discov- 
ered the walks filling’ up at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, three hours at least before even the 
head of the procession could pass their way. 

The crowds swarmed into the avenue as the 
hours wore on, and it was black with human 
beings, jostling one another between the curbings 
and presenting a barrier to the escort column 
that appeared impenetrable. But when a squad 
of mounted men in the familiar police uniform 
rode into sight far down at Madison-square the 
barrier commenced to crumble. The policemen 
stationed in the gutters massed themselves and 
moved with the power of ponderous battering 
rams against it. Its sides yielded first, then its 
front gave way, then it collapsed completely, its 
parts being wedged into the crowd already 
packed on the sidewalks or hurled into the side 
streets. The mounted squad brushed away the 
remnants, and the granite blocks were cleared 
for the column, now becoming distinctly defined 
in the distance. 

It was 10:30 by the clock inthe Brick Church 
tower when Major-Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock 
rode past on his black horse, with his staff clat- 
tering at its very heels. Behind them, as far as 
the eye could measure the avenue, were massed 
the regiments in their brilliant uniforms, their 
guns glistening in the sun, their colors draped, 
and their slow steps keeping time to the music 
of many dirges for the dead. Companies of 
United States regulars were at their head, the 
batteries of the, Fifth rumbling over the 
granite road in advance of the rest. The in- 
fantrymen swung along behind with their ma- 
chine-lke tread. The faintest of taps were 
sounded by the muffled drums. The bluejack- 
ets were the subject of many admiring com- 
ments from the crowd. They presented a very 
attractive appearance in 16 files front, clad in 
blue breeches and white leggings, white shirts 
with broad blue collars, and white caps with 
black bands. Although they presented a steady 
front, their marching showed they were more 
familiar with the rolling motion of a ship than 
the slippery surface of the pavements. The 
marines were mistaken by many for land 
soldiers, Their uniform-was in marked contrast 
to that of the bluejackets. It consisted of white 
trousers, blue coats witnjbright yellow epaulets, 
and white helmets. Like several companies of 
the bluejackets, they were armed with rifles. 
The Marine Band, of Washington, which head- 
ed the naval brigade, wore a showy uniform, 
consisting of white trousers, scarlet coats with 
yellow epaulets, and white helmets, There 
was an abundance of color in the fiaval force. 
Perhaps the most attractive feature in the eyes 
of the crowd was the bluejacket battery of ar- 
tillery, with its eight small ship’s guns. 

There was a gap in the column which required 
along time to fill. The last white sailor hat had 
disappeared over the brow of the hill, when the 
National Guard of the State of New-York 
moved up, and once more the avenue presented. 
an unbroken line of military men. Major-Gen. 
Alexander Shaler was in command, ridinga 
spirited horse that was hard to contrvl. The 
spectators had encroached upon the pavements, 
and the police used force to crowd them back to 
their places. The First Battery was at hand, and 
its wheels grazed the mass as it sullenly retreated 
before their ominous sound. The Twenty-sev- 
ond, the Ninth, Twelfth, and the Eleventh Regi- 
ments brought their guns to the shoulder as they 
passed, Above the medley of accompanying 
souuds rose the music of the ** Dead March in 
Saul,” rendered by the Ninth’s well trained band. 

A solid phalanx of men uniformed in white 
appeared far down the avenue,. In the distance 
its formations were indistinguishabie, and as it 
m rched up the incline the swing of the com- 
panies gave it the undulating appearance of a 
series of billows rolling toward an ocean shore. 
This was the famous Seventh, whose full ranks 
and regular tread were watched with the keenest 
interest till the last line of cross belts went over 
the ridge. Emerald plumes danced in the light 
breeze and the Sixty-ninth went past, fol- 
lowed by the Eighth with straggling 
lines,and the Eleventh Separate Company with 
a step that relieved this portion of the column 
of the criticism of being unsoldierly. Two com- 
panies of the Old Guard in their sweltering bear- 
skin hats were commanded by Major George W. 


MoLean, The company in erenadier uniforms 
was the Governor's Foot Guards, of Hartrord, 
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Conn., commanded by Major J. C. Kinnly. 
Its brilliant colors were surpassed by the scarlet 
of the zouaves attached to the Fifth Volunteers. 
The Italian residents were represented by the 
Colombo Guards, the Italian Rifle Guard, ana 
the Garibaldi Legion in their uniforms of dark 
blue, Last of ali the military organizations of 
this First Division were companies of colored 
troops. 

An hour had been consumed in the passage of 
this division. Stili the avenue was choked with 
a uniformed line, and the air was filled with the 
sounds of muffied drums. A veil of clouds 
floated across the face of the sun, and the relief 
from the beating rays was most grateful. In 
the halt of the next half hour the crowds again 
burst the police barriers and again had to be 
beaten into line, The noisy gongs of ambu/anceg 
added to the confusion as they were hurriedly 
driven through the lines in response to the sig- 
uals from the fire boxes. Muaijor-Gen. &. GL. Moli- 
neux was in command of the Second Division, in 
which the Brooklyn regiments hid the lead. 
Next to the Seventh in the excellence of its ap- 
pearance and its soldierly bearing was the First 
Pennsy!vania, a crack reziment of Philadelphia 
Guardsmen, with knapsucks and blankets rolled. 
Oue by one other militia organizations slowly 
poured over the hill. There were the Gate City 
Guard, of Atlanta, Ga.; the Second Connec- 
ticut, the First Massachusetts. Voijunteers, 
the’ Gray. Invincibles, four companies of 
Virginia troops in their uniform of gray, 
two corps of veterans and the Capitol City 
Guards, of the District of Columbia; acompany 
from Minnesota, and then a division of the New- 
Jersey National Guard in command of Major- 
Gen. J. W. Piume, with the Drake Zouaves in 
their bright Turkish dress. Hurrying along be- 
hind all the rest and insuch tardy time that they 
were ordered up the hill at a double quick were 
several bodies of mulitia, which had evidently 
lost their place in the line and had been com- 
pelled to fall to the rear of the military column. 
About 12,000 soldiers had now passed up the ave- 
nue and the head of the column had disappeared 
in the direction of Riverside Park. 

In the distance was the catafalque and car- 
riages coming along by the score. Thosein ad- 
vance contained the clergy and the physicians 
of Gen. Grant. Two pail bearers ocoupied each 
ot the carriages set apart for their use, and these 
were driven two abreast. Twenty-four black 
horses with heavy trappings drew the cata- 


falque. Each horse had its sable groom, 
and each groom clung closely to the bit 
of the animal in his charge. Immediately 


preceding the catafalqgue was a detachment 
from George G. Meade Post, No. 1, of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Philadelphia, of which 
Gen. Grant was a member. The post was in 
command of Alexander Reed and its members 
carried 16 tattered battle flags. At the wheels 
of the catafalque on either side were three mem-< 
bers of Gen. U. 8. Grant Post, of Brooklyn, who 
have served as the guard of honor ever since the 
body of Gen. Grant was at Mount McGregor. 
Flanking the car were the two com- 
panies of United States troops composing 
the body guard, Company FE, Twelfth 
Infantry, Capt. Hugh G. Brown, and Battery A, 
Fifth Artillery, Lieut. Vogdes. Beneath the 
sable canopy and in full view was the casket, 
upon which all eyes were riveted. As it passed 
the crowds grew motionless and stood with 
bared heads. When it had gone from their 
view they began to break away, and hundreds 
who had remained patiently for this one point 
in the procession wearily made their way to 
their homes, There were features of the cortége 
which they missed altogether, but to those who 
had remained for hours in the sun they were of 
little moment. : 


A mass of carriages followed the catafalque, 
three abreast, in the foremost of which were rel-: 
atives and personal friends of the dead command.’ 
er. Alarge number of dignitaries followed, with a. 
carriage in advance drawn by six horses and 
containing President Cleveland and Secretary 
Bayard. The Secretary was conspicuous by hig 
white high hat without a mourning band, and 
by his endeavors to draw the President into con- 
versation. The latter sat back with quiet dig- 
nity, and if he heard his companion he made no 
apparent reply. In the midst of the formation 
of carriages filled with members of President. 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, ex-Cabinet officers, Gen. 
Grant's old staff, Supreme Court Judges, United 
States Senators, and members of the House of 
Representatives, diplomatic and consular officera 
who served under President Grant, was a car- 
riage in which sat ex-Presidents Chester A. Ar- 
thur and Rutherford B. Hayes. The Governors 
of States and members of their staffs passed in 
review in the order of the dates on which wag 
ratified the admission of their respective States 
into the Union. The remainder of the éarriages 
had for occupants the heads of bureaus of thé 
War Department, the staffs of Gen. Sheridan 
and Gen. Schofield, Admiral Jouett and other 
naval officers, civil officers of the United States 
of various degrees, and Mayors of cities 
ranged in the order uf population and the Com- 
mittee of Escort of 101 of New-York’s promi- 
nent citizens. 


It was now 1:45 o’clock, and little more than 
half of the column had come and gone, Two 
divisions of veterans ‘and civic organizations 
were, slowly toiling northward frum the direc- 
tion of the Battery. First came the veterans, a 
legion of men not far from 18,000 strong, under 
the command of Major-Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
who was accompanied by a brilliant staff, com- 
posed of Major-Gen. Daniel Butterfield, chief.of 
staff. and Senior Aide-de-Camp Brig.-Gen. Henry 
EB. Tremain, Brig.-Gen. James R. O’ Beirne, Brig.- 
Gen. James 8. Fraser, Brig.-Gen. Samuel K, 
Schwenk, United States Army; Brig.-Gen, 
Frank Spinola, Col, Thomas Rafferty, Col. 


Joel Wilson, Col. H. L. Potter, Lieut. 
Col. A. d@’Orville, Lieut.-Col. Henry C, 
Perley, Major J. J. Comstock, Brevet-Capt. 


Edward Browne, Capt. Matthew Stewart, Capt. 
J. M. Semler, Lieut. John A. H. Nickels, United 
States Navy, and Private John Tregaskis. The 
escort was made up of details from the various. 
organizations in his command. The Grand 
Army of the Republic was led by Comrade s. S. 
Burdett, Commander-in-Chief, and he had with 
him as escort Vice-Commander Seidon Connor, 
of Maine; Chaplain T. H. Stewart, of Ohio; 
Adjt.-Gen. John Cameron, of Washington, and 
Quartermaster-Generai John Taylor, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Assistant Adjt.-Gen. Frederick 
Brackett, of Washington. 


The veterans of the Second Regiment Fire 
Zouaves of Pennsylvania led the division, with 
its drum corps at its head. Other Pennsylvania 
organizations followed, prominent in which was 
the remainder of the Gen. George G. Meade 
Post, No. 1, with the Camden (N. J.) Band. The 
appearance of the corps was striking. It 
marched 12 files front and carried numerous 
battle flags draped in black. With Post No, 394 
were three little girls dressed as drummers, 
and they attracted. universal attention, 
New-York City p.sts in four divisions 
came after the Pennsylvanians. They 
marched well and were under command of 
Assistant Grand Marshal James B. Horner, Com- 
rade OC, H. McDonald, Comrade Michaei Duffy, 
and Comrade Samue! Pauiding respectively, and 
after them came posts from the interior ot the 
State, In these were represented Rochester, 
Albany, Port Chester, Mariner’s Harbor, Pough- 
keepsie, Fishkill, Long Isiand City, Flushing, 
College Point, Freepor:. Newtown, Hempstead, 
Sing Sing, and Tarrytown. Conuecticut’s Grand 
Army men made an unexceptionable display, 
Massachusetts was weil represented. Its line was 
headed by the Union Cornet Band and was dis- 
tinguished by its spiked helmets. Post No. 2, of 
Boston, marched with drawn swords. 

. The Department of New-Jersey was repre- 
gented in larger numbers than any other outsids 
of New-York. The posis which attracted most 
attention were Van Houten, of Jorsoy City, and 


Bayard, of Trenton. The contingent was well 
supplied with drum corps, and carried many 
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battle-worn flags. The Department of the 
Potomac was represented, and there were also 
delegates and representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, 
Maine, New-Hampsbire. Indiana, Vermont, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Missouri, and 
Texas. 

The three brigades of veteran regimental as- 
sociations included men who from their ap- 
pearance had seen hard service in the cause of 
their country. The uniform of the Seventy- 
ninth Regiment of Highlanders brought the 
remnants of that regiment prominently to the 
fore. There were also veterans of the Fire 
Zouaves, Anderson’s Zouaves, the Sixty-ninth, 
the First, the Tenth, the Thirty-ninth, the Cons 
tinental Guards, Hawkins’s Zouaves, the Thirty- 
sixth, the Fortieth, the Forty-second, the Nine- 
tieth, the One Hundred and Thirty-third, the 
One Hundred and Thirty-ninth, and Forty- 
fifth Regiments, all volunteers. In the thira 
brigade were the veterans of the Seventh, 
the Fourteenth, and the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, and with them were veterans of New- 
Jersey, Chicago, New-Bedford, Philadelphia, 
and Brooklyn. Veterans of the regular army 
formed a portion of the same brigade. 

The civic division, numbering probably 8,000 
men, brought up the rear of the procession. 
Major-Gen. Martin T. McMahon was in com- 
mand, and he had a staff, composed of repre- 
sentative men of the city, as follows: Gen. Anson 
G. McCook, Col. John W. Jacobus, Col. Alfred 
Wagstaff, ex-Senator Frederick S. Gibbs, Gen 
Kilburn Knox, Jacob Hess, Col. Charles Treichel, 
Col. John K. Perley, Col. John B. Fassett, Col. 
Henry C. Perley, Col. Robert L. Bur- 
nett, Major Solon B. Smith, Cok Charies 
G. Otis, Col. John Tracy, Charles P. 
Tower, Major William Broadhead, Ool 
John O'Byrne, Col. Samuel Truesdell, Capt. John 
C. Calhoun, Col. J. W. Marshall, Senator Michael 
Murphy, Col. A: G Dickinson, Surgeon David 
D. Toal, Capt. W. A. Kirkland, Capt. James M. 
Brady, Col. Henry Huss; and Col. George F. 
Hopper. Many of the representatives of the or- 
ganizations rode in carriages, three abreast, 
which were driven immediately behind the vet- 
eran organizations. The Society of the Cinein- 
nati, the Chamber of Commerce, the New-York 
Historical Society, the Union League Club, the 
Aztec Club, a committee of ex-Confederate vet- 
erans, United States Christian Commission, 
former diplomatic and consular officers, 
the Grant Monument Association, the 
Citizens’ Law and Order League, an 
the Chamber of Commerce of New-Haven 
all had delegates im carriages. Following 
them, in carriages also, were representatives of 
the various New-York commercial exchanges, 
many of the carriages being distinguished by 
banners bearing the titles of the organizations. 
There was also a division of Republican clubs, 
under command of Col. Charles G. Otis. In the 
carriages were representatives of the county 
committee, the Yourig Men's Republican clubs 
of New-York, of Kings Cotmty, of Jersey City, 
and of Baltimore, and of the Lincoln League of 
the Thiré Ward Lineoln Club. 

The last subdivision was under command of 
Col. John W. Jacobus, and although last it by 
no means attracted the least attention. The As- 
sociation of Exempt Firemen and the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Association had in their ranks a large 
delegation of the men who in olden days were 
the pride of all New-Yorkers, and they carried 
themselves like veterans. Their marching was 
so good that it elicited subdued applause from 
those on the sidewaiks, ‘Among the Exempt 
Firemen inthe ranks were Thomas Montgomery, 
commander ex-Chief Harry Howard, President 
Zophar Mills, Matthew J. Fogarty, William Ad- 
dington, and other well known veterans. The 
ex-Volunteer Firemen's Association included 
Col, W. R. W.Chambers, commander, Chief Jobn 
Decker, W. J. Coffman, J. G. Wahow, J. W. 
Hudson, KE. P. Durham, and Thomas C. Cor- 
nelius. 

The Sons of Veterans turned out 500 strong. 
The Knights of Pythias wore a striking uni- 
form and moved with marked. precision, as did 
also the Knights of Sherwood Forest. The Order 
of United American Mechanics was represented 
by Excelsior Council No. 14 and Valley Forge 
Council No. 2, Societa del Fraterno Amore, fol- 
lowed by the Excelsior Association, of Jersey 
City, brought the procession toa elose. The last 
Wan passed the Brick Church at. 3:30 P.. M. 


CARRIAGES IN THE PROCESSION. 
THE MANY DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE WHO 
RODE IN THE FUNERAL CORTEGE. 


A few minutes before 10 o’clock the fam- 
Uy and immediate mourners entered carriages 
from the Twenty-fourth-street sideof the Fifth- 
Avenue Hotel. In the. first carriage were Col. 
and Mrs. F. D. Grant, his daughter, son, and. Mrs, 
Sartoris, A wreath of white flowers in the 
centre of which was the word “ Grandpapa” 
encircled the head of Col. Grant’s daughter. 
Harrison, the colored servant, sat by the driver. 
Next. came U. 8. Grant, Jr., wife, daughter, 
and Sefior Romero. Hawkins, the coachman of 
the White House, sat by the driver of this-car- 
riage. They were followed by Jesse R. Grant, 
his wife and. daughter, and W. W. Smith. In 
the next. carriage was ex-Minister M. J. Cramer, 
his wife-and daughter, and they were followed 
by ex-Postmaster-General Creswell.and wife and 
Locxwood Honoré, of Chicago. Nextcame Mr. 
and Mrs, Potter Palmer and Mrs. F. T. Dent and 
daughter. Drs. Shrady and George R. Biliott 
were in a carriage at this position. 

Major Sharpe, Gen. Beale, and W. J. Arkell 
were in the next carriage, and George P..John- 
son, of ‘Cincinnati; Grant Cramer, and Jennie 
Grant, a niece, came next. They were followed 
by J. W. Drexel and Levi P. Morton in one car- 
riage, and H. Honoré, V. K. Honoré, 8. F. Mori- 
arty, and Otis Gove in another. Then came 
Mrs. Jennie Holman and Stenographer Dawson, 
followed by Gen. W. T. Sherman and ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George S. Boutwell. The 
Aztec Club of officers of the army in Mexico, of 
which Gen. Grant was Vice-President when he 
died, were represented by Gen. Z. B. Tower, 
Gen. C. P. Stone, Gen. Schuyler Hamilton, and 
Gen. O. L, Shepherd, 

In the following carriages came Gen. Horace 
Porter, Gen. C, P. Comstock, Gen. Rufus In- 
galls, and Gen. Sovy,of Gen. Grant’s fieid staff, 
and Gen. George H. Sharpe, Col. Eli 8. Parker, 
Col. O. H. Ross, and Col. A. H, Baxter, also of 
Gen. Grant's staff. The following represented 
former Cabinets of Gen. Grant: Chief-Justice 
Richardson, ex-Secretary of the Treasury Ben- 
jamin H. Bristow, and James N. Tyner, ex- 

. Postmaster-General, in one carriage; Columbus 
Delano, ex-Secretary of the Interior, and W. W. 
Belknap, ex-Secretary. of War, in another; 
George M. Robeson, ex-Seoretary of the Naxy, 
and Edwards Pierrepont, ex-Attorney-General, 
in a third, and in the fourth ex-Postmaster- 
General Gresham and ex-Secretary Lincoln. 


A considerable delay followed the appearance 
ot the ex-Cabinet officers, but at 10:25 o'clock 
President Cleveland, accompanied by Secretary 
Bayard, walked from the hotel and seated him- 
self in a carriage drawn by six bay horses, Im- 
mediately behind this carriage was another 
drawn by four bay horses,in which sat Vice- 
President Hendricks. He was accompanied by 
Senator Blair and Gen. Hughes East. In the fol- 
lowing carriage, all alone, was Justice. Woods, 
of the Supreme Court.. The Cabinet officers fol- 
lowed in three. carriages, as follows: Messrs, 
Manning and Endicott, Messrs. Whitney and Vi- 
las, and Messrs. Lamar and Garland. The next 
carriage contained Cols. Lamont and McMichael, 

Sergeant-at-Arms Canaday headed the Sena- 
torial representation, which appearedin the fol- 
lowing order: Senators. Morrell-and Cockrell, 
Sherman and Ransom, Ingalls and Harris, 
Hempton and Manderson, Evarts and Brown, 
Miller and Palmer, Eustis.and: Dawes, and Teller 
and Spooner. The order of the Congressional 
Committee was ex-Speakers Carlisle and Randall, 
Messrs, Reed and Hiscock, Messrs. Tucker, Long, 
King, and Butterworth, Messrs. Wheeler, Lowery. 
Clark, and Bingham, Other members and ex- 
members of Congress in carriages. were John 
T. Heard, Missouri; A, M. Bliss, Brooklyn; 
George West, New-York; J. S. Pindar, New- 
York; Charles H, Voorhis, New-Jersey: 
Charles O’Neili, Pennsylvania; A, H. Pettibone, 
Tennessee; Stephen C, Millard, New-York; Will- 
fam E. English, Indianapolis; A. X. Parker, New- 
York; N. Goff, West Virginia; John B. Gilfillan, 
Minnesota; C. H. Grosyehor, Ohio; William J. 
Btone, Missouri;‘T. R, Merriman, New-York; W- 
H. Sowden, Pennsylvania; W. G. Stahinecker, 
New-York; James D. Ward, Chicago; H. G. Bur- 














Hiestand E. S. Osborn, Pennsylvania, and Bér- 
jamiv Le Fevre, Ohio. 

Then came Gov. Hill and his staff; Col. Gti- 
lette, Adjt.-Gen. Farnsworth, Inspéctor-General 
Briggs, Brig.-Gen. Wylie, Brig.-Géen. George E. 
¥ield, Surgeon-General Bryant, Paymastei*Gén- 
eral Reid, Commissary-General Lathrop, In- 
spector of Rifle Practice Gen. Robbins: Col. 
Frost, Col. Towhsetid, Col. Cassidy, Col. Tiden, 
and Col. Miles. The following carriages were 
occupied by Senators Otis, Keenan, Dag- 
gett, Murphy, Catfipbell, Daly, ctillen, 
Plunkitt, Lowe, Van Sehaick, Thacher, 
Coggeshall, Thomas, Esty, and Baker, Senator 
Gibbs was in the party,acting as Lieutenant- 
Governor, Then followed the members of the 
Assembly,'as follows: Messrs. Arnold, Bailey, Ba- 
rager, Barnes, Barnum, Brennan; Byrne, Cantor, 
Carlisle, Connelly, Curtis, Cutler, Dibble, Driess, 
Earl, Eiseman, Farrell, Greene, Henry Hagger- 
ty, James Haggerty, Hardin, Haskell, 6 8 
Hawkins, W. M. Hawkins, Heath, Hen- 
dricks, Hogeboom, Hortog, Hubbell, Johnson, 
Kenny, Kunzenman, Liddle, Lindsay, Living- 
ston, McClelland, McEwen, MeGoldrick, Murray, 
Myers, Oliver, Osborne, Raines, Reilly, Roche, 
Rockefeller, Rosenthal, Shoemaker, Charles 
Smith, Thomas A. Smith, Storm, Tynan, Van 
Allen, Van Duzer, Whitmore, Williams, Win- 
dolph, and ex-Speaker Sheard and Speaker 
Erwin, and Department Clerks Bullock and 
Barger, and Sergeant-at-Arms Talbot. 

Bx-Presidents Hayes and Arthur oceupied the 
following carriage, and after them came the 
foreign Ministers and Consuls in three carriages, 
as follows: The Japanese Minister; Jushu Kuki 
Rinachi; the Chinese Minister, Au Cheng Ming: 
the Consul from Japan, 8. K. Takashi, and K. 
Misaki, Secretary of the Legation; Antonio 
Flores, Minister of Ecuador: J. G. do Amaral 
Valente, Minister of Brazil; Oswald Ygarza, 
Secretary of the Peruvian Legation; J. Freder- 
ico Elmore, Minister of Peru; Cleto Gonzales 
Viquez, Chargé de Affaires of Costa Rica, and 
A. M. Soteldo, Minister of Venezuela. 

The following earriages were assigned to the 
diploniatic and consular officers under Gen. 
Grant, as follows: Charles T, Gorham, Minister 
to the Hague; William A. Pile, Minister to 
Venezuela; E. D. Bassett; Minister to Hayti; R: 
C. Shannan, Chargé a@'Affairesin Brazil; W. A. 
Purrington, Chargé d’Affaires in Brazil; Julius 
A, Skilton, Consul-General in Mexico; J. Au- 
gustus Johnson, Consul-General in Beyroot, 
Syria; Gen. BE. Parker Suammon, Consul to 
Prince Edward's Island—the first tutor of Gen. 
Grant at West Point; David B. Sickels, Consul 
to Siam; Mahlon Chance, Consut to Nassau; 
James Milward; Consul to Ghent; N. J. New- 
witter, Consul to Hioga and Osaka, Japan; 
James M. Trimble, Consu! to Milan, and Williatd 
D. Barrington, Consul to Dublin. 

The next part of the carriages was devoted to 
the representatives of different States. Dela- 
ware was represented by Gov. 0. 0. Stockley and 
the Rey. James ©, Kerr. Then followed Gov. 
Pattison, of Penusylvania, and his staff; Adjt.- 
Gen. P. M. Guthrie, Assistant Adjt.-Gen. A. 
Stanley Hassinger, Inspector-General Col. P. 
Lacey Goddard, Inspector of Rifie Practice 
Col E. O. Shakespeare, and Judee- 
Advocate-Getieral Col. John J. Rogers: Gov. 
Leon Abbett; of New-Jersey, was ac- 
eompanied by Adjt-Gen. William 8S. Stryker, In- 
spector-General Willoughby Weston; Inspector 
of Rifle Practice Bird W. Spencer, and the fol- 
lowing aides: Cols. Hendrickson, Moore, Thomas, 
Stevens, Agnew, Romaine, Bechtel, Happen- 
heimer, Taylor, and Perrine. Ex-Gov. Joel 
Parker and a delegation of the New-Jersey 
State officers also occupied carriages. Gov. 
Henry B. Harrison, of Connecticut, had as an 
escort Adj,-Gen. Stephen R. Smith, Quarter- 
master-General Arthur L. Goodrich, Surgeon- 
General Henry P. Geib, Paymaster - General 
Henry C. Dwight, Commissary-General Frederick 
Barton, Executive Secretary Arthur 8. Osborne, 
and several aides. 

The representatives of Massachusetts weré 
Gov. Robinson, Lieut.-Gov. Ames, Gen. Dalton, 
Gen. Holt, Gen. Nettieton, Col. Kunneley, Col. 
Greenwich, Col. Whipple, and the Governor's 
Council. With Gov. Moody Currier, of New- 
Hampshire, were Adjt.-Gen. A. D. Ayling, Briz,- 
Gen. Charles Williams, Brig.-Gen. Philip Carpen- 
ter, President of the Senate Pike, Senators Bing- 
ham, Stevens, and Davis, Speaker Aldrich, Gen. 
Morrison, Gen. J. W. Sturtevant, and Stilson 
Hutchins, members of Assembly. The contin- 

ent from Rhode Island included Gov. George 
Peabody Wetmore, Adjt.-Gen. Elisha Dyer, 

uartermaster-General Charles K. Dennis, and 

udge-Advocate-General George L, Tower and 
10 aides, and that from Vermont Gov. Samuel 
KE. Pingree, Adjt.-Gen. T. 8. Peck, Quarter- 
master-Genera! H. K, Ide, Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
erai C. L. Marsh, and Surgeon-General W.C. Sher- 
win and four aides. 

Tilincis was represented by Gov. Richard 
Oglesby, Lieut.-Gov. Smith, Adit.-Gen. J. W. 
Vance, Gen. E. B. Hamilton, Vol, V. Warner, 
Col. A. B. Wiggins, Col. W. L. Distin, Col. Pot- 
ter, Col. Bogardus, Col. Madden, Col. Sextori, 
Gen. John McNulty, Senator Rogers, Auditor 
Swigert, Assistant Secretary of State Smith, Dr. 
Rausch, the Hon, M. M. Matthews, Chaplain 
Wilkins, Chaplain of Gen. Grant’s old Illinois 
regiment; en. T. S&S. Mather, who. gave 
Gen. Grant his commission as_ Colonel; 
Robert G. Oglesby, the Governor’s private 
secretary, and the Hon. Samuel Jones, 
jn the next carriages were Goy. Robie, of 
Maine; Adjt.-Gen. 8. G, Gallagher, Inspector- 
General John J. Richards, Brig.-Gen, John Mar- 
shal Brown, commanding First Brigade Maine 
Volunteer Militia, and the Hon. Joseph 8. 
Locke, of the Executive Council. Michigan was 
represented by Gov. R. A. Alger, Adjt.-Gen. Jo- 
seph H. Kidd, Gen. George A. Hart, Col. A. T. 
Bliss, Col, J..S. Rogers, Vol. Henry Duffield, and 
Major R. Osman, and Iowa by Gov. Sherman, 
Secretary of State Juckson, Gen. W. F. Robert- 
son, Col. J. M. Curtis, and Col. B. F. Callender. 

Wisconsin had the next carriages in line, and 
was represented by Gov. J. M. Rusk, Ernst J. 
Timme, Secretary of State: KE. C. McFetridge, 

Treasurer; L. F. Frisby, Attorney-General ; 
Robert Graham, State Supertargeert N. P. 
Hougen, Railroad Commissioner; P. L. Spooner, 
Jr., Insurance Commissioner; the Hon. Witliam 
P: Lyon, Associate Justice United States Su- 
preme Court, and Gov. Rusk’s staff, which in- 
cluded Col. Charles King, Acting Chief of Staff; 
Brig.-Gen. Henry Palmer, Brig.-Gen.E.M. Rogers, 
Col. W. ©. Bailey, Col. W. 8. Stanley, Col. CG. E. 
Morley, Col. N. R. Nelson, Col. John Hick . Col, 
F. J. Borchardt, Lieut.-Col. F. A, Copeland, and 
Col. Henry P. Fiseher. From Minnesota had 
eome Gov. L. F. Hubbard, Adjt.-Gen. MeCarthy, 
Surgeon-General J. H. Murphy, Quartermaster- 
General T. J. Wilson, Judge-Advocate H. E. 
Hicke, Col. Joseph Bobletter, Lient.-Col. Charles 
W. Johnson, and Capt. William Blakely. 

The Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred of the 
City of New-York, led by ex-Gov. A. B. Corpell 
and ex-Collector Robertson, occupied the ear- 
riages next in line, Following them eame the 
heads of bureaus of the War Department, 
Adjt.-Gen. Drum, Surgeon-General Murray, 
Quartermaster-General Holabird, Inspector-Gen- 
eral Newton, Gen. Macfeeland, Gen. Rochester, 
Chief ot Ordnance Whitmore, Gen. Seiber 
Chief Signal Officer Jones and the heads o 
bureaus of the Navy Department, Commodore 
Sicord, Commodore Schley, Chief of Construc- 
tion Wilson, Surgeon Van Riper, Engineer Sny- 
der, and Lieuts. Kelly and Dyer. The next car- 
riage was occupied three members of Gen. 
Sheridan’s staff, Gen. MeFeely, Col. Davis, 
and Col. Sheridan, and the next by Gen. Schofield 
and Mayor Sawyer. Gen. Merritt and staff, of 
West Point, were next, followed by Admiral 
Jouett and @taff. Gen. Jobn C. New, Gen. J. 5. 
Williams, Capt. Faunce, Clinton B. Fisk, Will- 
iam H. Lyon, Albert K. Smiley, and E. Whittlesey, 
the Indian Commissioners, rede next. The car- 
riages following were occupied by United States 
District Judge Brown, United States Commis- 
sioner Shields, United States District Attorney 
Dorsheimer, Collector Hedden, and Surveyor 
Beattie. Then camethe Board of Managers of 
the Soldiers Home—Gen. W, B. Franklin, Gen. 
T. W. Hyde, Gen. Charies Negiey, and Arthur 


-Bewell. 


Then came the representatives of the different 
cities. The first carriages were occupied by 


Mayor Grace, President Sanger, and the other | 


officials of this city. Mayor Low, President 
Olena, and the Brooklyn representatives came 
immediately after them. Philadelphia was rep- 
resented by Mayor Smith, and Boston by Mayor 
Hugh 0’ nm, Aldermen W. J. Welsh 
Thomas N. Hoyt, President of the Common 
Council Edward Jenkins, Councilmen W. 
. Osborn, Thomas A. J. nny, L. 
White, and Clerk James LL. Hilliard. 
The delegation representing the city Govern- 
ment of St. Louis was a very large one and in- 
eluded George W. Allen, President of the Coun- 
cil; Gerard B. Allen, Judge Shepard Barclay, 
Leverett Bell, City Counsellor; Gist Blair, Myron 
M. Buck, the Hon. Martin L. Clardy, Seth W. 
Cole, United States 
n E.D. Couzins, Bid. Crandall, 

D. Dozier, Jacoh C. Ewald, Anthony 
Faust, ex-Mayor Chauncey I. Filley, Ed- 
ward . Fox. Speaker of the ouse 
of Delegates; Moses teen § Nathan Frank, 
Joseph Franklin, Gen, Daniel M. Frost, the Hon. 
John M. Glover, Carlos 8. Greeley, Charles B. 
Richard A. Guinzburg, Major Law- 
Harrigan, Chief of Police; sages H. 
Hebard, Dr. Henry Hickman, Ewing Hill, Dr. 
Frederick Hill, Col. Joseph Hill, Henry Hitcn- 
cock, Daniel M. Houser, Frank W. Humphreys, 
Col. Robert. D, Hunter, Luther M. Kennett, 
Philip 8. Lanham, Dr. James i 
William McMillan, Henry LL. Newman, 
F. G. Niedringhaus, Gen. John W. Noble, Judge 
ard A. Noonan, Col. J.C. Normile, the Hon. 
‘ohn J, O'Neil, Dr. P. 8. O'Reilly, Dr. Thomas 
O'Reilly, ex-Mayor Henry Overstolz, Seo =. 

Plant, wok Poilard, or Charies C. 
water. L. Ridgeley, P. V. Ritter 
A, C. Robinson, Meyer A, Bove blatt, 
. Rowland omen A. Basal R 
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Davis, arde . Hatiser, MoVaney, Elliott, Cater, 
Reid, and Hilliard were the. next in line, an 
were followed by Mayor Bulkley, 6f Hartford; 
Aidermeh John L, oleothbe® aa George A. 
Haden, and Councilmen Watson H, Bliss, Classen 

. Fowler, Joseph Mf&ierson_and Arthur N. 

all After the Connecticut officials rode Mayor 

imken, of Hoboken, and & Committee from the 
Common Council, 

There were also a large number of carriages 
in line in the third division of the procession, 
under the command of Gen. MéMahon and com- 
posed of representatives of various civie Was 
ganizations of this city ahd Brooklyn. The 
committees. of some. of these odion. yon io 
as the Producé Exchange, preferred to join in 
the march on footinstead ofriding. . 

In this division, immediately following Gen. 
MeMohoh and bis aides, were four carriages 
eontaining the following-named members of the 
Society of the Cinginnati: Joh: Schuyler, Alex- 
ander J. Clinton, Edward W, Tapp, Thomas W. 
Christie, James 8: Van Cortlandt, William Linn 
Keese, J. B. rtprepks H. T: Drowne, John W. 
Greaton, and F. J. Huntington, of New-York; 
Henty W. Holden and D. B. Kirb ot Rhode 
Island; ahd Dr, Hermanb Burgih an illiam C. 
Spencer, of New-Jersey. In_ the first catriage 
was borne the silk banner of the society, heavily 
draped with black crape. , ; ae 

The Chanibér otf Commerce was represented as 
follows: Vice-President Charles §. Smith, John 
H. Inman, E, H. Ammidown, Daniel C. Robbins, 
A. William Kingman, Jackson 8, Schultz, Fran- 
cis B: Thurber, Henrv Hentz, Charlés M: Bry. 
Charles L. Tiffany, William B. Dodge, Hugh N. 
Camp, A. Foster Higgins, L. G, Woodhouse, A. 
C. Cheney, Edward N. Tailer, Woodbury Lang- 
don, ahd George Wilson. The members of the 
Chamber wore biack silk badges with thie in- 
cription “Chamber of Commerce — Grant 
Funeral Committee” in silver letters. 

The committee trom the Historical Sotlety in- 
cluded the foliowing-named gentlemen: Benja- 
min H. Field, President; the Hon. John Jay, 
Cephas G. Thompson, Fraticis Tomés, Daniel F. 
Beaman, the Hon. Perry Belmont, Join D. 
Jones, Henry Dudley, and C. Field Bishop.. 

The Union League Club delegation filled ney: 
Each member Wore a néat badge 
of black and silver. They included Thomas 0. 
Acton, Frederic A, Potts, Alpon P. Man, Jesse 
Seligman, William H. Lee, Richard Butler, Dr. 
©. R. Agnew, Eliwood E. Thorne, Levi M, Bates, 
John F. Plummer, Julien T. Davies, C. Stone, J. 
te Vallotton, Robbins Little, OC. D. Van Wagener, 

orace hite, Henry Sedley, and Miles H. 
Dodge. The absence of Chief-Justice Noah 
Davis, Chairman of the committee, was ex- 
plained by the fact that Judze Davis bad gone 
to Albion, N. Y., his native village, to deliver a 
funeral oration oh Gen. Grant. e delivered an 
oration at the same place on the dag of Lineoln‘s 
fu eral 

he United States Christian Commissio 
represented a8 follows: George H. Stuart, Presi- 
dent; James Grant, Secretary; Thomas K; Cree, 
ecretary of the International Committee hiew, 


eral carriages. 


was 


ev. George J, Mingins, of New-York; the Rev. 
Dr. Fernley, the Rev. Dr. McLaughlin, John 
Patterson, Arthur M. Burton, tie Rev. Dr. 
Murphy, and William L. Mactier, al) Of Phila- 
gelphia; also Count Edward Grass Pickle, of 
erlin. 
Following isa list of the éx-Conféderate 
qoldiers who rode in carriages: Geh: Robert D. 
lex, of “Stonewall” Jackson’s corps; Gen. 
W. W. Loring, of Florida; Col. John BK. Mc- 
Caull, of the Virginia Scouts; Major W. H. 
Quincey, of North Carolina; Major William 
ancock Clark, of Gen, Ewell's staff; Col. W. 
L. Duff, of the highth Mississippi; Private Jo- 
Seph H. Francis, of Morgan’s old régiment, 
Alabama; Sergt. A, M. Davies, of the Thirty- 
fourth Virginia; Major Thomas A. Young, of 
Mahone’s brigade, Virginia; Lieut. H. E. Kimber- 
ly, of the First Maryland; Lieut.W.H. Montague, 
of the Confederate steamship Rappahannock; 
Private John T. Clark, of the Wirt Adams Cav- 
alry; Gol. John Anderson, of the Forty-ninth 
North Carolina; Col. W. B, Sterritt, Missotiri 
State Guards; Capt. W. M. Conner, Dr. G. B. 
Sussdorff, Sufgeon on duty at Richmond, and 
John Halburt, Washington Artillery, of Augus- 
ta, Ga. The badge worn by the ex-Confederates 
was of a peculiarly neat design, consisting of 
blue atid gray fibbons folded over ora, e and 
surmoutited by a white and black shiela fn silk, 
with the word “ Grant” Woven in @ diagonal 


bar. 
The Stock paonnnge carriages were filled by 
the following named géntliemen: J. Edward 
Simmons, President; the Hon. Roswell P, Flow- 
er, George W, Ely, Henry Metgs, Edward Brap- 
don, R. B. Thomas, George D. Mackay, R. G. 
Murphy, William Gwynn, G. uckingharfi, 
Reuben Leland, W. GC. Kellogg, F. W. Reimler. 

The Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex- 
changé was répresehted as follows: Charles G. 
Wilson, President; i. V. De Forest, J. H. 
Tucker, R, M. Shaw, W. W. Cayton, Charles G. 
Fales, William H. Fitch, J. B, Macfarlane, WH 
Lewis, Q. A. Stevenson, J. W. Hitchcock, Ed- 
ward Lumley, Wright Gillies, W. T. Hotchitiss. 
The badge worn by the oil brokers was 4 broad 
band of black ribbon inscribed with silver let- 
ters and covered With Grape, 

Two Carriages contkined thé following hamed 
members, of the Cotton Exchange: R. B: 
Forsyth, R. W. Waldo, E. K., Linen, A, G. Mar- 
tin, Thomas Perkits, R. H. Roundtree, 8. T. 
Hubbard, Jr. 

The Produce Exchange Comimitteé, who were 
oh foot, were marshaled by E; D. Neustadt. The 
following named geétitlethen Were in line: Presi- 
dent Charles M. Vail, J. Hobatt Herrick, Frank- 
lin A. Edson, W, A. Cole, L. J. N. Stark, John 
A. Sullivan, E. R. Livermore, Forrest H; 
Parker, Col. Hincken, A. 8. Jewell, George Oli- 
ver, Louis H. Bromley, Gilbert Oakley, J¢., John 
8. Sills, A. F, Roberts, 8. UhImann, B. 8, Halsted, 
John A, Tobey, James Thallon, F. A, Ferris. 
Richard Arnold, William R. Carr, arid E. P. Post. 
The badges were elaborate and haiidsome. They 
consisted of broad bands of black silk, fastened 
to the coats by bar pins of silver. The inserip- 
tion was in silver letters, with “U.S. G.* @m- 
broidered in raised monogram of white silk: 

The Board of Trade delegation was as follows: 
Capt. Ambrose Snow, Congressman Darwin R. 
James, A. B. Miller, Robert Huntoon, Join F. 
Henry, H. K. Miller, William D. Marvel, ex- 
Judge W, H. Arnoux, Simon Sterne, Mr, Far- 
relly, G. Waldo Smith. 

Followine are the tiames of menibers of the 
Maritime Exchange who occupied catriages in 
the line: Wallace P. Willetts, Paul F. Gerhardt, 
Francis A. Houghton, William H. .Mailler, Alva 
Mudgett, Robert Sullivan, Charles A. Poo), Will- 
iam H. Van Brunt, Capt. John W. Parker, Jolin 
H. Boynton, W. H. Parsons, H. W. Loud, Walter 
R. T, Jones, 

The Mercantile Exchange was represented as 
follows: W.H, B. Totten, Charles F. Droste, J: 
A. Willett, G. B. Dovglass. John A. Smith, John 
H. Youmans, R. L. Cole, C. H. Abelman, F. W. 
Pitcher, A. M. Rittenhouse, Casper Mahr, Will- 
= Jeffreys, B. F. Van Valkenberg, John CG. 

abr. 

The followiig-named miembeérs of the Real 
Estate Exchange filled one carriage: J. L. Wells, 
Bernard Smyth, Constant A, Andrews, and 
Benjamin F. Hardwick. 

The comtiittee of the Citizetis’ Law and Order 
League of the United States was as follows: 
President C. C. Booney, the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby, and the Rev. Dr. a orn Abbott. 

The Republican County Committee was repre- 
sented by Chdirman Edward Mitchell, George 
B. Brown, Charles H. Wheelock, George Hill- 
iard, W. H. Htiber, T. F. Kelaher, W. F. Haw, 
August Braun, Edward Platow, Frederick Bund: 
stein, David W. Kohn, Joseph Meyer, William 
Steen, Charles Dellar, James Lindler. M. L. Gold- 
man, A. M. Lee, Charles Thorpe, Henry John- 
son, Thottias Barclay, HR. H. Nugent, Pail 
Gantert, Andrew_H. Campbell, Jeremiah Pang- 
born, and Col, J. W. Marshall. : 

From the Young Meti's Republican Club of 
this city were Col. C. T. Homer, Col. J. H. Wood, 
Howard R. Poole, Cephas Brainerd, James 8. 
Lebmaier, John F. Baker, E. C. Ripley, Henry 
L. Sprague, James A. Blanchard, Meyer S. Isaacs, 
Gilbert KR, awes, Jefferson Clatk, Joseph 
Poole, N. Budiong, A. ©. Cheney, Henry 
Gleason, 8. G. Jelliffe, Lucius C. Ashley, E. T. 
Bartlett, Monroe DB. Bryant, Mahlon Chance, 
George W. Delano, Joseph P. Fitoh, A. F. Fran- 
cis, H, C. Humphrey, Louis ©. Hall, George S. 
Hart, BA, Judson, outa B. Morris, J. 8. Mo- 
Williams, G. S. Robinson, D. 8. Rohson, Oscar 8. 
Strauss, William Strauss, R. L. Stanton, Win- 
field S. Stephenson, Charles Kitchell, William 
Broome, Thomas F. Wentworth, and M. 
Crowe. 

The Young Men’s Repubtivan Club of Jétsey 
City were represented by 75 members, among 
them 85 colored men. Among these were W. P. 
Douglass, Capt. Edwara Van Antwerp, Lieuts. 
J.B. Montgomery, E. W. Wooley, and A. D. 
Bonneville; C. E. Royce, C. P. Benedict, Aaron 
Sidman, James Reeves, frente Keiser, C. Huad- 
son, Frederick Eben, John Willis, W. B. Jones, 

a John Matthews, Fleming Ballou, 
John Cole, and George Thompson. 

The Young Men's Republican, Club of Balti- 
more had in the tine W. . Johnson, D. 
Pinckney West, W. J. Hooper, Thorndyke 
Chase, George T. Baggs, George B, Creamer, A. 
B. Walsh, Charles 8. Read, sames W, Minifie, D. 
Cc. Timanus, F, D. Sauerwein, J. W. Bond, M. C. 
Killam, E. F. Macy, W. F. Prime, FE. D. G. Bond, 
Enoch Pratt, Alexander Shaw, J. A. Gerry. and 
J. A. J. Creswell. 


THE VETERAN DIVISION. 
FORMATION OF THE GRAND ARMY POSTS 
AND OTHBR OLD SOLDIERS 
Gen. Sickles and staff, mostly in car- 
riages, formed early in the morning in Canal- 
street west of Broadway. Immediately after 
the militia had passed this point, and as the cata- 
falque came in view m lower Broadway, orders 
were to commanders to form posts of the Grand 
Army in two rahks on either side of Broadway. 
The Brooklyn column, under command of 
Grand Marshal Fred Cochen, wa@ placed on tlie 
east side of the street, while the New-York posts 
took the west, the line extending from Canal- 
street north. Many of the visiting posts were 
escorted by local posts while others were placed 
with the department organizations of the vart- 
ous States and stationed between Fourteenth 

and Thirty-fiftn streets. . 

There was no delayin bringing the Second 
Division into the line. Commander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Army Gen. 8. S. Burdette and staff 
were mounted, as was Department Commander 
H. Clay Hall, of this State and staff. The 
formation of the posts at the sides of Broadway 


- 


facilitated the movement of the line, as the order 


to wheel into line was easily executed and with 
more advantage than if they had been formed 
in side streets: This course was pur- 
sued with all the veteran organizations 
As tothe number of. Grand Army men in the 
line the estimate isa Very varied one. It was, 
however. the largest ever known in this city. It 





was the first titte it a number ot yearé tat the 
posts of New-York and Kings Counties have pa- 
raded together, and again must bé considered 
the fact that ali formed with unustally full 
ranks, and visiting posts from this atid other 
States very materially ifiéreaséd the tally. A 
careful calculation placed thé nuriber of Grand 
Army men and the other veterans inline at 
about 18,000. Of these the Graiid Army méii, re- 
tired officers, &c:, footed up 13,500. The Loyal 
Legion and soéiétics of thé Afmies of the Po- 
tomas, Ciimberand, and Tennesseo reached 


about 2,500, Smaller bodies made up thie re- 
mainder. 


There wassome uncertainty early in the morn- 
ing as to where the various Grand Army posts 
should assemble. A late order was issued on 
Friday night, after many of the organizations 
were on their way to this city, changing the 
formation. As finally arranged the line rested 
on Broadway, the right being at Worth-street, 
The posts from this city were under the imme- 
diate charge of Granda Marshal Bennett W. Elli- 
son. He met his staff and aides.at Earle’s Hotel 
shortly after9 A, M. Half an hour later they 
went to Grand-street, west of Broadway, where 
the first of the four local divisions was forming. 
The Grand Marshal carried an elegant sword 
presented to him on last Decoration Day by his 
comrades of Farragut Post. Phil Kearney Post, 
No. 8, was given the right of line. It is the old- 
est Grand Army of the Republic organization 
in New-York, having been organized in Septem- 
ber, 1866. There were 60 men initsranks. They 
were commanded by Comrade James W. Brinck. 
At their head was the Edward Pye Post Band, 
of Haverstraw, 13 strong, and the Koltes Post 
Band, of New-York, also 13 pieces. When the 
column moved, at 10:30, into and down the west 
side of Broadway to Canal-street the bands con- 
solidated. Meade Post, No: 38, 125 men, Com- 


rade A, Franklin Lauson comman der, fell in be- 
hind Kearney. ith thém, as their guests. 
were 26 members of Edwatd Pye Post: No. 129, 
Haverstraw, Comrade Alonzo. Bedell eom- 
mander. Judson Kilpatrick Post, No. 143; 
Comradé6 E. J. tkihsoh commander, 
swuhg in next with 150 rien. Alexan- 
der cage age Post, No: 182, commanded 
by Comrade James A. Colvin, 182. men strong, 
accompanied by 88 members of Ward Burnett 
Post, No, 49, of Tarrytown, under Commander 
Theodore Carpenter, came next.. Gen. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, qranceon of the old General after 
Whom the post is named and himself a ee 
friend of Gen. Grant, was with the Tarrytown 
organization, Sumner Post, No. 24, Comrade 

ames Black commander, wheeled in with 76 
men, e other organizations fell in_ hurriedly 
and without repatd td position, Théy wére 
John A. Dix Post, 135 strong, commanded by T. 
B. Odell;. Lafayette. Post, 140 veterans, Com- 
mander David J. Mallon; Abraham Lincoln 
Post, No. 13. with 61 mén, under Vice-Com- 
mander A; J; B. Miller, and carry ing the 
battle fan of the One Hundred and Third New- 
York; Robett Anderson Post, No. 58, 80 mén, 
Comrade J. B. Lord se Wadsworth 
Post, No..77, 130 men, Comrade James Rogers 
commanding, with 40 men of Imsle ‘ost, No. 
646, Cornwall, utidér Commander W. G. Pride; 
James O, Rice Post, No. 29, 100 men, uiider Com- 
rade George R. Bevins, with the guidon of the 
iptly -aacond New-York; Oliver Tilden Post, 
No. 98, of Morfisatiia, 70 men, undér Comrade 
Rate; Kimball Post, No. 100, 60 Comrades; dom- 
manded by James H: Folan. The total number 
of men in the First Division, including two 
martial bands numbering 15 pieces, was 1,481. 

The second division of the local posts of the 
Grand Army of the Republic assembled in 
Broome-street, east of Broadway, and ettending 
from that street back to Fim. lt compriséd the 
following New-York City posts: J. L. Riker, 
No, 62, John Schmidling, Commander, 183 men; 
Koltes, No. 82, Henry Kloebet, 367 mén; Joe 
Hooker, No, 81, Philip Aschér, 81 mén: William 
D, Kennedy, No, 42, Jonn OC. Limbeck, 125 men; 
Ellsworth, No, 67, Jacob Wilcox, 26 men; Cam- 
eron, No. 79, J. $8. Phillips, 108 "inen; John A. 
Rawlins, No. 80, Gebrge W. Wood, 32 men; 
Reno, No. 44, Louis Hess, 115 men; 
Post No. 69 which was ordered to 
fall inh with the division, becatie misplaced 
and did not march in its allotted place. It con- 
tained about 100 men. Each post carried its so- 
ciety flag gna the national flag, and William D. 
Kennedy Post was headed bya fifé and drum 
corps 40 strong. In the céntre of the division 
was a detailof men, under Orderly Sergt. John 
Tranch, who carried the tattered remnants of a 
féw old battle flags. Charles Kellar, a veteran of 
the Sixty-eighth New-York, proudly bore a bans 
ner which went with his regiment throuch Vir- 
gihia»and Was Carried with them “while they 
were marching through Georgia.” In the first 
Battle of Bull Run four bearers were shot from 
under the flag during a space of six hours. ‘I'he 
staff wis shattered by three bullet shots, 
and remains so to the present day. Two 
battle flags of the old Forty-fifth New-York 
Regiment were carried, by Stephen Dhomey 
atid Joseph Neubauer. They Were in any num- 
ber of battles, including both the Bull Runs and 
Gettysburg. All that is left of them is a few 
stars and stripes bound to_the staff by crape. 
Richard Snedeker, a typical Long Island Dutch- 
man, of Jonn A. Kawlins Post, had a flag which 
he said was in every battle “trom Suffoik right 
clean to Appomattox.” Benjamin Dechtel, ex- 
color-bearer from the froit in the Seventy- 
second Pennsylvania Fire Zouaves, accompanied 
the flags as a relief bearer, Many of the vetérans 
as well as the flags exhibited scargof hard- 
foiight battles, William Melntosh, of John A. 
Rawiliiis Post, marchéd with one empty sleeve, 
He fought on the man-of-war ercadita, 
and had an arm. shot oft while firing 
a salute over Leé’s sufrender. John A. 
Vanderbilt and Fratik Moore, both of Will- 
iam D. Kennedy Post, likewise matched each 
with an empty sleeve. The former lost his arm 
at Gettyysburg and Moore's was shot off in the 
navy. L. Riker Post contains & number of 
bullet-scarred men, Nine-tenths of the men 
fought with Grantin the Richmond. campaign 
and obariy all of them served through the war 
from beginning to end. Caimeroh Post sett sev- 
eral of its crippled members to the. park jn car- 
riages, among the number peing John Farrell, 
who had both legs shot off in the Wilderness; 
their old Chaplain. Samuel 8. Willis, who re- 
turned from the war minus an arm, and Jobn 
Martin, who received serioug wounds in aleg 
and an arm, also in the Wilderness. Daniel 
Monahan, who had an arm shot off in one of his 
nea was also among the number in the car- 
riages. ! eS 
- In Broome-street, west of Broadway, the Third 
Division of the Grand Army of the Republic 
under Commander Michael Duffy, assembled 
soon after 8 o’clock and lined the sidewalk down 
to Woostersstreet. This division comprised 
Sedgwick Post, No. 186, under Commander John 
Koebel, with 110 men; Johu A. Andrews Post, 
No. 234, of 70 colored men who fought in the 
war; Thaddeus Stevens Post, No. 255, of 40 col- 
ored mien who fought in the army and 
navy; K D. Morgan Post No. ae? with 
114 men, under Conimander Samuel Minnis; 
A. 8. Williams Post; No. 894, with 55 men, under 
Commander J. F. Nesbitt; Benedix Post. No. 
402, with 40 men, under Commander John A. 
Aufret: Frederick Haeckel Post, No. 408, with 
63 men, under Commander Albert Fest, with the 
drum corps containing three little girlie, who 
have beeti cotmplimeiited by President Cleveland; 
Veteran Post, No. 486, with 100 men, under Com- 
mander Oliver 0. Ayres; Farnham Post, No. 458, 
with 100 men, under Commander Legere; Ed- 
ward H. Wade Post, No. 520, with 60 men, under 
Commander John A. Bidir, and Gen. James Mc- 

uade Post, No. 557, under Commander Alexan- 

er Francisco. 

The different organizations composing tlhe 
Veteran Association of the Grand Army of the 
Republic also met in Broome-street, just west of 
Broadway, under command of Col. Jacob R. 
Riley. The organizations were thé veterans of 
the First Regiment of New-York Volunteers, 
with 80 men, under Col, Kerrigan, and seven 
tattered battle flags; the Mexican Vetera 
League of Brooklyn, with 30 men, under Col. J. 
§, Color; the Oné Hundred and Thirty-Third 
Regiment of New-York Volunteers, with 30 men, 
under Col. Johnson C. Hull, and the Seventy- 
Ninth Highlanders, with 75 men, under Col. 

aird, 

The fourth division of the New-York City 
posts of the Grand Army, under the command 
of Comrade Samuei Paulding, formed in Spring- 
street, west of Broadway. This division com- 
pried: Dahlgren Post, No. 113, Somanapyes by 

ilham McKEntee, and numberin men. 
Gen. Hall's headquarters flag and the flag of Gen. 
Burnside were carried by this post. <A juvenile 
band accompanied the men. Vanderbilt Post, 
No. 138, was under the command of Major John 
D. Terry. Other officers were: John Bing- 
ham, ex-Commander; James Morrissey, Senior 
Vice-Commander; R. T. Kipp Goagetmaster; 
J. Murray Lake, Surgeon, an . ©. Jenness, 
Adjutant. The post numbered 60men. Stein- 
wehr Post, No. 192, was under the command. of 
Gen. Viadimir Kryschinovsky. Other officers 
were: Coroner Ferdinand vy, Vice-Com- 
mandér; Col. George Travers, C. Otto Baese, and 
Adolph Basch. The post numbered 100 men. 
Gilsey Post, No. 264, was commanded by Chris- 
tian Heintz. Other officers were ustave 
Alting, John Lechtreker, Henry Petersen, Al- 
drich Steinach, Henry Oesch, and Alexander 
Mueller. The post numbered 150 men. Andrew 
Jackson Post, No, 800, was under the command 
of ©. H. Lutjens. Other officers were Denis 
O'Connor, William W. Potts, Thomas H. Kelly, 
Dr. D. F. “Reynolds, and James H. Evans. The 
oy numbered 50 men. Adam Goss Post, No. 

, was commanded by John Lonergan. Other 
officers were Charles gy i Martin Conlin, 
Milton D. Dodge, William Kinse ,and B, J. 
Eddington. This post numbered men. Cor- 
coran Post, No. 427, was under the command of 
William De Lacy. Other officers were P. Trav- 
ers, M. Dunlevy, A. J. Fleming, and P. Doodey. 
The post numbered 60 men. Naval Pust, No. 
516, was led by E. 8. Jones. Other officers were 
George Abbott, F. J. Cropsey, HE. F. Jennings. 
8. D, B. McCalmont, J. M. Johnson, 4nd James 
McCiinchy. The post numbered 60 men. 

Brooklyn sent a large contingent to the Grand 
Army display. Mansfield Post had about 500 
men in line; William Lioyd Garrison Post, 140; 
Cushing Post, 50; Dakin Post, 150, and Deven 
Post, 135. Among other posts represented were: 
Rankin, 150; Thatford, 80; George L. Strong, 90; 
Harvey Young, 60; Grant, Frank Head, 100, an 
McKonsis, 60. 

New-Jersey's contributions to the ranks of the 
veterans was an extremely generous one, Each 
of the Grand Army posts of the State was, it is 
asserted, represented. e largest of them was 
Farragut Post, which turned out 220men. The 
total number of veterans from New-Jersey was 


near! k 
throughout this State, outside of the 
aud Brooklyn, made food 
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displays, Connecticut and Massachusetts werd 
also well represented in the long line. The war 
veterans’ ofganizations were numerous, and 


added nearly 3,000 men to the division. 


CEE a Re P : 
SEEN FROM THE LINE OF MARCH. 
WHAT THE MARCHERS NOTICED ON THEIR 


JOURNEY TO RIVERSIDE PARK. 


It was an enormous gathering of people, 
and withal an orderly one, that crowded the side- 
walks and squates dloh the route of the pro- 
cession. Nor did thesé publi domains Hold all 
the people who gathered to see the procession, 
for from the City Hall to the open country 
along the Boulevard and the upper end of the 
route every window held its two, three, and 
sometimes six occupants. Peoplé but 4 little 
distance from, but in full view of the déolumi, 
48, for instances, in the Union-Squate Hotel, tte 
Everett House, and buildings around Madison- 
square, but not adjacent to the line of march, 
viewed the procession with lorgnettes and field 
glasses. Tho housetops, too, were sought as 
available and sightly locations, and many a 
building from City Hall to the Park bore its ten, 
a dozen, or twoscote spectators. 

Now and then some one, etiterprising for the 
sake of profit or thoughtful for the coiifort of 
his friends and ‘guests, erected a temporary 
awning and converted the roof of his domain 
into a sheltered spot, from which the parade 
could be viewed with comfort bordering even 
on luxury. It was curious to notice that the 
spectators who statiotied themselves below Mad- 
ison-8quaré were largely, 80 far a’ Gasual inspec- 
tion would show, visitors from other localities, 
Save, of course, the occupants of the windows 
of businéss builditigs, Who were principally 
friends and guests of the proprietors. Along 
Fifth-avenue the spectators were, most of them, 
from the immediate vicinity, or from some part 
of thé city, and along ihe upper end of the 
route résidents ahd strangers were mingled in 
something like equal proportions. 

The militia regiments were récognized from 
point to point, asthéir friends happened to be 
cohgregated, with rotinds of applause; something 
quiet, yet cordial. The Sixty-ninth, however, 
fell in with a gathering in the vicinity of Forty- 
fourth-street that was not thoroughly friendly, 
bnt this was, 80 faras known, about the only 
disagreeable incident. There were long sections 
of street a large proportion of the occupants of 
which removed their hats as the catafalque 
passed. There were others on which only now 
and theh a hat was raised, but this was 
rather ati ‘indication of forgetfulness of 
the plysicdi mark of respect rather 
than of neglect. Second only to that paid the 
catafalque was the respect shown the Grand 
Army and other organizations of veteran sol- 
diers. It is safe to say that in no gathering in 
many years of the rank and file of the armies of 
20 years ago has such consideration been mani- 
fested by the onlookers, The delégation of Con- 
federate veterans, which occupied a prominent 
position in tlie civic division of the procession, 
attracted comparatively little attention from 
those who looked for banners to indicate the 
personnel of the organizations as they passed, 
but when, as it now and then occurred, they 
were recognized, it was in the kindliest spirit. 

Although rooms and windows at intervals on 
Broadway were quietly sold for big prices, the 
first open indiéation of speculation to one who 
formed part of the procession was noticed on 
Fourteenth-street, between Union-square and 
Fifth-avenue, and along this part of the route 
there were niany signs in the windows of first 
and second stories of good seats to let. Some of 
the stands were primitive little affairs, built up 
of dry goods boxes and other rough and ready 
material. Others conisted of rows of settees 
or chairs On little platforms. On low- 
er Fifth-avenue many houses, eévident- 
ly closed for the season, were occupied, 
so far as windows were concérned, to the upper 
stories, even though the outer storm doors were 
closed in Summer fashion. The Manhattan 
Club house windows were crowded with mem- 
bers early in the day, and many even remained 
to see that most uninteresting part of any pro- 
cession, the line of carriages, such as made up a 
considerable part of the civic division. The 
Glenham Hotel had rather a suagestive-looking 
picket fence across its entrance steps at the side- 
walk line, and onit was a sign indicating that a 
Special price was set upon its windows. But as 
& rule any speculation in seats along Fifth-ave- 
hue was conducted without general publicity. 

Progress along Broadway from Canai-street 
to Union-square, and Fourteenth-street and 
Fifth-avenue below Madison-square, for that 
part of the procession which formed on the 
lower part of the line was provokingly slow at 
times on account of the breaks for the passage 
of horse cars. The catafalque passed the head of 
Great Jones-street, for example, at12:10 o’clock. 
Yet such were the delays incident to the 
wheeling into line of a body of carriages at 
Madison-square, and to the short but fre- 
quent delays for horse cars, that it was 
2 o'clock before the head of Great Jones-street 
was uncovered for the movement of the civic 
division, and it was an hour later still when Gen. 
McMahon and his aides passed through Madison- 
square. The cars were withdrawn from Broad- 
way. but were necessarily run through Uni- 
Versity-place, and that caused a break 
on Fourteenth-street. ‘The ‘ bobtails’ run- 
ning on the latter street were stopped 
at the Fifth-avenue intersection and lifted 
bodily to the opposite track by gangs 
of men stationed there for the purpose. At 
Twenty-third-street there was a double crossing, 
and it isa principle well understood by those of 
experience in handling processions that a halt 
cannot be made simultaneously by along line, 
but passes along the line as the ripples caused 


by throwing a stone into water pass on in circles 
ot ittcreasing diameter. These delays doubtless 
had something to do with the loug breaks which 
to some extent marred the movement of the 
procession in its Jatter hours. 

When the procession reached Twerity-third- 
street Madison-square was packed with peopte,; 
and the side streets leading from Fifth-avenue 
were filled with spectat ors, Sr pressing forward 
toward the line of march. Capt. Williams, with 
275 policemen behind him, however, kept order 
s0 that the procession passed without undue 
hindrance. The crowd in the park was not an 
easy one to handle, but tt was admirably man- 
aged by the commander of the Twenty-ninth 
Precinct, The scene at Madison-square was a 
remarkable one. The pathway bordering the 
park on the east side had been filled by 8 
o'clock ih the morning. By 11 o’elock, when 
the head of the procession passed the Fifth- 
Avenue Hotel, the entire park was filled with 
spectators, who stood on tiptoe, Craning their 
necks forward to catch a glimpse of the passing 
procession. Two hours later, when the funeral 
car passed by, thé crush had become alimost ter- 
rible. Men and boys were pérched on the cross 
trees of the telegraph poles, the roofs of the 
houses at the junction of Fitth-avenue and 
Broadway were packed with people, and in the 
park itself thousands of men, women, and ¢hil- 
dren werestanding on tiptoe to see the grand 
pageant which was passing. 

There were many noticeable draperies along 
Fifth-avenue beyond Madison-square, sofe 
having been put up as late as Friday. The 
Stewart mansion was draped in an unostenta- 
tious way, and the windows were faifly well oc- 
cupied, while the fénee served as a point 
of observation for a considerable number 
of men and boys. The Vanderbilt mansions 
were handsomely draped, but were deserted. 
Near Forty-fourth-strget was noticed the fol- 
lowing sign on the stoop of a private residence: 
**Oatmeal ice water, free.’ It was the first 
locality at which those in the latter part of the 
procession could obtain this refreshment. Quite 
a number of peopie made use of the reservoir 
as a sightly position. The little strip of slope be- 
tween the fence and the walls was fully occupied, 
and a row of people on the crest of the wall, 
br pte vat ee hag hag ae a tempo- 
rary a ng, excite @ envy of number 
less fortunate sightseers. J —_ 

Jay Gould's residence appeared to be unten- 
anted save by servants, At the cathedral a 
group of clergymen sat comfortably on a row 
of benches on a temporary stand almost in the 
entrance, and the front of the grounds of the Ro« 
man Catholic Orphan Asylum in the next block 
was taken up by the friends of the managers. 
In the grounds of St. Luke’s Hospital a photog- 
rapher, who had erected a temporary aallery, 
took instantaneous views of the procession as 
each division swept by. Nearly all the churches 
on this section of the route had tempor 
stands erected within the gates, the seats of 
which were given up to such members of 
congregations as were in the city. ' 

It was at the intersections of side strects with 
Fiith-avenue, between Madison-square and Fif- 
ty-seventh-street, that. speculative owners of 
trucks and cabs did the biggest business. They 
were on the ground rege a and in force, and the 
rough seats with which they provided their con- 
vepances commanded prices ranging from 50 
‘cents to $3 each. The peddlers of badges, lemon- 
ade, and even ice}water at acent a glass were out 
in sores in this aistrict, and before the rear 
guard of police wheeled out of Fifth-avenue the 
sandwich vendors and milkmen had busfness 
enough for a week iti ordinary times. 

the interseotion of Fifty-seventl.street 
and Fifth-avenu: there was a constant diminu- 
tion in the ranks of the procession. It was un- 
derstood that any of the military organizations, 
Grand Ate posts, or civic bodies could leave at 
Fifty-seyenth-street if they mag Mr the lon: 
hours of waiting in the forenoon told on th 


. Lincoln, of 





he Shaw Post, of Staten Island; 
worth, of ount Vernon;_ the 
ting, of Greenport; How- 
ill; Charles Lawrence, of 

rey . M. Cummins, of Gosh- 

en; Isaac ¢ Tucker, of Newark; Abrabam 
} ew York, and the Mexican War 
Veterans were among those that left the line at 
Fifty-seventh-street, and marched, some of 
them up Fifth-avenue to Fifty-ninth-street, 
where they disbanded; and the rest through 
Bast Fifty-seventh-street. Several of the posts 
also jJeft the line at Fifty-sixth-street, and 
marched toward Sixth-avenue. The Massachu- 
setts regiment loft.at Sixth-avenut,; and severdl 
other military bodies were dismissed within the 
fiext mile and a half. A nuniber of civic 
bodies left the line at. Fifty-seventh- 
streot, t the Producé Exchange Com- 
mittee, the Highland Gu vds, ahd other 
bodies on foot continued tre march @& con- 
siderable distarice further. It was something of 
@ race, however, to close up the distance, and 
the procession, or rather the iptter half of it, 
lost much of its character as well a8 of numbers. 
In fact the continuation of the march was somis- 
thing in the nasace of an attempt to reach Clare- 
mont before the cerémonies were Over, and a3 
this appeared more and more hopeless the line 


grewthinnerandthinner; . 
Such of the catriages of the civic division as 


continued on to Claremont found themselves on 
the outskirts of an immense concourse of peo- 
ple, and; a8 & matter of fact, had the line of 
march been continued in perfect order to the 
end and room for the entire body of men in line 
been found at Claremont the sérvicés at the 
tomb would have been conipleted some time be- 
fore the rear guard would have come to a final 
Halt. 
SCENES 1N RIVERSIDE PARK. 
AN IMMENSE THRONG WAITING PATIENTLY 
ALL DAY IN THE SUN; 

Before the dew was off the grass people 
living far up town began to pick out choice 
situations for viewing the final ceremonies in 
Riverside Park. Ratber than struggle with the 
crowds in the streets down town they preferred 
to wait all diay in the sum arid get a good look at 
the closing séeties. Whole fatiilies, bringing 
lunch With tient, took possession of shade trées 
on the biuff and sat down ftill of complacent 
satisfaction; fecling assured that, orice having 
passed the boundary line of the park, the police 
would never take the trouble to drive them all 
out again, In this they wero sadly mistaken. 

Before 9 o’clock Capt. Beatty sent his gray- 

coated policemen arouhd thé park with in- 
stflictions to séiid everybody not fortified with 
a permit beyond the sidewalk skitting thé east- 
ern limit of the drive. Thé disappointed eatly 
comers begged, pleaded, dnd éntreated, but the 
policemen had strict orders and were inexorable; 
Thus a long line of people, with their toes on the 
inner edge of the pavement, was formed from 
the east crest of the bluff at the end of the park 
as far as the éye cotild reach down the drive. 
First it wa8 a single line, soon it doubled, then 
it trebled, until the shoals of néw arrivals that 
cate trampitg atross the meadows iti the fear, 
wending their way through the dusty streets and 
taking short cuts over fences ahd across private 
yards, swelled it to an army. All footsteps tend- 
ed to the same point—the tomb on the hilltop. 
%& It was marvelous to see the people come. Men 
and women were hirrying on foot, dragging 
crying children along by the hand as though 
they had not a minute to lose, aithouch the body 
of the great mian whose coffin they were all out 
on purpose to see had not yet left the City Hall, 
In cabs, in carts, in busses, in lumbering trucks, 
in horse cars, or anything that would run on 
wheels, the multitude kept coming, the number 
of persons that rode being invariably determined 
by the capacity of the vehicle and not 
by the pliysical énduraficé of the horses. 
As the line stretched further dnd fur- 
ther down the edvye of the drive 
toWard Seventy-second-street, policemen were 
stretched out in front of them, a few feet apart. 
It was a remarkable sight, eveéh for 4 New- 
Yorker, to see a straight line of blue coats and 
brass buttons nearly three miles long stemming 
back as effectually asa stone breakwater sets a 
limit to the tide the turbulent, pushing crowd 
of htiman bettigs behind them. Woe to thé man 
or woman that tried to cross the sidewalk, At 
the street edrhers the thorotighfate was kept 
open, but no Vehicles were allowed to roll into 
the park drive, nor could the wagons come to 4 
standstill at the street line. 

By 10 o’clock, when the first gun«from the 
war ships on the river announced to the crowd 
that the great pageant was on its March, even 
people in the rear could not find places to stand 
between One Hundred and Twéntyisecond and 
One Htindred and Twenty-seventh streets, 80 
they began to broaden out the Hne down toward 
the city almost out of sight of the tomb. 
At any time, however, till the funeral pro- 
cession entered the park good places 
were not hard to find along the lower 
end of the drive..The minute guns on the 
war ships had been marking the steady progress 
of the procession for two hours beforo the 
imét working on the tomb dropped their 
tools and lett éverything in readiness for re- 
eciving the body. So many little details, not 
considered in the hurry and bustle of prelim- 
inary preparation. remained to be attended to 
that the workmen never ceased their labors 
throuch the night, and continued right on till 
hoon, with the exception of a brief rest fora 
hurried breakfast. The little Runic cross that sur- 
mounts the entrance to the vault, instead of be- 
ing left an olive-green color, the same as the iron 
gate, was finished off in maroon and gilt.. The 
large lette®t ‘“G” on the gate was gilded also. 
The earpenters were the last mento quit work, 
after putting down a platform 125 feet long 
directly fronting the tomb and about 50 feet 
from if, amply provided with seats for distin- 
guished guests at the ceremonfés. 

Muck as the work has been pushed, it wags im- 
possible to thoroughly finish the tomb before 
the body was put intoit. The apbearande of 
the roof yesterday, a barrel-shaped arch, covered 
with moist tar, which was half hidden by a few 
shovelfulls of loose sand, did not favorably im- 
press many persons who saw the tomb for the 
first time, and were under the impression that 
it was Comipletéd. So soon as the present cover- 
ing will admit of if, probably by Monday, the 
roof will be finished with a covering of brick, 
and the rims orndmented with bitiestone, to 
harmonize with four spurs of the same material 
at the side. In tho interior of the vault every 
thing was perfect. The enamel had hardened 
beautifully over night and had a surface as 
bright and polished as @ porcelain vase. The 
two large blocks of marble were placed in posi- 
tion, the heavy steel casing laid across them, the 
undertaker took the brass keys te the door atid 
grate, atid everybody waited for the closing 
scenes. 

Leaving out the immense crowd, the following 
is a pen picture of the tomb and its surround- 
ings about noon, when everything was declared 
finished, so far as could be until after the burial. 


The plain fronting the vault, extending from 
One Hundred and Twernty-second-street to the 
end of the park, and from. the broad driveway 
to the bitiff, sloping down 180 feet to the river 
banks. Was devold of grass, but was ag smooth 
and level ag constant grading and rolling could 
make it. Only persons who saw the site one 
week ago could form any idea of the trans- 
formation it has undergone since then. 
Broad intersections of gravel, rolled 80 
from the grand stands 

like «a. concrete pavement. 

marked the paths that had been laid out for the 
marching of the militia and the carriages of in- 
vited guests. The littie hill into which the 
foutidations of the vault had been et was made 
as attractive as the hasty time for preparation 
would allow. The trees on if were carefully 
pruned, Ribbons of green turf, frequently 
watered to keen it fresh, covered the ground 
close tp to the walls of the vault that had been 
worn bare by the constant tread of laborers’ 
feets..,A neat fence—a circle of black posts with 
@ one-inch chain h them—heiped 


rank afid file. 
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bright gold. It was placed on mahogany dhs 
over the pavement in front of the tomb. The 
wind was just right to keep it well within th 
moving shadow of anew national flag, 26 by 
seh sep conaee at maint — as staff a to 

@ north o o yauls ose tom he 
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drills, : 


and mak all 
onthe setting of the was fteoit. 
The recent han ‘washed gery me . 
the leaves and the eye rested ong great area oF 
foliage not parched by the heat of midsummer, 
but fresh and green as in the month of May. 
The white tents of the soldiers’ camp ben 

the oaks on the bluff looked all the prettier from 
the contrast, ‘To crown all, there was the noble 
river betteath in its most gg soenlng aepect. 

By 1o’clock the vrowd gan to look with 
some impatience for a glimpse of the procession. 
People were getting hungry and poured change 
into the pockets ot vendors who spread the greas 
giories of homemade cookery to the t an 
the dust. All sorts of things to eat, from dough- 
nuts to peanute, and innumerable washes to 
drink, from qmonede to barley water fonge a 
ready sale. One thing was noticeable. e 
peddlers did not have fill the air with noisy 
cries in err to get customers. Notso with the 
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owners of grand stands. Two wore in 
reach of the tomb, Not a vestige remainea of 
those stopped by injunction on the Pos t estate, 
8o the proprietors of the others advanced their 
rices in expectation of ae a rich harvest, 
rly morning prices were $3 and $5 a seat. The 
crowd passed by, and_ by noon good positions 
were selling at $1. Still hundreds of feet of new 
timber remained unoccupied. 

When the sound of the drums heralded the ap. 
jroseuing troops one of the men grew desperate, 

aking off his coat and My bing on an up. 
tun , Box. ie roared et f onted, 2 ering 

8 at 50 cents, until one e | Com 

Bioh’ts BeAt Word over that he me a be arrested 
it he did not stop. He stopped, and by searching 
in the crowd for tired people, he d, bes 
fore the day was over, to fill up his stand at very 
cheap rates. It wassoallalong the line. Peo- 
ple at the lower end of the drive who had spread 
out chairs in the open fields, utterly devoid of 
shelter, had their labor for their pains. Several 
Photographers took views of the remarkable 
scenes at the park from private property. Only 
one man did so with permission from the de« 
partment to carry his camera around wherever 
he pleased, and he will turn in a share of his 
profits to the Monument Association, His views 
will be copyrighted. 

A few minutes past 1 o’clock the ringing of ups 
town church bells gave information that the 
procession was Well on its way,and by 1:15 a 
squad Of mounted police came dashing up with 
intelligence that the troops were ir the park and 
would soon be at the tomb. The crowd becams 
moré compact, and grew visibly larger every 
minute. undreds of men and boys, unable to 
see the Vault otherwise, dlithed to perilous post- 
tions at the tops of high trees. One man disre« 
garded the advice of the police and sat with hig 
legs dangling from a slender limb % feet abov: 
the ground. He fell and struck his forehea 
against a stone, injuring himself soseverely that 
he died early last 6évoning. 

The moment the troops came in sight a sailor 
ran along the bluff signaling with a flag to the 
yous in the river. The guns bégan to boom, 
and it was wonderful to hear. the echoes re- 
verberate among the hills. Nothing like it i8 
heard in this part of. thé country, except when 
the West Point cadets give exhibitions with 
their heavy canon duritig the annual éxattiind- 
tions. A big £4 on the. Powhatan seemed; so 
far as could be judged from the hill, to make 
more noise than all the others put together. 
The regular troops and marine corps begah ta 
pour in and mancwuvre for positions on the 

luff. The lumbering artillery wagons rolléa 
over the new roads; and gunners scattbrad &@ 
large portion of the crowd by pointing qhots 
gins right at them facing the river. Then they 
seemed to change their minds and went away 
again back of the hotel. Gen. Hancock came 
alofig glittering 1h gold lace. The four Park 
Commissioners, each one in a new High silk hat 
met him and found him ashady Spat to rest, 
His staff of aides were close by him, some of 
them with Bove colored sashes, contrasting very 
prettily with their perk, blue uniforms. ,On6 
part of the crowd askéd the otter part to point 
out Fitzhugh Lee; of Virgina, ‘ , 

Fora tew munutes Sere bi a great deal of 
trouble and excitement, but stiddenly it ceased: 
The line seemed to stop somewhere, and there 
was a long, long wait, a little more than an 
hour, really, but t6 those standing in the hot stm 
it seemed two. Telegraph information was sent 
that the catafalque could not get under the ele- 
vated railroad station at Seventy-second-street, 
and a long detour from the route was necessary; 
The Twenty-second Regiment was the first to 
match in front of the tomb. The Séventh’s men 
followed it, their well-drilled feet crunching the 
soft gfavel with admirable precision. Col. Clark 
gave the word fo halt just in front of the vault 

As there was no sign of the rear of the proces« 
sion, fhe men who arrived Carly were given pers 
mission to rest thelr weary legs beneath tha 
shade trees and get what refreshments they 
cotild. The Séventh had no reason to complain, 
Arms were stacked on thé plditi; until the place 
looked like a. vast camp sudden) atripped of its 
tents. At 8o’clock there was a cloud of dust far 
down the Drive, and it seémed as a the 
funeral var must becoming. The troops form 
in line again, and policemen scampered aroun 
on horses. But no; it was a false alarm: 
Another long ee The breeze died sway, 
and the new ag drooped on... the 
staff. It was getting very hot. At3:30 Mayor 
Grace, with Col.. Fred Grant. and . Alderman 
Sanger, arrived. They all shook hands with Po- 
li¢e Commissioner Fitz Jolin Porter and sat dow 
to wait with the rest of the multitude. At 4 
o’clock there was a sound of music and other 
ubmistakable signs of the processioh’s approach: 

By this time the, whole park, far as the eye 
could reach, was bordered east and west by 
thousands of human beings. At 4:25 the journey 
to the graye was nearly over, The carriage with 
the officiating clerzymen rolled from the main 
drive to the new road in front of the tomb; 
others followed soon after, and the catafalque 


came in view. 
a eR eee 


THE CLOSING SCENES. 
BHAUTIFUL AND IMPRESSIVH SERVICES AT 
THE TOMB. 

Amid bugie calls and the rapid shoutiti¢ 
of orders, the rattle of musketry, the roll of 
drums, the praticing of horses; inimense bodies 
of troops deploying into line atid into columa,; 
long rows of bayonets glistening like streaks of 
burnished silver, the boom and smoke of cannon 
rising from the river,a great display of uni< 
formed soldiery was soon massed around the 
tomb. It wasasight that those who saw it will 
never forget. The variotis regiments and 
bands, moving here and halting there, fotmed 
a kaleidoscope of the most brilliant colors. 
The Seventh Regiment skirted the bluff facing 
the tomb; and the Twenty-second continued in 
an even line beyondthem. The marines fringe? 
the drive and crept up the hill toward the hotel. 
The artillery men filled up a bend in the plain 
to the right. The regular infantry got behind 
the trees on the highest point of land in the 
park, where there {s some talk of putting thé 
permanent tomb. The veterans filled in vacant 
places ag close as they could conveniently get té 
the tomb, and yet leave room for the distin- 
guished civilians and mourners. Gen. Shaler 
and his staff, Gen. Hancock’s aides, and numer- 
ous others on horseback drew up within easy 
hearing of the vault and added by their soldierly 
bearifig to the magnificent spectacle, 

Meanwhile the catafalque had cottie to a halt 
close by the tomb, and the most prominent men 
in the country wére getting out of carriage 
to bid a@ great hero farewell. Drs. Douglas; 
Shrady, and Sands stood within 20 feet of the 
bier of him over whom they had watched so 
many anxious hours. The Rev. Dr. Newman 


,and the little group: of clergymen of various 


ereeds who had been invited to participate by 
theit presencé Waited, with tincovered heads, 
close at hand. Presiaent Cleveland arid the mem: 
bers of his Cabinet, ox-Presidents and ex-Cabitiet 
officers, distinguished Generals, Judges, and 
diplomats, Governors of States, heads of depart- 
ments, and Mayors of great cities were all divid- 
ing off into groups and drawing closer and closer 
fround the tomb. It was a great surprise te 
many to see the President limp badly as he 
stepped fromi his carriage and Walked to the 
tomb by Secretary Bayard’s side. The other 


Cabinet officers walked singly or in groups, just 


as they happened to alight. 

Soon atter the biack horses soméwhat dusty 
from their long journey came to & halt some 
members of the U.S. Grant Post ascended the 
cloth-covered steps to the top of the catafalque 
and reverently lifted down the purple coffin, 
while the immense throng looked silently on 
with heads uncovered. A path was voluntarily 
opened through the grotips tmmédiately sure 
rounding the vault, while the pall bearers stood 
reverently around the red cedar casket in thig 
order: 

Gen. William T. Sherman, United States Army. 

Lieut.-Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, United States 
Army. 

Admiral David D. Porter, United States Navi 

Vice-Admiral Stephen C. Rowan, United States 
Navy. . 

Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, of Virginia. 

Gen. Simon B. Buckner, of Keritueky. 

Joseph W. Drexel, of New-York. 

George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts. 

George W. Childs, of Pennsylvania. 

John A. Logan, of Illinois. 

George Jones, of New-York. 

Oliver Hoyt, of New-York. 

There was hardly asound, except theroll of 
drums in the distance and the tread of approach« 
ing troops, while the coffin was lowered into the 
case and the undertaker screwed on the lid. 
Then the wreath of oak leaves that the dead 
General’s grandchild Julia and Dr. Douglas's 
little daughter made in the woods at Mount 
MoGregor was placed upon it. This wreath, 
with others put on afterward by the Meade Post, 
went into the tomb with the body, 

Thefe was another pause and another opening 
in the groups a minute later when the members 
of Gen. Grant’s family walked very slowly from 


their carriages and halted near the pall bea: 
at the head of the coffin. Very tow expected 
the ladies of the family would present, 
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Forming in open order around the body, the 

ost took position, with the Commander at the 

ead of the coffin, the Chaplain at the foot, the 
officers and Past Commanders in the rear of the 
mmander, and the post in the rear of the 

Chaplain, and the colors were brought to the 

front. After a prayer by the Chaplain and a 

flirge by the band Commander Reed said: 

One by one, as the years roll On, We are called 
together to fulfil the last sad rites of respect to 
pur comrades of the war, The pregent, full of 
the cares and pleasures of Civil life, fades away, 

na we lonk back to the time when, shoulder to 
shoulder, on many battle fields or around the 
guns of our men-of-war, we fought for our dear 
pid flag. We may indulge the hope that the 
spirit with which on land and sea hardship, pri- 
vation, and danger were encountered by our 
dead heroes may never be blotted out from the 
history or memories of the generations to 
come—a_ spirit uncomplaining, obedient to 
the behest of duty, whereby to-day 
our national bonor is secure and our 
loyed ones rest in peace under the prospetion of 
the dear old flag. May the illustrious life of him 
whom we lay in the tomb to-day prove a glori- 
ous incentive to the youth, who, in the ages to 

come, may be called upon to uphold the destinies 
of our country, As the years roll on we, too, 
shall have fought our battles through and be 
laid to rest, our souls following the long column 
to the realms aboye, as grim death, hour by 
hour, shall mark its victims. t us so liye that 
when that time shall come, those we leave be- 
hind may say above our graves, ** Here lies the 
body of a true-hearted, brave, and earnest de- 
fender of the Republic.” 

omrade Moore laid a wreath of evergreen 
upon the coffin as a symbol of undying joye from 
soldier comrades, and Comrade Weidersheim 
placed a fuli blown white rose beside it as a sym- 
boi of unselfish devotion. Comrade Seliers fol- 
lowed them with a laurel wreath, saying: ‘* Last 
token of affection from comrades in arms, we 
crown these remains with a symbol of victory.” 

These simple ceremonies were followed by the 
followiuz address by the Rev, J. W. Sayers, 
Grand Army Chaplain-in-Obief of the Depart- 
ment of Pennsyivania: 

The march of another comrade is over, and he 
lies down after it in the house appointed for all 
the Jiving, Thus summoned this open tomb re- 
minds us of the frailty of human life and the 
tenure by which we hold our own. “In such 
an bouras ye think not the Son of Man com- 
eth.” It seems well we should leave our com- 
rade to rest where over him will bend the arch- 
ing sky asit did in great loye when he pitened 
his tent or lay down weary by the way or on the 
battie-field for an hour's sleep. As he was then 
s0 he is still—in the hands of the Heavenly 
Father. ‘God giveth His beloved sleep,” 

As we lay our comrade down here to rest let 
us cherish his virtues and strive to emulate his 
example. Reminded forcibly by the vacant 
piace so late filled by our deceased brother that 
our ranks are thinning, let each one be so loyal 
to every Virtue, so true to every friendship, so 
faithful in our remaining march, that we shall 
be ready to fail out here to take our places at 
the great review, not with doubt, but in faith; 
the merciful Captain of our saivation will call 
us to that fraternity which, on earth and in 
heaven, may remain unbroken. Jesus saith, 
“Thy brother shall rise again. I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” Behold the silver cord 
having been Joosed, the goiden bow! broken, we 
commit the body to the grave, where dust shall 
return to the earth as it was and the spirit to 
God who gave it. Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, looking for the resurrection and 
the life to come, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

After the prayer came the most beautiful 
part of tne ritual, the bugle call, signitying 
* Rest.’ In the hands of a skillful player the 
sweet, mellow tones of the instrument drifted 
away on the breeze until they were heard by the 
sailars on the decks of the war vessels. Begin- 
ning softly, the tone predusily increased until 
itrose clear as a bel! on the high notes, and 
then gradually diminished. like the sound of an 
Alpine horn re-echoing among the mountains, 
until a few notes gently repeated at the finish 
seemed to come from the clouds. There wasa 
long, silent pause, after the ritual was complet- 
ed, as the post withdrew and made way for the 
clergymen. 

By this time it was after 5 o'clock. Bishop 
Harri’s stood near the coffinjwith an open prayer 
book, his white hair and striking features mak- 
ing a conspicuous feature in the group, and be- 
pas to read the Methodist Episcopal burial sery- 
ee, “1 am the resurrection and the life.’’ Ashe 
began the sun came out from behind the clouds 

nd some considerate person sheltered the 

Bishop with an umbrella. Several persons who 
listened to him were visibly affected when the 
Bishop read very touchingly the lines beginning 
“Oh, death, where is thy sting I’ Dr, New- 
man, with tears coursing down his cheeks, read 
from the Scriptures, and then led in the Lord's 
Prayer. Some of the men who stood with 
bowed heads in the group that repeated the 

rayer with him were President Cleveland, 

eaning on the arm of Secretary Bayard; Secre- 

taries Whitney, Lamar, and Endicott, and Post- 
master-General Viias, Gen. Sherman. Gen. 
Sheridan, Senator Logan, ex-Secretary Hout- 
well, ex-President Arthur, Senator John Sher- 
man, cx-President Hayes, Assistant Bishop Pot- 
ter, and Dr. Edward McGlynn, Among others 
standing in the group packed so closely to- 
gether that it would have been hard to throwa 
marble Dawooe, them and have it reach the 

round were ice-Presiden Hendricks, ex- 
Speaker Carlisle, ex-Speaker ndall, and nu- 
merous other prominent Senators, Congressmen, 
Governors, and public men in all atations of life. 

There were many prominent persons, delegates 
from various City Counciis and civic associations, 
who were very much disappointed at not reach- 
ing the tomb until just as the services were com- 
pleted. Some, indeed, failed to arrive until the 
iron gate of the vault was closed. Drums of ap- 
proaching troops were rumbling all through the 
ceremony. It seemed non ge oe ages to find room 
for all the carriages so that the persons in them 
could alight. Policemen at the lower end of the 
drive said that the procession had not actually 
finished marching before the guns announced 
that the imposing ceremony was over. 

When the committal service was over an artil- 
leryman sounded the tattoo on the bugle, ac- 
cording to Col. Grant’s request, and then atrong 
men lifted the coffin again, much the heavier 
from its cedar coffin, and disappeared with it 
into the vault. There was a slight creaking, as 
of rollers, which soon ceased, and the listening 
mourners knew that the old hero’s mortal re- 
mains had reached the end of their long journey. 
The men standing near the gate drew back and 
let the bereaved children stand looking in at the 
entrance of the tomb fora moment, their heads 
bowed in grief. Mrs. Sartoris trembled with 
sobs she strove in yain to suppress, and her 
brother led her back to the carriage. In another 
minute they were gone. The Generals and Gov- 
ernment officers looked in at the gate, grasped 
hands at parting, and were soon scattered on 
their several ways. The entire service lasted 
very nearly an hour, 

As the mourners and visitors moved away the 
Fitth Artillery men, from Governor's Island, 
began their long vigil over the dead General's 
tomb. The Beventh Regiment faced the river 
and fired three parting volleys of musketry. The 
Twenty-second Regiment foliowed with three 
volleys more, which, in turn, were succeeded 
by three salvos from the artillery, and a Presi- 
dent's salute of 21 guns. 


eatiateliicwoeenies 
PASSING BEFORE THE TOMB. 

THOUSANDS TAKING A LAST LOOK AT THE 
CASKET BEFORE THE VAULT WAS CLOSED, 

Asthe last gun of the Presidential sa- 
lute was fired the Seventh and Twenty-second 
Regiments of the National Guard, which was 
formed in double column on the western bound- 
ary of the park, faced about and began their 
march from the ground. Back of these regi- 
ments stood a crowd that extended from the 
line of gray and white to the edge of the bank 
that overlooked the Hudson. As the march be- 
gan four sentinels took position about the vault, 
pne at each corner. They were selected from 
Battery H, Fifth United States Artillery. The 
Federal forces followed those of the National 
Guard. 

Iaght clouds of dust were blown across the 


park gs the column swept northward. Asitata 
singie word of command the fifeand drum corps 
of the different bands filled the fair with shrill 
music. The music had a wonderful effect upon 
the marching men. The fatigue of the day was 
forgotten. Men who had but a few minutes 
previously recovered from prostration, the effect 
of overexertion, braced themselves and marched 
homeward with as strong and steady a step as 
they had maintained in the first hour of the 
march to the grave. The police preserved the 
imaginary lines of a square until the ground had 
been vacated by the military. Then the police 
walked toward the centre of the square, where 
the vault stood, 

For hours the immense crowd had stood out- 
tide of this line without a thought of venturing 
beyond it. When the rear ranks in their desire 
to obtain a glimpse of what was occurring in 
the, to them, charmed circle, would push for- 
ward the inner ranks would make the most des- 
perate efforts to prevent the line from being 
broken, The officers in consequence were put 
to comparatively little trouble in keeping the 
space clear. Their presence on the ground 
seemed to be sufficient. The moment they re- 
tired from their positions the same idea seemed 
to possess each one of the waiting thousands. 
There was a wild and sudden rush from all sides 
to a common centre. For hours thousands of 
men and women had stood patiently in the sun, 
buoyed up with the hope of witnessing not 
only the funeral ceremonies of Gen. Grant, 
but of examining as closely as possible the 
tomb to which hig remains had been consigned. 
Now that there seemed to be no obstacle to the 
fulfillment.of this desire, the imaginary line was 
wiped outin an instant. The huge stands that 
faced the front and rear of the vault were de- 


serted almost as quickly as if their occupants 
» bad been hurled to the ground against their 
will, Most of the carriages had left the drive. 
Those which remained were unable to move for 
15 minutes. Their drivers sould do nothing but 
txy to quict their frightened horses. The crowd 


that had ocoupied the ground on the eastern 
poundary of the park surged around and past 
them in a solid mass and then swept across the 
open space, beyond which lay the tomb, with 
the rush of a mountain torrent. 

The thousands that had faced the tomb from 
the west had less ground to coven than those 
wha stood to the east of the park, and they nat- 
urally arrived first at the goal, None walked. 
All ranas if it were worth a life to be the frst to 
reach the tomb. Women and children were 
brushed to one side by men, who were thought- 
less rather than brutal. Old and young mani- 
fested the same degree of impatience to achieve 
an object that could have been better attained 
with quiet and order. 

There were probably 500 in the first installment 
of the crowd to reach thetoemb, As they ar- 
rived on arunthe squad of police that stood in 
front of the tomb was brushed aside, but only 
forafew minutes. The crowd was forced to 
act with reason. The order was to pass the 
front of the tomb from seuth te north. As the 
way was pointed out with clubs it was quickly 
found. Then for hours men and women filed 
past the tomb. The inner door of oak was 
thrown back. The outer door of iron lattice 
work was closed, but through the bars the inte- 
rior of the tomb and the casket which contained 
the remains could be plainly seen. Noone was 
allowed to stop, or even to hesitate in the hasty 
march, as those in front were subjected to a 
constant and heavy pressure by those in the 
rear. Those who passed the tomb had simply an 
opportunity of casting a fleeting glance at its 
interior. Few probably saw the casket, as they 
had little idea of what to expect. But the fact 
that they had looked at the spot where Gen. 
Grant's body lay seemed to satisfy everybody. 
** I saw the casket,” said one man, smiling as if 
he had founda fortune. Expressions of a simi- 
jar character were heard on all sides. Many 
boasted they bad laid their hands on the tomb, 
as if mere contact with the brick and stone that 
covered the body, was an honor to be remem- 
bered and recounted in days to come. 

While the great body of the crowd was thus 
engaged, peddlers hawxed their wares about and 
did a thriving business, They offered photo- 
graphs of Gen, Grant and medallions containing 
the date of his birth, his appointment as General 
in Chief of the Army, his election to the Presi- 
dency, and his death. Hundreds of both me- 
mentoes were sold within a stone’s throw of his 
grave. The lemonade and sandwich vendors, 
who had been kept off the ground during the 
day, made up for lost time. They quickly dis- 
posed of their stock among the hungry and 
thirsty thousands, who were not satisfied to 
leave the park, at least so long as daylight re- 
mained. The deserted stands were again put to 
their original use, After reviewing the tomb, 
many took seats upon the stand. Why they did 
80 nore could say, except that they did not wish 
to go totheir homes. They seemed tothink that 
by leaving the park they would miss something 
to be regretted, though unable to say or even to 
imagine what this could be. 

The crowd of personseeager and curious to 
peer into the tomb pressed on jn seemingly end- 
less line until 6 o’clock, when Capt. Beaty, of 
the park police, ordered his men to close the 
passageway made by their lines, and to remoye 
the crowd from the vicinity of the tomb. There 
were then remaining not less than 4,000 persons 
within sound of a pistol shot, fully half of whom 
had not had achanceto pass in front of the 
tomb, and nearly ail of those who had rot passed 


wanted to do so. The police acted with dispatch, 
and within 15 minutes they had cleared a space 
for 100 feet from the entrance to the tomb in 
front, and also the chained inclosure on the 
slope above and behind. After this the eather- 
ing dwindled fast, although enough yet remained 
to make a large crowd, probably 2,000 persons, 

A group of nfen had been waiting for an hour 
or longer underatree just back of the tomb, 
One of them kept his hand on an iron machine 
about the sizeof a haycutter and resembling a 
haycutter in its scoop and wheel, Another stood 
ata barrel filled with soft coal. Several boxes 
lay near. The men were P. T. Cregan, T, 8. 
Sutherland, Henry EB. Darby, Patrick Shieids, 
and Charles McCarthy, all from the Franklin 
Iron Works, of Troy, where the steel case was 
made, Their apparatus like a haycutter was a 


portable bdiast furnace, the wheel propelling the 
an beneath the scoop in which the coal was to 
burn, The boxes contained the 56 wrought iron 
riyets that were to be put in the steel case and that 
were to fasten it to its stone foundation, with 
the tools for that work, When the crowd was 
clegred away the men carried their apparatus 
within the tomb. The biast furnace was set up 
and started between the steel case and the door. 
All of, php ren worked inside the tomb. The 
riveting began at about 6:45, It was a small 
place for’ s0 many men and work proceeded 
slowly. 34 9 o'clock, however, the work was 
over and the workmen emerged, The tomb was 
then closed and lett to the care of Capt, J, A, 
Fessenden, with Battery H, Fifth Artillery, who 
have pitched camp under the trees in sight of 
the tomb, expecting to remain there at least 80 
days. Capt Beaty also Coparten 8 squad of men 
to the neighborhood for the n " t. 

The crowd that watched the beginning of the 
work of the men with the rivets grew rapidiy 
less after sunset and had dwindled to 100 or so 
when the tomb was closed. It was kept at about 
the same strength fora while after work began 
by arriva!s from down town who wanted to end 
the day by a visit tothe tomb. Nearly as many 
persons arrived as went away between 6 and 7 
o’clock. Many of the Jate arrivals were well 
dressed ladies. 


ON BOARD THE FLEET. 
THE SALUTES FIRED AT THE APPROACH 
OF THE CATAFALQUEB, 

When the funeral procession started 
from City Hall yesterday morning a puff of 
blue and white smoke beiched from the port 
bow of the United States steamer Despatch, at 
anchor off One Hundred and Twenty-fifth- 
street, North River, and a big wave of sound 
went hurtling against the bluffs on oither shore. 
A minute later there was another gush of 
smoke, and the roar of cannon rattled the 
cabin windows in the vessels swinging at 
anchor to the southward. When the echo 
of the twenty-first gun had died away upon 
the breeze-rippled water the big guns of the 
old Powhatan caught up the refrain and awoke 
echoes that had slept between the two bluffs 
for scores of years. The Powhatan’s 21 crashes 
of sound were followed by an equal number of 
thunder claps from the 9-inch guns of the Oma- 
ha, and when this deafening cannonade was over 
the lighter ordnance of the Swatara and Alli- 
ance took up the salute in succession. Then 
the fleet relapsed into a sombre silence, broken 
only by a half-hourly gun from the port bow of 
the Powhatan. 

It had been expected that a large number of 
steam yachts and other craft would come to 
anchor atthe foot of the fleet, but with the ex- 
ception of three small jib and mainsail boats and 
one sloop the miscellaneous fleet was not repre- 
sented, Toward noon the river began to fill 
with excursion barges, tugs, launches, sail- 
boats, and an infinite variety of pleas- 
ure craft. Several small steamers brought 
people up to the One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth-street docks, and ,a big boatload came 
down from Yonkers and neighboring towns 
along shore. Most of the excursionists climbed 
the bluff opposite the tomb and waited in stony- 
eyed patience for the appearance of the proces- 
sion, while those who did not walk up and down 
the railroad track in an aimless manner hired 
rowboats and dotted the river with parasols and 
flashing oars. 

Capt. L. A. Beardslee, of the Powhatan, who 
had charge of the fleet for the day, had ar- 
ranged for a second salute of 21 guns from each 
of the five ships in the following order: The 
Despatch was to fire 21 minute guns when the 
catafalque was.within half a mile of the 
mausoleum. These were to be followed by 14 
guns each from the Powhatan and Omaha, and 
21 gunseach from the Swataraand Alliance. The 
small guns from the Despatch were intended as 
thesalute for the column immediately preceding 
the catafalque, the big guns of the Powhatan 
and Omaha were for Gen. Grant ag the body 
was transferred to the tomb, and the Swatara’s 
and Alliance's smaller guns were for the closing 
ceremonies. Precautions were taken to. prevent 
premature firing, but the procession moved, so 
slowly and so irregularly that the firing had 
ceased before the catafalque reached the mau- 
soleum, although the Despatch led off just at 
the right time, when the Seventh Regiment had 
reached the bluff opposite the tomb, 

As vessel after vessel caught up the salute and 
sent the echoes booming from bluff to bluff 
thousands of people gathered at the edge of the 
pss to view the spectacle. When the smoke 

ad drifted down several yachts hovering near 

ot out their cannons and fired too. At 4 o’olock 

r. Gould’s Atalanta went rushing by, asif to 
overtake the stately Mary Powell, which had 
swept up stream a quarter of an hour before, 
The steam yacht Stranger Jay at anchor in mid- 
stream for a time, and the low lying, rakish 
looking Aida prowied around the fleet nearly all 


the afternoon. 
Everything about the fieet was-in beautiful 





order. The yards, gaffs, and lower booms of ali 
the vessels were cock asa token of mourn- 


ing, and the yard arms on the main and mizzen 
masts were wr up so @s to Appear erogsed 
when viewed fore and att. nsigns, fees, nd 
pennants were hoisted at half mast. e Des- 
patch few the President’s flag at the foremast 
peak and r-Admiral Jouett's flag at the main 
peak. The boats and steam launches ran from 
e vessels to the shore at irregular interyals 
bearing officers and messages. Most of the offi- 
cers of the fleet were off duty and were on 
ae ty hat gpm samy all h ea 
e cloge 0 e remonies e ferryboa 
Fulton carried Gen. Solineax es his staff to 
Brooklyn. The Fifth Artillery was marehed 
ghoard the barge Atisnta and towed to Forts 
amilton and Wadsworth. e United States 
tug Nina took the nayal officers and the Marine 
Band to their destination, and the blue jackets 
were towed home in the barge Republic. 
he rge Chester - Arthur conyeyed 
mate R ot eo : ttery, oad "e 
awe e edgnia containin R, 
owed | , and Barbara Freitobie nad of Brook: 
Wy . The Twenty-second, Twenty-third, and 
orty-seyenth ft gimenta went home in the 
barges William H. Morton, Stephen Warren, and 
William A. Sumner. Flags were flying on all the 
vessels, andas they went sailing away to the 
south with their cargoes of armed and uni- 
formed men thescene presented was picturesque 
in the extreme. A special train of 10 cars on the 
New-York Central transported fhe Twelfth 
Regiment to the Grand Central Station. 
ee 


SOME INCIDENTS OF THH DAY. 
HAPPENINGS OF INTEREST AMONG THE 
THRONGS OF SPECTATORS, 


The police lines about the City Hall 
plaza were withdrawn after the removal of the 
coffin. Part of the crowd that had collected 
outside the lines then crossed the plaza hoping 
to get within the Hall. to see the canopy and the 
floral display. Butthe gates were locked, and 
policemen were stationed in the rotunda and 
corridor, by order of Superintendent Murray, 
as a guard against relic hunters and the curious. 
It is expeoted, however, that the public will 
be allowed to pass in beforejthe decorations or 
the flowers are taken away. 

There were a number of hysterical colored 
persons in the throng of spectators. One young 
woman gave vent to her feelings by screaming 
loudiy opposite the Fifth-Avenue Hotel, just 
before the catafalaue arrived there. A police- 
man reasoned with her and finally induced her 
to restrain her violent emotions, and devote her 
attention to an equally enthusiastic pickaninny. 
She was allowed to keep her place, because it 
was too difficult to make a way for her out of 
the crowd. 

A figure of interest to many persons yester- 
day was that of a colored countryman ona 
brown horse, who rode up and down Madison- 
avenue from time to time making incursions 
into the cross streets in a vain search for a 
favorable place from which to view the proces- 
sion. He wore a broad-brimmed straw hat, 


bound with a rope of plaited black and white 
stuff. On his breast he carried a big portrait of 

en. Grant framed with a similar rope. it 
horse was bedecked with black and white rib- 
bons and rosettes. Grotesque as he was he was 
evidently so earnest that no shout of ridicule 
was raised anywhere. 

Any one walking on upper Fiftk-avenue could 
not fail to mark the peouliar appearance of most 
of the well-dressed men in the ranks of the spec- 
tators. While most were clad in clothes of the 
finest texture and faultless fit, scarcely one in 
fifty had a watch chain visible. Every one ap- 
parently wished to be on the safe side, and left 
their jewelry at home rather than take the 
chances in the crowds which packed the avenue 
80 tightly that while the procession was passing 
locomotion was almost impossible. The few 
men who did display chains generally kept one 
hand tightly closed upon the links. 

Criticism was not infrequent along the line of 
march atthe conduct of various civilians who 
were smoking in their carriages as they moved 
along wiih the procession. Several drivers were 
also observed with lighted cigars between their 
lips as they drove along. Two of the ambulance 
drivers in the rear of the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
were smoking, and an officer of that regiment, 
or a person dressed as such, who sat with one of 
these drivers, also puffed from his cigar asif on 
a pleasure excursion, instead of paying respect 
to the great military chieftain they were escort- 
ing to his final resting place. 

efore daylight yesterday morning long rows 
of vehicles were driving through Seventy-seo- 
ond-street and the Riverside Drive, lining the 
sidewalks. They were mostly vendor's wagons, 
but a great many were vehicles containing seats 
to be rented to spectators of the procession. At 
daylight there were two miles of wagons along 
this part of the route, and they continued to 
inorease in number until 8 o’olock. Just then, 
however, Police Capt, Leary, of the Thirty-first 
Precinct, with a squad of 30 men, drove them ail 
out of the streets. Policemen were then posted 
soos the thoroughfare and the route was kept 
clear. 

Lieut. Brownell, who shot Jackson, the man 
who killed Ellsworth after he had pulled down 
the Confederate flag on the hotel at Alexandria, 

. was given a prominent place among the 
veteran soldiers in the line. 

he entrance to the fire engine house on Great 
Jones-streét facing Lafayette-place was crowd- 
ed by members of several societies who were to 
take part in the civic portion of the parade. 
Suddenly an alarm of fire rang out, the firemen 
came down their greased poles in a stream, and 
the horses made a dash for their positions near 
the front door. At the same instant a shriek 
came from the crowd and it scattered. For a 
moment intense confusion prevailed. Exempt 
firemen became tangled up with old volunteer 
firemen, while the sons of veterans tried to cut 
their way to Fourth-ayenue. The Highland 
Guard became tangled up gyith their own 
kilts and sashes, and ina _ short time 
several had tripped themselves up and 
fallen on the sidewalk, while the horses, 
ridden by aides and attached to carriages, 
pranced about regardless of the inexperience o 
some of the riders. The crowd of spectators 
near Broadway knew nothing of the trouble 
until a ory of ‘Look out for the engine !"* was 
splaed, and then they would have ran over into 
the lines of soldiers that were marching past if 
the guard of police had not been too strong for 
them. The delay thus caused enabled the 
frightened persons to look around, but no en- 
gine was in sight, and the crowd around the en- 
gine house was as thick as ever and every men 
in it was laughing. The alarm had been rung 
only to keep men and horses in practice. 

Some ruffians who sat on the top of cart No. 
10, belonging to the New-York City Ice Com- 
pany, at Fifth-avenue and Twenty-first-street 
a themselves and disgusted decent people 

y indulging in horse play immediately after the 
catafalque had passed. 

The draping on the upper floor of the builda- 
ing No. 869 Broadway caught fire yesterday 
and was partially destroyed. 

The unfinished Bloomingdale Reformed 
Church, of which the Rey. Carlos Martyn is 
Pastor, was converted into a temporary hospital 
under the charge of Dr. Edward 0. Harwood. 
He administered to the wants of several of the 
visiting militia who were overcome by the 
heat. he church being situated directly on 
the line of march, at Rixty-eighth-street and 
the Boulevard, was very convenient. Dr. Har- 
wood was assisted by the sexton, T, BE. Senior, 
William J. Lyon, William M. Stout, C. J, G. 
Hall, and the ladies of the church. 

Many of the blue jackets complained bitterly 
that they could get nothing to eat or drink at 
the end of their lone march. They carried 
coffee or water in their canteens, but had none 
Jeft upon reaching the tomb. Except a fortu- 
nate few who were treated to sandwiches by 
friends, they got nothing to eat from 5:30 A. M., 
when they had breakfast, until they reached 
their shins, last evening. 

According to a man who sold whiskey from a 
demijobn, lager beer was sold as weiss beer by 
the proprietors of temporary stands in the vi- 
cinity of Riverside Park yesterday. 

When the pioneers of the naval brigade wished 
to sit down while waiting at the park for the 
rest of the funeral column they used their axes 
for seats. Whena blue jacket got tired he sat 
on his canteen. 

— 


THE RUSH BY RAIL AND BOAT. 
NEARLY HALF A MILLION VISITORS FROM 
OUTSIDE THE CITY. 

One of the most extraordinary features 
of the funeral wasin the unprecedented num- 
ber ot visitors from outside the city. The 
steady influx reached its climax during Friday 
night and yesterday morning. Boats and cars 
landed tremendous loads of passengers on docks 
and at the various railroad stations here and in 
Jersey City. The suburban travel was also ex- 
ceedingly large, and a special feature of this 
was the large number of city residents return- 

ing temporarily from Summer resorts. 

Careful estimates, based on the number of 
trains run and extra cars employed inthe serv- 
ice since Wednesday night indicate that, 1n- 
cluding the travel across the Brooklyn Bridge 
and the numerous North and Hast River ferries, 
the total number of strangers in New-York yes- 
terday did not fall short of 440,000. The follow- 
ing table will show the estimated numbers car- 
ried by each of the lines running into the city 


since Wednesday: 
New-York Central 


West Shore..... .., Reet eeosescvccssoscces 

New-York City and Northern 

The various Jersey City lines, including the 

» Pennsylvania, Erle, Lehigh Valley, Lacks 
wanna, and Jersey Oentral................0...06 95,000 

Long Island and Sound boats,................. +» 10,000 


CRAG SHOES 6k ones secSeonedhscscbes cdckssotwcceeain 15,000 
Brooklyn Bridge and ferries on North and . 
Kast Rivers 


The travel was divided between the three days, 
the trains for that period having been crowded 
to their utmost. 

Although the reports from the various hotels 
indicate thatthe greater part of their transient 
guests departed as soon as possible after the con- 


clusion of the parade, the statements made at 
principal railway stations would make it appear 





| that of the vast throng of yisitors who live be- 





yond the nearby not more than one-third 
started for home yesterday. 

No saoner had the last man of the rear division 
of the procession passed by Forty.second-street 
and the streets immediately ahove, yesterday, 
than there was a regular scramble for the Graad 
Central station. Men, women, snd children 
tumbled over each other in their haste to reach 
the cava, and in flye minutes Vanderhilt-ayenue 
and the plazain front of the New-Hayen Rail- 
road entrance became packed with a mob, eaagh 
member of which was apparently determined to 
geton board the waiting trains, no matter at 
what cost ofjruined clothing or injury to others. 
In a twinkling the large waiting rooms were 
filled by the first comers, whose places outside 
were taken by fresh arrivals, so that for half an 
hour the diminution of the waiting crowds was 
hardly noticeable, The New-York (Central, 
Harlem, and New-Haven officers had prepared 
forthe rush,and no sooner wasa train filled 
than the station gates were closed until a fresh 
train was backedin, In this way the crawd was 
skillfully handled, and within an hour the regu- 
lar trains, with the addition of a few extra cars, 
proved adequate to the work of transporting 
the waiting thoysands without accident north- 
ward and eastward, 

The train dispatchers at the Grand Central 
Station said late at night that not more than 
83,000 left on the three roads centring there 
during ithe afternoon and evening. Of these 
the New-York Central and Harlem sent away 
between the hours of 3:80 and 6 P. M. not lesa 
than %,000 and the New-Haven about 7,000. 

All the roads anticipate an abnormally heavy 
traffic to-morrow. The travelers who went 
away yesterday were probably those who during 
their brief stay in the city had made the hotels 
their homes, while those remaining over are 
domiciled with city relatives or friends, and will 
take a day’s rest before starting homeward. 

The problem of how to care for so many 
strangers was 4 difficult one, and probably fully 
one-third of the rural visitors trampea the 
streets or watched the procession yesterday 
without having had either breakfast or dinner. 
All the up-town restaurants and eating houses 
closed up early in the day, and a meal was out of 
the question. Everything was eaten up hours 
before the procession was over and hundreds of 
men xe turned away from all the well known 
resorts. 

After nightfall the streets were thronged with 
the same well dressed crowds, the cut of whose 
clothes and strange pronunciation indicated 
they were strangers, all seeking relaxation end 
) aii The theatres were crowded to their 

oors, 

Asearly as 8 o’clock yesterday morning the 
trains on the Long Island Railroad began to 
bring large numbers of persons to Long Island 
City. Farmers, persons who have left the city 
for the Summer, and men who travel to and fro 
every day came to see the funeral procession. 
The majority of the passengers were women. 
Nearly every man was accompanied by 
one or two, and, in some cases, a 
half §dozen misses. The larger part of 
the travel came from Flushing, College 
Point, Babylon, Patchogue, Garden City, and 
Long Beach. A number of guests at the ‘Long 
Beach Hotel had carriages waiting for them at 
the foot of Thirty -SGorch-atreat and were 
driven to the line of the procession. One of the 
officers of the road said that only about one- 
half of the regular patrons traveled yesterday, 
but the business was just about double that of 
an ordinary week day, : 

Not all the strangers who came to the ais rs 
view the funeral pageant came ‘by rail. he 
Sound steamers brought their share, which ran 
up into very large figures. The applications for 
berths began to come in to the Fall River Line 
a week ago. The Bristol soon became filled, and 
the company was finally compelled to put on 
two extra boats—the Providence and the Old 
Colony. The Bristol and the Providence left 
Fall River on Friday night, the former havin 
1,400 passengers aboard, while the latter carri 
a little over 1,200. The Old Colony bad on board 
the First Massachusotts Regiment and about 300 
passengers. These boats all left this city on their 
return trips on time last evening with not an 
inch of room unoccupied. The Fall River Line 
usually brings into the city about 700 persons a 


day, 

Phe Providence Line from Providence had 
much the same experience. The immense 
steamer Massachusetts was loaded to the rail- 
ings when she left Providence on Friday even- 
ing. Among her 1,500 passougere were 200 Grand 
Army men with their families. Several hun- 
dred persons spent the night on deck, unable 
to get even a ‘“sitting-down” place. The 
steamer arrived in the city at? o’clock yester- 
day morning, in ample time for the parade, and 
left on time in the evening with her passenger 
list augmented by 500 new names. 

Fully 1,200 persons from Boston, Narragansott 
Pier, and Kingston, came in on the steamer Nar- 
ragansett, but no delay was occasioned by the 
extra crush. All these Sound boats steamed 
down the East Riverand under the big bridge 
almost in single file. They presented rather an 
unusual appearance, with nearly every inch of 
space hidden by human bodies. Brom the bridge, 
as the boats went under it, they looked like im- 
mense swarms of moving persons from the 
centre of which projec high black smoke- 


stacks. ; 

The Albany night boat—Drew—which left at 
8 o’clook on Friday night, broughs down about 
1,500 passengers, about more than her usual 
load. A large number of small boats made 
night excursions down from Albany, Rondout, 
Kingston, Catskill, and other points on the 
Hudson River and returned at a late hour last 
night, crowded to their guards. 

n spite of the admirable police protection 
furnished by Superintendent Murray a large 
number of persons waiting at the North River 

iers for boats of the Fali River and Providence 
Fines complained of the loss of watches, pocket- 
books, opera glasses, umbrellas, and even 
bunches of keys. They admitted that they 
might have left their umbrellas somewhere 
through carelessness, but they could not explain 
the logs of their keys. 

Instead of doing an"increased business yes- 
terday, Fulton Ferry fell off several thousands 
from its usual average. At the South and Ham- 
ilton Ferries a larger number of passengers than 
usual were carried, but not enough to make an 
uncomfortable crowd. About 30,000 passengers 
were brought over on these ferries—18,000 on the 
Fulton Ferry, 5,000 on the Wal!-street boats, and 
8,000 on the Catharine Kerry, Not far from 200,- 
000 persons left Brooklyn yesterday morning 
and mingled in the crowd which viewed the 
funeral procession, 

According to the ticket sellers at the Jersey 
City, Staten Island, and Hoboken Ferries, the 
passenger traffic yesterday was enormous, At 
the ferries Lar gry Staten Island with this 
city it was said that the traffic was treble what 
it usually is on Saturday, and Saturday is con- 
sidered the best day in the week. At the 
Cortlandt-Street Ferry the traffic was more than 
double the usual amount, and at the Barclay- 
Street and Christopher-Street Ferries the travel 
was reported as very heavy. 


ON THE GREAT BRIDGE. 
OVER 100,000 PASSENGERS TRANSPORTED 
WITHOUT ACCIDENT OR DELAY. 


It seemed yesterday morning as if every 
citizen of Brooklyn had grown suddenly restless 
and anxious to get away from the city, and that 
there was only one way in which to do so—over 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Long before the sun had 
risen, and almost before it was light enough to 
seo distinctly, a lineof pedestrians, at first small 
and straggling, but gradually increasing to a 
very great length, begana steady march to the 
Sands-street entrance to the bridge from all 
directions. By 7 o'clock there was a crowd of 
struggling men, women, and children blocking 
Sands-street from Fulton to Washington street, 
filling the street from sidewalk to sidewalk, and, 
as fast as they were swallowed up in the various 
entrances to the bridge, others coming down in 
cars, carriages, and on foot took up their 
stations on the outskirts of the multitude. This 
constant and steady stream lasted for three 
hours before it began in the slightest degree to 
slacken, and then almost before it was noticed 
the throng alighting from the cars coming from 
New-York equaled that going the other way, 
then surpassed it, and then everybody seemed to 
have seen the procession and to be coming back. 
And then it was that the bridge officers who had 
remained at the Brodklyn end began to realize 
the unprecedented rapidity with which the 
crowd was transported across the river. The 
stream which flowed down the stairs from the 
cars was a constant one, without a break ora 
pause to show where the last passengers from 
one car ended or where the first passengers from 
another began. It looked agif all of them had 
come over on one gigantic train. 

The arrangements which had,been made on the 
Bridge were admirable. Trains: which were run 
on one and a quarter minutes’ headway carried 
off the passengers Just as soon as they got to the 
platform, and there was not one time during the 
entire day when there was anything like an un- 
comfortable crowd on the platform. For three 


hours there were always 13 trains on the move 


between the two ends of the railway. Most of 
the traveJers who crossed the bridge went over 
in the cars. Early in the morning many persons, 
who evidently thought there was danger in the 
crowded cars, surged into the promenade en- 
trance, preferring to walk, put after a time, 
when it was seen how easily the oar 
passengers were cared for, the walk became 
comparatively deserted, Jt had been. intended 
in the event of the crowd becoming too large to 
handle, to open the south roadway for foot pas- 
sengers; but this was not found to be necessary, 
except when all the Grand Army posts in_the 
Western District marched down ina body. They 
crossed over in the roadway. The cable showed 
itself equal to the emergency in a way whicis 
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qn the Brooklyn side evidently had no furth rf 


object in going on the bridge than 
city and see the funeral Soeteae on 
dreds of those who formed the throng 
end went on the bridge simply to see it. 
manifest that to the ways of cities they were 
strangers, and that their object in eaming: to 
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the bridge Eatenean burdens, for they loitered 
about the pramenade, entrances, and stairs, im- 
peding progress and asking a steady flow of 
questions which seemed to have no end. 
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ELEVATED ROAD STATISTICS. 
BEATING BRIDGE DAY AND CARRYING 878,000 


PASSENGERS UP TO 7:30 P, M. 
Yesterday was the heaviest day’s travel 


ever known in the history of the elevated roads. ' 


From an early hour the trains were crowde@ yo 
the utmost. At Sixth-avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth-atreet, where two agents 
are usually employed, six were on duty yester- 
day, with eight platform men and gatemen. 
Extra men were also pressed into service 
at One Hundred and Fourth, Ninety-third, 
Highty-first, and Seventy-second streets, and 
at:South Ferry, Cortlandt-street, Park-placeand 
Chambers streets. Four men instead of one 
that is employed outside of commission hours 
were on duty at the City Hall station. The 
schedule time of the trains was two minutes, but 
during most of the busy part of the day there 
was Only a minute and a half interval. The 
crowds were handled quickly and with little de- 
lay. General Ticket Agent C. P. McFaddin, who 
spent most of the day going aver the different 
lines, said last evening thatso far as he knew 
there wasn't a single block, The crowds were 
very orderly indeed. 

Instructions were issued for ticket agents to 
make up memoranda of their sales during the 
day, and collectors were afterward sent aut to 
gather them up and bring them down to the 
main office at Rector-street and Broadway. Up 
to 11 A. M. the travel on the Sixth-avenue line 
amounted to 54,000 passengers, an excess of 
22,000 over bridge day; on the Third-avenue line 
71,000 passengers were carried; on the Ninth 
78.000, and on the Second 11,000, This total of 
159,000 passengers was an excess of 45,000 over 
bridge day up ta that hour. The travel [last 
Saturday on the elevated roads amounted to 
254,000 passengers up to midnight. Yesterday 
the rush began before 8 o’clock. and at South 
Ferry it seemed at if most of the residents of 
Brooklyn and Staten Jsland were hurrying into 
town to crowd the trains. They were rapidly 
accommodated with seats, or at least standing 


room, in the trains that quickly pulled out from 
the station. The trains were all heavily laden 
up to noon at the lower stations. From 11 o’clock 
to 7:30 in the evening, when the second and last 
calculation of the passenger traffic of the day 
on the elevated roads ended, the tide of travel 
continued to set in strongly. The Sixth-avenue 
road carried in iy during the day 163,000 passen- 
uwers; the Third, 148,000; the Ninth, 46,000, and 
the Seoond, 26,000, making a grand total of 378,- 
000 passengers. On bridge day the elevated roads 
carried 316,000 passengers up to 7:30 P. M. 

An ingenious scheme to make a little money 
waa partially successful yesterday at the One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth-street station of the 
Sixth-avenue line. During commission hours 
General Ticket Agent McFadden saw a man on 
the street selling the five cent, tickets at ten 
cents apiece. He looked over his shoulder and 
saw they were genuine. Then he made some in- 

ulries of the ticket agent up stairs. It appeared 
that the speculator had bought 100 tickets on 
the representation tbat the Farragut Post 
wanted them, and urged that time would he 
saved by selling thai quantity in a bunch. 
Although it was avainst the rules to sell 
aquantity of oommission tickets the ticket 
agent thought that matters would be facilitated 
by the sale during the great crush, and he let 
the man have the tickets. Mr. McFaddin com- 
plained toa policeman that persons were being 
swindled ina small way and that countrymen 
should not be imposed on in thig manner. The 
officer, however, felt that he could not interfere 
and argued that possibly some persons were 
willing to pay 10 cents a ticket to save 4 little 
time. The 100 tiokets were soon sold and the 
man applied formore. Being promptly refused, 
he walked off with his $5 profit, apparently 
satisfied with hia little speculation. 


a nd 
A BUSY NIGHT IN JERSEY CITY. 
HOTELS AND RAILWAY STATIONS THRONGED 
WITH MILITIAMEN AND VETERANS. 

The busiest point in New-Jersey yester- 
day was the Jersey City and Hoboken river 
front. Crowds were wending their way to the 
ferries by dawn, and with the rise of the sun the 
troops massed at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
ferry were preparing for their participation in 
the great pageant of the day. Ail night long 
special trains had been running into the several 
stations. They carried militiamen from the less 
easily accessible parts of the State and from 
more distant points outside of the State. Other 
trains brought in detachments of Grand Army 
posts. The militia had nearly all arrived by 
midnight. Cots were spread for them beneath 
the sheds of the Adams Express Company. The 
Grand Army men were to have been sent to the 
Pavonia Skaking Rink for their night’s rest, 
but they reached Jersey City at so late 
an hour that little time was left for rest ana 
they disposed themselves in the oars standing 
on the tracksin the railroad yards. The First 
Regiment of Philadelphia had made arrange- 
ments for accommodation at Taylor's Hotel. 
The crowded condition of that hostelry made it 
impossible for more than the staff officers to find 
even cots there,and when morning came they 
could not all be supplied with breakfast. Mor- 
row & Day, whoconducta catering establishment 
three or four blocks away, were called into 
service, and set the meal .before them. The 
veterans of the Grand Army and the mass of the 
State militia had to content themselves with 
sandwiches and coffee provided for them at tha 
State’s expense. 

The beat of the drum called the men almost 
immediately after their frugal meal to the ranks, 
and long before 8 o'clock the veterans and the 
militiamen had begun to file upon the ferry- 
boats. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
officers had reserved the boats for their trans- 
ar agen and crowds anxious to cross to New- 

ork were beld in check until the beat of the 
last drum died away on the river. Even the 
boats the officers were able to reserve were in- 
sufficient for the demand, and the excursion 
steamboat Stockton was employed to take th® 
Fourth Regiment and other detachments of the 
yatlitis to their destination at the foot of Rector- 
street. 

Meanwhile all was bustle at Taylor’s Hotel, 
which had been made headquarters by the chiefs 
of the forces. Gov. Abbett, with his staff of 
officers in uniforms resplendent with gilt and 

old cord; Major-Gen. Joseph W. Plume and 

en. Steele, with their respective staffs, and De- 
partment Commander Nevins were early on 
hand, with hosts of noted civilians from all parts 
of the State. President Schenck, of the State 
Senate, was there with his committee of mourn- 
ers, and Speaker Armstrong, of the Assembly, 
with 1s committee. Senators Brinkerhoff, 
Youngbiood, and Griggs were the committee on 
the part of the Senate. Assemblymen See and 
Jenkins were among those present on behalf of 
the Assembly. At 8:30 o’clock the first of the car- 
riages with which the street was choked drew 
up in front of the hotel. Gov. Abbett climbed 


into it by the side of Adjt.-Gen. Stryker. The 
nto is by see rt J poe 

Go'clock all's D the 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

COL. sCOTT’S LEG BROKEN-—NUMEROUS 
PROSTRATIONS FROM THE HBAT. 

The ambulance surgeons at the various 
hoapitals were kept busy answering oalls for 
their services sent out from the fire alarm hoaxes 
along the route of the pracession. The first call 
foran ambulance was sent at 9:40 A. M. from 
Broadway and Prince-street, for a child who 
had fallen from her mother’s arms, and from 
that time until 5 o’slock in the evening calls 
were received at the headquarters of the Fire 
Department and transmitted over the fire lines 
to the hospitals. The responses were in all cases 
prompt, and there was little delay in conveying 
those that needed medical or surgical aid to the 
hospitals. 

The most serious accident of the parade hap- 
pened to Col. George A. Scott, commander of 
the Highth Regiment. He was riding jauntily 
at the head of his command, and had reached 
Fifth-avenue and Fourteenth-street, when, in 
wheeling his horse northward, the animal ap- 
peared to have one leg caught ina vise. For an 


instant it struggled to free itself, and then sud- 
Genly fell, 80 that Col, Scott slipped from his sad- 
le and was caught between the pavement and 
the horse’s shoulder. Members of Col. Scott's 
staff were dismounting and policemen were 
hastening to his aid when the horse re- 
gained its feet, and stood trembling by the 
prostrate officer. Col. Scott looked a little 
dazed, and his left leg appeared to be seriously 
injured. He was carried to asaloon in Fifth- 
avenue inthe armsof several members of his 
egiment, andan ambulance call was sent ou. 
bel. Scott soon rallied and laughed over the mig- 
hap. When a 8¢, Vincent's Hospital ambulance 
came he went to it with a cigar in his mouth and 
was cordially eneered. At the hospital he was 
attended by Dr, Reilly, the regimental surgeon, 
and House Surgeon Lewis. It was found that 
the Colonel had sustained 4, fracture of oneof 
the bones of his leg, and, had received severe 
bruises, His hurt is not considered one that will 
oripple him or keep him long confined. In the 
afternoon Col. Scott was able to go to his home, 
No. 815 West Twenty-fourth-street. The aeci- 
dent was caused by the horse’s hoof catching be- 
tween a pavement block and the street railroad 


track. 

roan Charles J. Murphy, the Marshal of the 
Mexican War Veterans, while riding at the head 
of his comrades was seen to reel suddenly and 
fell from his saddle before assistance could be 
rendered. His comrades picked him up from 
the pavement ina semi-unconscious condition 
and carried him into St. Luke’s Hospital, where 
it was found he wee suffering from prostration 
from the heat. 1s condition was not serious, 
and it was expected that he would beable to 
leave the hospital to-day. 

Major H, W. B. Howard, of Gen. Molineux's 
staff, while riding down Broadway, near Waver- 
ley-place, was thrown from his horse by the 
slipping of the animal. He was not seriqusly 
hurt, and remounted and rode off. 

Thomas Dorsey, a lad of 14, who lived at No. 
619 West Forty-six th-atroet, congratulated him- 
self on having climbed to a place on a fence 
near Fifty-eighth-street and Broadway. whence 
he could see the procession. A few minutes 
later an alarm was given by other boys that po- 
licemen were coming to clear thefence. In his 
haste to escape Dorsey fell and fractured bis 
skull. At the Roosevel capital 1 was found 
that trepanning would have to resorted ta, 
as the skull was depressed. It waa thought that 
the boy would not survive the operation. 
"George Brown and James Boyce, of McKenzie 
Post, G. A. R.. were overpowered by the heat, 
one at Seventeenth-street and the otber at 
pend maps ig ht a" for by 

rgeons of the Ambulance Cor 
an he Fiynn, of No. 433 First-avenue, fainted 
in Madison-square, and in falling cut his head 
severely. He was taken tothe New York Hos- 
pita], and went home after treatment, 

Annie Meyer, of No. 2538 Bleecker-street, was 

rostrated by the heat at Fourteenth-street and 
Iifth-avenue, and was taken ta the New-York 
Hospital. 

Mary Milan, of No. 506 East Sixteenth-street, 
was overcome by the heat at Twenty-fourth- 
street and } sasha aaa and recovered at the 
New-York Hospital. 

Hagar Millidwe, an old colored woman, fainted 
at Eighteenth-street and Fifth-avenue, but had 
so far recovered when she reached the New- 
York Hospital that she went away. 

Charles Longstreet, of Camden, N. J., was 
prostrated by the heat at Broadway and Hight. 
eenth-street, and was taken tothe New-York 
Hospital, 

Hattie Roome, wife of 8S. B. Roome, of Rhine- 
beok, N. Y., fainted at Prince-street and Broad-e 
way. She recovered at 8t. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Lawrence Bullock, of No. 466 Cherry-stree 
was attacked with bleeding of the lungs at 1 
West nok a and was taken to the 
Roosevelt Hospital. 

Gerald Morris, of No. 140 Twenty-ninth-streot, 
South Brooklyn, was prostrated by the heat at 
Fitty-eighth-street and Broadway, and was taken 
to the Roosevelt Hospital. 

Gearge W. Francis was prostrated by the heat 
in the ranks of John A. Andrews Post, G. A. R,, 
and was taken to the Roosevelt Hospital. 

A man whose name js supposed to be Bernard 
McKenna was prostrated by the heat at Fifth- 
avenue and Forty-eighth-street, and was taken 
to the Roosevelt Hospital. His condition last 
evening was serious. 

Lizzie Costigan, a young milliner, of No. 82 
Catharine-street, became exhausted at Fifty- 
ninth-street and Broadway, and was taken to 
the Roosevelt Hospital. Friends afterward took 
her home. 

Two saldiers of the Sixth New-Jersey Regi- 
ment walked to the Roosevelt Hospital and were 
treated for exfaustion, They were soon abie to 
leave, and their names were not recorded. 

Lena Schwartz, of No. 301 East Fifty-fifth- 
street, was prostrated by the heat at Fifth-ave- 
nue and Fists Seven Saree and was taken to 

Hevue Hospital. 
ih Knoll, of No. 842 West Forty-eighth- 
street, was prostrated by the heat at Fifth-ave- 
nue and Forty-fourth-street and was taken to 
Bellevue Hospital. 

John Beckner,a member of a Grand Army 
post, of No. 426 West Fifty-fifth-street, was 
overcome by the heat at Fifth-avenue and Forty- 
eighth-street. He was taken to Bellevue Hos- 

1, 
ver Wagner, of No. 583 West One Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth-street, was prostrated by the 
beat at Fifth-avenue ahd Thirty-sixth-street, 
and was taken to Bellevue Hospital, 

John Brown, a member of a Grand Army post, 
living at No. 10 South-street, was prostrated by 
tbe heat at Fifth-avenue and Forty-second- 

treet. 

Allan B. Shinn, of Camden, N. J., was_over- 
eome by the heat at Fifth-avenue and Fifty- 
sixth-street, and was taken to St. Luke's Hos- 


Penn Kearney, of No. 55 North Moore-street 
fell from a window at No. 520 Fifth-avenue, and 
bad an arm broken. He was taken to Bellevue 


ospital. 

a xdeiph Stolz, of No. 434 West Thirty-eighth- 
street, was prostrated by the heat at Fifth-ave- 
nue and Forty-third-street, and wag taken to 
Bellevue Hospital. 

Emma Harrison, whose residence was not 
ascertained, was taken to the New-York Hospi- 
tal suffering from the heat. 

George Atkins, of No. 963 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, was prostrated by the heat at Fifth-avenue 
and Forty-eighth-street, and was taken to Belle- 
vue Hospit 

Edward Harrigan, a boy living at No. 435 West 
Twenty-sixth-street, was prostrated by the heat 
at Twenty-fourth-street and Fifth-avenue, and 
was taken home, 

Louis Wellington, of No. 51 West Twenty- 
third-street, was prostrated in front of the 
Fifth-Avenue Hotel, and was taken to his home. 

The overloaded rear platform of car No. 12, af 
the Avenue A and Crosstown Hine, broke down 
yesterday afternoon at Fourth-street, Mrs. 
Catharine Griffiths, one of the passengers, be- 
came frightened and jumped into the street. 
She fell and received several revere scalp wounds, 
She was taken to her home, No. 372 Hast Fourth- 
street. 

A horse took fright and ran away in South- 
street yesterday morning and knocked down 
Catharine King, of No. 87 Wyckoff-street, Brook- 
lyn. She was severely — about the body 
and arms, Patrolman John Kelliher, of the 
Fourth Precinct, tried to stop the horse. He 
was knocked down and tramped upon, receiving 
severe injuries. 











Peter Coogan, of No. 116 East Highty-eighth- 
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The Fight 
against that feeling of indolence and de- 
bility, common to every one in the 
spring and summer months, is of no avail 
without the aid of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
By its use, impurities are expelled from 
the blood, and new life is infused into the 
veins. It stimulates and gtrengthens all 
the digestive and assimilative organs. 
C. A. Wheeler, Hotel Clifford, Boston, 
Mass., says: “A few bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, taken in the spring, make me 
feel well and strong the whole year.” 
Cc. J. Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., says:- “I have gone 
through terrible suffering from dyspepsia; 
but I have cured myself, and saved a 


great deal of money in doctors’ bills, by 
the use of 


Ayer's Sar 


saparilla.” It will help you. 





Renewed 


strength and vigor follow the use af 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Mrs. Ann H. Farns- 
worth, a lady 79 years old, So. Woodstock, 
Vt., writes: “After suffering for weeks 
with prostration, I procured a bottle of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I had 
taken half of it my usual health returned,” 
Thos. M. McCarthy, 86 Winter st., Lowell, 
Mass., writes: “I have been troubled, for 
years, with nervousness, and pains about 
my. especially in the morning. I 
also suffered greatly from debility. I have 
been cured by <Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am now able to do very hard work.” 


Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H., writes; 
“T have found relief from that f of 


languidness, prevalent during the-sp: 
by taking Ayer’s Sar- 


Saparilla. 


I have taken it for years.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. O. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A, 





} 


Bor sale by all druggists. 


Price-81; six bottles for Sib 
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event, elieshed into a trae on the Bouloviatts 
on procerioa pas, Sma broke tn be 
Street Hosp it wed 


Ninty-nintn- ital where 
ws oa his back was broken. He died last 


‘ At the Ninety-ninth-Street Hospital the fol- 
lowing Prostrationg by heat were treated: 
aones H. Mack, First Pennsylvania Regi. 
rate re piss. of the ereny ment, 
of er ridge-street; Frank @. Lane, of 
No. 1h Ma Haven-avenue, and Touisa Lindau, 
c ° nty- + 
able Ks tp Klene bene rg street. All were 
ung Woman named Rache! rsOn sus~ 
taine very paingul injurioa by ioniee. ch 
the Fo ferryboat and’ the wh 
boat was making the landing. 
badly squeezed a3ross the hips, but no bones 
were broken. The girl refused to give her ad- 
a ‘i we shi a. 4 not want her mother to 
“ate Venbatean Dispensary established a field 
hospital on the grounds of Mrs. James A. Deer- 
ing, at One Hundred and Third-street and River« 
side Drive. It conaisted of three tents with four 
cots in each, and wag in charge of Dr. Louis A. 
Bodenaiain. who was assisted by Drs. Will. 
iam Larkin, 8. V. Ten Eyck, Charles Jersey, and 
W. A. Taltwell. In this temporary hospital the 
following persons, prostrated by the heat, were 


°*Villirm Talton, of No. 1,478 Second 
rn, O aap nd-avenue 

L. H. eReroet of No. Ninth-avenue; Charles 
Millinberg, of No, 87 Columpbia-street, and T, A, 
Austin, of No. 17 Macdougal-street, all members 
of the Seventy-first Regiment. > 

Enoch Cook, a colored drummer of the Veteran 
Guard, living at No. 217 Sullivan-street. 

William H. Thom of Bridgepar. Conn., a 
member of the Second Conneeticut Regiment. 

Theodore Demmermeyer, of No. 706 East 
Fourth-street, a musician of the Thirteenth Regi. 
mene Heep ber of the F 

arles uge @ member of the Forty- 

Seventh Regiment. : 

ferat, Delavan, of the Thirteenth Regiment. 

rnelius J. Riley, a sailor of the Swatara. 

John P. Faure, of No. 238 West Hleventh. 
street, Secretary of St. John’s Guild, who waa 
acting as an aide to Gen. McMahon. fell from hia 
7 JS 8, pivergiae Drive and Ha ee A 
an nd wrist. r receiving surgic ag 
the hospital he was taken to his fomer 


Her y was 


THE CROWDED HORSE CARS. 


Nearly every horse car line in the city 
reaped a harvest yesterday. The Broadway line 
ran its cars on the old route through Univer- 
sity-place and Church-street before the funeral 
procession started, and it was a difficult matter 
to find standing room on any car. There were 
180 cars running, including 104 “regulars” and 
26 “‘trippers,” or extra cars. The parade de- 
layed the cars for three hours. In spite of this 
loss of time each conductor averaged nearly $30 
receipts. 

The oross town lines came in for a good shara 
ot the harvest. The Grand-street road caught 
the traffic from the Pennsylvania Railroad on 


the eastern trips and a large number of . persong 
living in Brooklyn, Eastern District, on the 
western trips. All the cars on shis line ran on 
one minute headway. The travel on the Third 
and year avenue roads was much larger than 
usual. 

The traffic on the Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth 
Avenue lines was enormous, particularly on the 
two former lines, which are the surface roads 
running nearest to Riverside Drive. The cars of 
the Sixth and Eighth Avenue roads ran ong 
headway of a minute and three-quarters be« 
tween 7 A.M. and 6 P. M. Those on Ninth« 
avenue, along which there is comparatively 
little traffic ordinarily, ran on four-minuta 
headway. Every up-town car was crowded 
until6 o’clock in the evening, and for hourg 
thereafter every down-town car was packed. 
Such a harvest as that of yesterday was neve? 
before reaped on those three roads. 


ALL THB POLICE ON DUTY. 

The entire police force was on duty yes- 
terday, and 1,700 of the force were actually en- 
gaged in looking after the procession. Five hun- 
dred men were on duty at the City Hall, under 
the immediate charge of Inspector Steers. A 
like number were detailed for duty along the 
Riverside Drive and at the tomb, under In- 
spector Dilks. The rest of the force were strung 
along the line of the pracession. Inspector Dilxs 
had 120 park policemen and a squad of mounted 
men added to his force. Every Captain was on 
duty along the line except Capt. Bennett, who 
was in charge at Police Headquarters until 6 P. 


M., when he was relieved by Capt. Hedden, 
Mounted men were thrown out as skirmishers 
in front of the procession to assist the men on 
foot in clearing the street and facilitating the 
movement of the line. The rear of the proces« 
sion was guarded by Sergt. Renel! and 10 mount- 
ed policemen. 

Superintendent Murray was at the City Hall 
all the morning, and when the procession moved 
he rode along the line ina wagon. Inspector 
Dilks cleared the Riverside Drive from the rail« 
road track to allow the passage of the troopa 
and the numerous carriages. Inspector Steers, 
who had been on duty at the City Hall nearly 
all the time since the arrival of the body, was 
overcome yesterday bythe heat and fatigue, 
but soon recovered, and remained on duty until 
the proceedings at the Hall were brought to a 
close. He has been granted leave of absence by 
the Commissioners for a week, and will. go to 


Continued on Fowrth Page. 


LEYS. 


Grand, Allen & Orchard sts., N. Y., 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


ARE ADVISED THAT WH PREPAY EXPRESS 
CHARGES ON ALL PURCHASBES OF FIVE DOL- 
LARS AND UPWARD TO ALL TRANSPORTA- 
TION POINTS WITHIN SEVENTY-FIVE MILES 
OF NEW-YORK. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVED BY US WILL RECHIVE THE SAME 
CAREFUL ATTENTION AND THE SAME PRICES 
WILL BE CHARGED AS IF THE PARTY Ole 
DERING WAS PRESENT IN PERSON. 


HOSIERY. 


TWO LOTS ESPECIALLY WORTHY OF NOTH, 
125 DOZEN. OHILDREN’S CORDUROY RIBBED 

COTTON HOSE, FULL REGULAR MADE, IN 

NAVY, SEAL, WINE, AND BLAOK, 

5 TO 64g INCHES, 7TO 84 INCHES, 


18c. pair. 20¢. pair, 


SILK GLOVES. 


4-BUTTON LENGTH BLACK SILK GLOVES, 
880. PAIR. 

6-BUTTON LENGTH BLACK AND COLORED 
SILK GLOVES, 480. PAIR. 

SILK MITTS—LACE, 200, 
HANDS, 6-BUTTON LENGTH, 
LENGTH, 1c. 

8-BUTTON LENGTH JERSEY MITTS, 290. PAIR. 

wrthE ABOVE ARH MANUFACTURERS’ SEC- 
ONDS, BUT THE DEFECTS WHICH MAK 
THEM 5O ARB VERY SLIGHT AND HARDLY 
NOTICEABLE 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
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ARMS; SOLID 
19¢.; 8-BUTTON 


TRIMMED IN PLAIN AND PLAID 
GINGHAMS, AGES 4 TO 13 YEARS, 
WELL WORTH $2. .-..--------- ene ewees 


MISSES’ FLANNEL CLOTH SUITS IN NAVY 
BLUE, GARNBT, AND BROWN, REDUCED TQ 


$2 50. 


950 MISSHS’ ALI-WOQOL CLOTH SAQCQUES, 
$1 49. 


200 LADIES’ SUITS IN GINGHAM -AND-SAT+ 
EEN, 62 95; WORTH $5. 

LADIES’ ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADH! CLOTH 
SUITS. $? 7%. ‘ 

LADIES’ FINE TRIOOT?; CLOTH SUITS, 2812; 
WORTH $18. = 


LADIES’ CASHMERE WRAPS, TRIMMED, §3. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 818, to-821 Grand-at., 


86, 58,160, TO+70. ALEEIN-ST., 
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The London Office of Tot Tress is at No. 
203 Strand, W. C. 

The only up-town office of Tae TimeEs is at 
No. 1,269 Broadway, between Thirty-first 
and Thirty-second streets. 

Readers of Toe Trmes going out of town 
ran have the paper mailed to them for 75 
cents per montir. 

THE TIMES will be sent to any address in 
Europe, postage included, for $1 3 per 
month. 

The date printed on the wrapper of each 
paper denotes the time when the subscrip- 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 
ho See 
THE TIMES cannot return rejected manu- 
écripts, no matter what their character may 
be. To this ruie no. exception will be made 
with regard either to letters or inclusures. 
Nor wiil the editor enter into any corre- 
spondence respec ing rejected communica- 
tions. Ali matter not inserted is destroyed. 








Thismorning Tue Darty TIMEs consists 
sf Sixteen Paces. Every news-dealer is 
bound to deliver the paper in its complete 
form, and any failure to do so should be 
reported at the publication office. 








The Signat Service Bureau report indi- 
cates for to-day, in this city, Jair weather, 
stationary temperature, ‘ 











There are many causes for congratula- 
tion in the incidental circumstances of the 
great funeral. In the first place, the cere- 
monies, from the beginning on Mount 
McGregor to the close on Claremont 
heights, were happily favored by the 
weather. Previous to the day of the pri- 
vate funeral it had been very rainy, but 
on that morning the sky cleared. The 
rest at Albany was attended by a 
cool and comfortable atmosphere. The 
day of the transfer to this city was 
one of local rains, but they did not dis- 
turb the starting of the funeral train, and, 
though it was attended on its way by 
showers, before it reached the city the 
clouds broke away. Two weeks ago ex- 
treme heat on the day of the final cere- 
mony was feared, and on Friday there 
was reason to apprehend rain; but again 
the skies were favorable, and considering 
the season a more perfect day could not 
have been hoped for. Though the crowd 
in the streets and all along the line was 
enormous and exposed for hours, the 
cases of prostration were few and com- 
paratively trivial, and the list of accidents 
and casualties is wonderfully small. Any- 
thing like a serious drawback or disturb- 
ance is not to be chronicled. The great 
bridge passed 100,000 people over the 
river without accident or delay, and the 
unprecedented crush upon the elevated 
roads— which up to 7:30 P. M. had 
carried 378,000 passengers—and Upon all 
means of transportation ‘resulted in 
scarcely an injury to any one and com- 
paratively little discomfort. It is won- 
derful that so little should have occurred 
to interfere with the serenity of the pro- 
ceedings and mingle minor regrets with 
{he ons pervading cause of sorrow, 











New-York was not alone yesterday in 
paying funeral honors toGem: Grant. In 
other cities and towns of the State and 
in other States throughout the land the 
day was marked by a general suspension 
of business and by solemn funeral observ- 
ances. By such ceremonies and, where 
there were no ceremonies, in its thought 
and feeling, the whole Nation attended 
the dead soldier to his tomb. 








A secession movement in Mexico would 
be a curious development, especially one 
springing out of such a question as the 
settlement of the ‘ English debt.” And 
yet there seems to have been a mysterious 
council recently of the Governors of 
the five northern States of which 
the debt settlement is understood to 
have been the principal subject of 
consideration, and it is said that “se- 
cession under certain circumstances” 





nificance of this is very likely to be un- 
duly magnified, but it is evident that the 
financial situation in Mexico is a threaten- 
ing one, and the growing dissatisfaction 
is not unlikely to show itself in a rebellious 
attitude of some of the States toward the 
General Government. Secession may be 
talked of, but it is not at all likely to take 
the shape of a practical attempt,  * 
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The people of San Francisco are unwill- 
ing that the new Minister to China shall 
depart for his post without gaining that 
knowledge of the habits of Chinese in 
America which an inspection of the 
Chinese slums in that city alone can 
give. Therefore they have been ex- 
hibiting to him the degradation and 
filth of Chinatown, Col Dernsy 
should be well informed concerning all 
phases of the Chinese question in this 
country, and his information on this sub- 
ject would be incomplete if he were 
ignorant of the feeling in California and 
of the evils attending immigration from 
China as they are shown in that State. 
But did the delegates who led him 
through Chinatown explain to him 
that abominable vices and dangerous 
filth abound in that district because 
citizens and the city authorities have for 
years refused to enforce the laws among 
its inhabitants? Did they explain that 
the authorities of the city seem to have 
conspired to build up these slums and 
make them repulsive by allowing vice to 
thrive there unchecked and laws to be 
violated there with impunity? They 
should have given to hima copy of the 
report on this subject recently made by 
their Board of Supervisors. 














M. JuLesS FERRY emerged the other 
day from the hospitable obscurity in 
which he took refuge after the sudden 
crash that overwhelmed his Ministry, and 
made a three hours’ speech in defense of 
his general policy, and his colonial policy 
in particular. It was fervent but feeble, 
and M. CLEMENCEAU, the Radical leader, 
had little trouble in showing that, how- 
ever respectable may have been the 
policy of the Ferry Government, the 
mode of carrying. it out was ridiculously 
and cruelly ineffective. M. Ferry, in 
fact, was spoiled by his capacity as a par- 
liamentary politician. He felt secure of 
his majority, and he used to get consent 
to the wildest schemes prosecuted reck- 
lessly and blindly. When the fatal con- 
sequences broke upon France in the fa- 
mous defeat in Tonquin his majority 
melted beneath the fierce popular anger. 
His successor is moving perforce more 
slowly, but with scarcely more ability, 
and it will be left to the new Chamber 
soon to be elected to provide a Government 
of real capacity and dignity. 








Reports about the condition of Mr. 
GLapsToNe show that a statesman in 
active politics must have good lungs and 
serviceable vocal chords as well as 
brains. The fortunes of the  Lib- 
eral Party are said to hang now 
upon Dr. Cwuark’s efforts to re- 
store the old leader’s voice. One 
correspondent asserts that if the physi- 
cian should fail existing parties may 
crumble into fragments, and all sorts of 
things in English politics may happen. 
Probably the political value of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S voice at this critical 
time has not been overestimated. 
Strong lungs and a powerful voice are 
worth something in American politics. 
Reputations are made and statesmanship 
established in our House of Representa- 
tives. Men who were not great public 
speakers have risen to our highest office, 
but it is very difficult and almost impos- 
sible for any one to become eminent in 
our House of Commons who has not a 
strong voice. 








THE BURIAL OF GRANT. 


It is speaking well within bounds to say 
that the funeral of Gen. GRANT was wit- 
nessed by one-fiftieth part of the population 
of these United States. It is also using 
soberness of speech to say that scarcely 
one of the participants in the procession, 
or of the spectators of it, can have failed to 
be bettered by what he did or saw. No one 
of those who saw the procession and who 
had before questioned the wisdom of the 
decision to bury the foremost military 
hero of the Union in its chief city, but 
must have felt that the greater the num- 
ber of those who shared with him the 
unique and wondrous spectacle the 
better for American patriotism. In 
no other city of the _ continent, 
he might have reminded himself, 
could 
together as was assembled along the line 
of this procession. Nowhere else could 
the funeral of Gen. GRaNnT have become 
impressive and memorable to so many 
people. A stormy day that had lessened 
this impressiveness and this memorable- 
ness by lessening the throng of spectators 
would have been nothing less than a na- 
tional calamity. 

For of this pageant it is especially true 
that the spectators were the spectacle. It 
may have been a feeling morbid or 
frivolous that actuated many of those 
who for two days and nights before had 
passed the coffin in the City Hall. But 
no American who looked on at the on- 
lookers of yesterday’s procession could 
have failed to be proud of his country- 
men, It was a full sense that the cere- 
mony was not idle, but full of mean- 
ing, and a sense of what its meaning 
was, that held these hundreds of thou- 
sands grave and silent during the long 
hours that were none too long through 
which the slow procession filed past them. 
From house front to house front the most 
famous thoroughfares of New-York, in its 
most populous quarter, from the City 
Hall to the Central Park, were filled with 
people as with a level lake, through 
which, a river in the sea, the Gulf Stream 
of the procession held its course. The great 
crowds needed no handling. They had 
gathered to see the last of the man who by 
force of character and circumstance had 
come, more conspicuously than any other, 
to personify the victory of ‘ government 
of the people by the people and for the 
people,” and unconsciously in their own 
persons they had come to exemplify 
and to vindicate that government. The 


such a multitude be gathered” 





transcended any single personality. Sol- 
emnized as it was by the presence of 
death, the occasion was yet a sober tri- 
umph. It was asif the coffin borne aloft 
held the incarnation of the spirit of the 
American people, and the American peo- 
ple were doing homage to their own na- 
tionality. 

The composition of the procession was 
most fortunately adapted to emphasize to 
every American the consciousness of a 
restored, a purged, and a triumphant na- 
tionality. When the troops of Virginia 
follow the troops of Massachusetts to the 
grave of GRANT, when SHERMAN and 
JOHNSTON go together in one carriage and 
SHERIDAN and BUCKNER in another to carry 
the pall of the victorious Commander- 
in-Chief of the Union armies, these visible 
evidences that the war is over will have 
weight in every household of the land. 
Its bitterness has passed away; the mem- 
ories of the valor and the devotion it was 
the occasion of displaying remain the 
heritage of the American people. And 
so the trim regiments of the Na- 
tional Guard that preceded the hearse 
were less touching than the long 
ranks of simply clad, middle-aged men 
that followed it, the old-fashioned uni- 
forms and dingy, war-worn housings of 
their mounted officers, the empty sleeves, 
and, more than all, the rows of tattered 
and faded colors that were borne here and 
there among them. Here were those that 
could be gathered of the citizen soldiery 
of the Union, having s0 completely 
merged the soldier in the citizen 
again, and been so reabsorbed into 
the ranks of peaceful industry, after they 
had done their work under GRANT, that 
when they reappeared as soldiers to fol- 
low his coffin it was asif the history of 
twenty years ago were reproduced before 
our eyes, and the victorious hosts of the 
Union that were disbanded and dispersed 
after the great review of 1865 in Pennsyl- 
vania-avenue were marching up Fifth- 
avenue in 1885. 

It is most fortunate that this exhibition 
should have been made. It was a con- 
spicuous and majestic demonstration of 
that real and cordial reunion of which 
Gen. GRANT received so many scattered 
evidences during his last illness, and it was 
such a demonstration as he wouid have 
longed to see. Alas, he could not have 
lived to see it, for his death was the 
one event that could have been its 
occasion. And in the time of his death 
his country has thus been most ftort- 
unate. Ten years ago the passions of the 
war had not yet so far abated that sucha 
demonstration over the open grave of the 
leader of the Union armies would have 
been possible. Ten years hence, in the 
course of nature, not all the famous 
soldiers of both sides whose presence 
so signalized the demonstration of yester- 
day would be alive to participate in it. 
The leaders of a great rebellion paying the 
last tribute of honor to the leader of the 
armies that put it down furnish a specta- 
cle without parallel in human history. 
Their presence and participation give 
proof of the generosity and the forbear- 
ance of the victorious Government, and 
they give proof also of the magnanimity 
of the American character. 

And so the curtain falls upon an act in 
the great drama. The period is put to a 
memorable chapter in American history 
that is not less memorable as a stage in 
the development of mankind. Solemn as 
is the occasion, it is inspiring also and of 
great hope. 

“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 


Or knock the breast, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble,” 








THE ENTRANCE TO OUR HARBOR, 


On account of the preoccupation of the 
public mind during the past week the re- 
port of Major GILLESPIE on the improve- 
ment of the channel entering New-York 
Harbor has not received the attention 
which it deserves. It shows plainly that 
some method for permanently deepening 
and maintaining the channel should be 
adopted as soon as possible and expedi- 
tiously carried out. The experiment of 
dredging in Gedney’s Channel is practi- 
cally a failure. The deposits on the bar 
are dug up and swept off only to be 
brought back, and the work is one that 
would have to be continued indefinitely, 
and then with unsatisfactory results. In 
fact the contractor who undertook the 
job on condition of receiving pay only 
when a channel 28 feet deep and 1,000 feet 
wide had been attained gave up the task 
as hopeless. 

Major GILLESPIE recommends throwing 
outa jetty from Coney Island toward Sandy 
Hook which shall practically narrow the 
entrance to the Bay to five miles. He is 
confident that the result would be an 
effectual scouring out of the channel by 
the natural action of the currents to a 
depth that would accommodate the 
heaviest craft without the least danger 
of obstruction. The cost he esti- 
mates at $6,000,000, one-third of 
which could be advantageously ex- 
pended during the next year. When we 
consider that more than $126,000,000 of 
the revenue of the Government is col- 
lected at this port in a year this is a 
small sum to ask to have expended on an 
improvement of the harbor which is of 
pressing necessity. The harbor of New- 
York is one of the finest in the world, and 
the foreign and coasting trade which has 
centred here on account of its advan- 
tages is of vast value and importance to 
the country. Whatever benefit there may 
be in its enjoyment of these natural ad- 
vantages i8§ shared by the commerce of the 
entire Nation. 

The Government should take a. special 
interest in’ the preservation of every nat- 
ural advantage which the greatest port of 
entry of the country possesses, The chan- 
nel by which it is entered has been gradu- 
ally filling up for years, until bars are 
formed which threaten to become a 
serious obstruction to the great steamers 
which perform such an important part in 
our foreign commerce, The State, or 
even the city, could afford to do 
the work required rather than _ not 
have it done; but neither has the 
necessary jurisdiction, and besides it 
is unquestionably the business of the 
General Government to attend to it, It 
alone has control in the matter. and all 





revenues collected on foreign scanbdgntice 
are for its use. This should not be mixed 
up with general river and harbor improve- 
ments, but treated by itself and on its 


own merits asa national matter. Neglect 
of this great channel is not creditable to 
the Government, and it is quite time it 
received such attention as its importance 
to our trade demands, 








THE STATE CAMP, 

Perhaps it would not be unsafe to pre- 
dict that the National Guard of New-York 
will in due time exert an influence on the 
militia of other States through its camp at 
Peekskill only second to that which it has 
already exerted through the rifle range at 
Creedmoor.» Annual musters, of course, 
are as old as the militia itself; and Sum- 
mer encampments, too, of a certain sort, 
have been familiar for generations. But 
when, in 1882, the camp was pitched on 
Roa’s Hook, it was essentially a new ex- 
periment, Instead of bringing the entire 
militia of the State together, or even a 
division of it, for three or four days or a 
week, as in the divisional and brigade 
camps of other States, a school of instruc- 
tion lasting six weeks was established, to 
be occupied by only one regiment at a 
time, except that separate companies were 
put with the smaller regiments. A healthy 
spot, a good water supply, an excellent 
commissariat, and soldierly enthusiasm 
made this novelty a success from the start. 

Reviewing the work of the camp at the 
close of its fourth season, there can be no 
question that the State has acted wisely 
in purchasing the ground and making the 
encampment a permanent institution. 
Not one organization has passed its week’s 
tour of duty there the present Sum- 
mer without making a distinct ad- 
vance in soldierly efficiency. This has 
been true, to be sure, of all previous years; 
but there is now observable some gratify- 
ing progress in the character of the drill 
and instruction furnished. Militia camps 
used to consist, and in some States 
still consist, chiefly of parades and 
reviews, with a sham fight to crown the 
affair, and occasionally depredations on 
farms or drunken carousals and hideous 
noises as additions to camp amusements. 
The Peekskill camp at the outset took a 
different course, adopting the plan of 
strict regimental drill and discipline, with 
special instruction in sentry duty. Grad- 
ually we find these primary studies en- 
larged, and during the present season out- 
post duty, the picket line, signaling, and 
skirmishing over broken ground have re- 
ceived attention from earnest and ambi- 
tious commands. 

While much has been accomplished 
hitherto it is important to recognize that 
great progress is still possible, and, mind- 
ful of the State motto, it should be made. 
With the clearing of the grounds for the 
season we may expect a few alterations 
inthem. Arrangements will perhaps be 
made for an abundant supply of water 
from the Peekskill works, and for the 
amplest bathing facilities even for a larger 
camp. It may be decided to move the 
tents and to cut away one hill so as to se- 
cure a larger parade ground and to com- 
mand a better view. The drainage will 
also perhaps be revised. Without taking 
up just now the question of a brigade as 
against a regimental camp, regarding 
which there are serious differences of opin- 
ion among experienced officers, it may 
yet possibly be deemed wise to pre- 
pare for the accommodation of a 
greater number of troops. <As_ is 
well known, it took just three years under 
the existing system to give all the infantry 
organizations one tour of duty each at 
the Peekskill camp. It may well be 
doubted whether this is enough. The 
custom in some States is to hold an annual 
camp for all troops. That may be going 
to the other extreme. But since recruits 
are constantly joining it is evident that 
a seven ddys’ tour of camp duty every 
other year would not be too much. 
This result can be achieved by 
lengthening a little the annual camp sea- 
son, as from seven weeks to eight or nine, 
and by enlarging the camp so as to allow 
two small regiments ora large regiment 
and several separate companies to occupy 
it simultaneously. Since even the present 
period of camp maintenance is somewhat 
exacting in its requirements on those of- 
ficials who have to be present throughout, 
the increase in tents and in mess and 
storage buildings would probably be 
thought the better plan. This project 
would not necessarily bring up the ques- 
tion of brigade drills and brigade regula- 
tions in a way to unfavorably affect the 
present valuable regimental instruction. 
The primary object would be rather that 
of giving each organization a tour at 
Peekskill once in two years, 

A great gain might be secured by the 
more careful instruction of the officers of 
the National Guard, whose range of 
professional knowledge in some cases is 
apt to extend too little beyond what is 
required in drills and in the making out 
of a few routine papers. It might further 
benefit the camp if the excursions 
thither of friends and families, by whom 
the affair is regarded rather as a picnic, 
should be curtailed if not abolished alto- 
gether. 








ENGLISH INCOMES. 


Mr. GOSCHEN’s recent discourse on the 
condition of English trade and the pros- 
pects of the country contained some in- 
ferences from the income tax returns 
which are commented on by the Econo- 
mist, of London, and the returns used by 
Mr. GOSCHEN are supplemented by fuller 
ones. These latter throw some light on 
interesting points in the distribution of 
wealth in the British Isles. They tend to 
show that the wealth of the country is 
less concentrated than has been generally 
supposed. 

The total number of persons “‘ charged 
to income tax” in 1883 was 487,566. As 
the population of the British Islands at 
the latest reported date, 1881, was 35,246,- 
633, the number of persons paying income 
tax was but 12.4 to 1,000, Allowing 6 
persons, on the average, toa family, there 
are out 75 families in 1,000 with an in- 
coye sufficient to be taxed, 7. @, an in- 


cone of £100, which ig the minimum. Of. 


the total number of incomes taxed, 48,495 
were below £150, 159,98S were from 








£150 to £200, and those under £200 or 
$1,000 were 208,488, or 47 per cent. of the 
entire number, Between £200 and £300 
there were 107,824, making 815,807 or over 
70 per cent. of the total under £300 or 
$1,500. Between £300 and £400 there 
were 47,433, making 868,140 or 83 per 
cent. of the total with incomes under £400 
or $2,000, This leaves only 17 per cent. 
of all the persons paying income tax with 
an income of £400 or $2,000. In other 
words, as there are only 12.4 persons in 
1,000 of the population who pay income 
tax at all, so there is less than one person 
in 1,000 with an income of over $2,000. 
Or, putting it in the other form and count- 
ing the 487,566 incomes taxed as belong- 
ing to the same number of families, there 
would be only an average of 6 families in 
1,000 with an income of £400 or $2,000. 
Beyond the limit of £400 the number of 
incomes diminishes rapidly for each ad- 
ditional £100 until £1,000 is reached. Be- 
tween £900 and £1,000 there are only 1,812 
incomes. Beyond that limit the incomes 
are classified by intervals of £1,000. Be- 
tween £1,000 and £2,000 there are 12,985 
incomes. The next advance of £1,000 
brings the number down to 38,934, and so 
on, until the number between £4,000 and 
£5,000 is reduced to 1,000. Of incomes 
above £5,000 there are but 8,145, or 1 to 
11,207 of the population. Of incomes 
above £10,000 there are 1,275, or 1 in 
21,370. Of incomes of £50,000 or over 
there are but 98, or 1 to 360,000. It 
is, to be sure, a pretty strong con- 
centration of wealth that produces 
nearly a hundred persons in any 
country with property fairly valued at 
over $6,000,000 each, but it is not im- 
probable that the proportion is quite as 
large in this country. And it would be 
difficult to convince most of our readers 
that there is not an average of more than 
one person in 1,000 or 6 families in 
1,000 in the United States with an income 
of $2,000 or upward. Such comparisons, 
in the absence of any precise statistics in 
this country, must be very general and 
even vague, and some allowance must be 
made. also, for the lower cost of living in 
England, which makes the same income 
represent relatively more easy circum- 
stances than here. But with these qual- 
ifications borne in mind it isa fair in- 
ference from these figures that large in- 
comes are not so commonin England as 
is generally supposed, and that the in- 
comes yielding what would be regarded 
as comfortable means of support are not 
so frequent there as in the United States. 


OUR LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 


The intellectual development of Amer- 
ica has been imperfectly understood by 
writers upon the laws of literary growth. 
It has been thought that the lack of tra- 
ditions, the scanty room for romance, the 
difficulty of investing the Indian, the 
Virginian, or the Puritan with an im- 
aginative character, were due to our 
nearness to the primitive and colonial life, 
and that we could not have an imagina- 
tive literature until our past had grown 
legendary. At the same time it has been 
noted that nearly all our best writing 
has been based upon our contact with 
English and European thought and culture. 
EMERSON is perhaps the man who has most 
strongly expressed his intellectual individ- 
uality upon his countrymen, but even 
he, if stripped of what his library had 
taught him, would be sadly impoverished. 
The truth is not welcome, but it must be 
conceded in the light that is more and 
more thro upon our literary efforts, 
that our work began not with the youth 
of the race but with its thought and cult- 
ure already far advanced. America was 
settled when Elizabethan literature was 
in its full glory. The Puritans preferred 
the Bible to Shakespeare, but they came 
hither not to create a literature so much 
as to organize ‘‘a Church without a 
Bishop and a State without a King.” 
Their literature was religious and political, 
and our imaginative development sprang, 
so far as we have had any, not so much 
from the soil as from our inheritance of 
the great writers of England. It has been 
reproductive, the reflection cf the thought 
and work of great Englishmen, not crea- 
tive, not the outgrowth of an imagina- 
tion fed from American sources, And 
this strong characteristic has been main- 
tained until it has come to control our 
entire literary development. It was asked 
when EMERSON and LONGFELLOW and 
HAWTHORNE passed away, What will be 
the future of American letters? No re- 
markable authors have come forward 
since that day. The great American 
novel is still unwritten. There seems 
to be a dearth of prominent writers, 
and yet there never was a time 
of greater literary activity. At no for- 
mer period in this country has more 
been attempted in thought or better work 
been done. It cannot be said that our in- 
tellectual resources have been exhausted 
or that the fruits of a creative imagina- 
tion are no longer to be expected. 


The explanation is that a certain point 
has been reached in our literary develop- 
ment, and that in the future we are no 
longer to deal with what once delighted 
the childhood of the race. WorDSWORTH 
lamented that he could not— 

** Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 

GOETHE was almost the first in litera- 
ture to break the spell that had held the 
imagination to the period of tradition and 
fable, Both of these writers bridged the 
chasm between the old and the new in lit- 
erature. GOETHE recognized the scien- 
tific spirit in human culture. Worps- 
WORTH saw in nature the spiritual ele- 
ment that the classical and romantic liter- 
ature had failed to express. The next 
step was scientific, and had the charac- 
ter of a Renaissance, It was discovered 
that the world’s thought must be made 
over. Libraries have steadily risen in fm- 
portance during the present century, and 
the time has come when no one thinks 
of doing anything without them. 
The intellectual activity that once 
expended itself in purely imagina- 
tive conceptions has now come down 
to the hard basis of fact. There are to 
be no more epics. Poetry and history— 
two different ways of telling a story—are 
hereafter to be closer to the facts of life 
and more ethical in their purpose. The 











point to be reached is to work up the 
accumulations of the race as they have 
already been expressed in literature and to 
recognize the world’s advance, Our liter- 
ature has taken this character. Mr. How- 
ELLS unconsciously reflects it in his novels; 
Mr. JOHN FISKE is applying the new process 
to the writing of history; the Andover 
Review represents the new way of study- 
ing religious truth, and the North Amer- 
ican Review shows what the new way of 
looking at things is doing in social, eco- 
nomical, and political thought. Our liter- 
ature is taking a new departure all along 
the line. It is exhibiting race qualities 
upon a new plane, It is doing for the 
past that is near to us what Homer did 
for the legends of Greece in the ‘‘ Iliad” 
and the ‘“‘Odyssey.” It is working over 
what is now accumulated to find out 
its ethical and spiritual value in our 
present life. Our literary expression is 
thus coming closer than ever to facts, and 
the creative element in literature is to be 
seen rather in the exhibition of old 
things in a new light than in purely 
imaginative conceptions. Research, dom- 
inated by the scientific spirit, is now the 
controlling purpose of those who write 
books, and the higher forms of literature 
reflect the spiritual purpose which Worps- 
WORTH imparted to nieditative poetry. 
The present is thus a transition period 
in which our writers are rather gathering 
strength for their work than actually 
producing it. The same state of things is 
to be noted in England, though the lit- 
erary activity there is much more ad- 
vanced in realizing the results of the new 
methods than with us. And the general 
truth is broadly expressed in the fact that 
the laws by which inherent race qualities 
find expression are now manifesting them- 
selves on a large scale in all that belongs 
to our intellectual life. 








THE GRANT MONUMENT FUND. 


The following subscriptions to the fund 
for the erection of the memorial to the 
late Gen. Ulysses S. Grant have been 
received at the office of THz NEW-YorEK 
Times. The amounts will be promptly 
forwarded to the officers having control 
of the fund: : 

Previously acknowledged 





THE UNFINISHED CRUISERS. 


NEWS OF THEIR PROPOSED COMPLETION 
RECEIVED WITH FAVOR, 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8.—The information 
that the cruisers Boston and Chicago were to be 
completed by the Government was received 
at Chester to-day with general satisfaction. 
While most parties interested would have 
preferred that Mr. Roach should complete the 


vessels under their own direction, they are very 
glad to have the work proceed under any cir- 
cumstances, as the prospect for the future was 
very gloomy until this order came. Since the 
assignment over 500 men bave been discharged, 
and it was expected that most of the 300 
hands employed on the nearly com- 
pleted steamer Comal would be discharged 
within 10 days tor want of work. 
Mr. Roach and hisson were both in New-York 
yesterday, and their employes had go official 
nowledge of the proposed completion of the 
vessels by the Government, but accepted the 
newspaper reports as true. Of the four vessels 
for which Mr. Koach had the contract to build, 
the Dolphin and Atianta are ip New-York, 
the Boston is lying at the Chester 
Wharf nearly completed, and ‘the Chica- 
Fo is on tne ways nearly ready to be 
aunched, The Chicago is built on a new plan 
and issomewhat of an experiment but is ex- 
pected to be one of the most powerful cruisers 
afloat when completed. She has great cepth of 
hold and breadth of beam. Her length is about 
850 feet. Itis thought that the Chicago could be 
put in commission in six months if a large force 
was put to work on her, while the Boston 
could be fitted for sea in half thattime. The 
monitor Puritan is still at the wharf and hasa 
small force at work on her, with a fair prospect 
ot completion within the next decade. The last 
finishing touches are being put on the Comal, 
which will sail for New-York next Saturday 
and be put in commission at once to take the 
place of the Guadaloupe, which was lost at 
sea while making a trip between New-York and 
Galveston. 





THE PRESIDEN''S VACATION. 

ALBANY, Aug. 8.—President Cleveland 
arrived from New-York about midnight. He 
was met by Dr. 8. B. Ward and driven to the 
latter’s residence, where he will remain until 
Monday night. Hecamein quietly, and in ac- 
cordance with his wishes will be given no recep- 
tion or demonstration while in Albany. He will 
start on bis vacation in the Adirondacks on the 
11:30 P. M. train over the Rensselaer and Sara- 
toga Road on Monday. Dr. Ward will 
be his only companion. ‘The two en- 
oyed a trip in the woods together at 
his season last year, and will revisit the same 
place. Their headquarters until early in Sep- 
tember will be at the Prospect House, on the 
Upper Saranac Lake. a spot 40 miles from a rail- 
road. It is, however, connected with the outer 
world by telegraph, so that the President can be 
in easy communication with the capital at any 
time. Several artists and reporters will follow 
the President into his retreat, althourh all ap- 
plications to join his party have been denied, 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

SANTIAGO DE CuInt, Aug. 8, via Galves- 
ton.—It is reported that Sefior Lafayette Rod- 
riguez Pereira will bexin the settlement early 
next week of the claims made during the late 
war. Over 100 claims are awaiting settlement. 

The distinguished writer Sefior Benjamin 
Vecuna Mackenna has published a book entitled 
* Album of the Glories of Chili.” The book con- 
tains a very interesting account of the late war 
between Chili and Peru. 

Lima, Aug. 8, via Galveston.—The Cam- 

on has received a severe reprimand from the 

inister of War for having published the details 
of the expedition sent north. 

Great misery prevails in Cerro de Pasco owing 
to the extortions of the Cacerist authorities. 

A grand banquet and ball will be given by the 
Chinese Minister on the 10th inst., the date of 
the coming of age of the Emperor of China. 
The enormous sum of $85,000 has been expended 
in preparations for the festivities. 








TRYING TO FORM A NEW WHISKY POOL. 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 8.—H. B. Miller, the 
moving spirit in the Western Export Associa- 
tion, is here endeavoring to get consent from 
distillers for a new pool to go into effect Sept. 


1. There is some disposition to hold back, par- 
ticularly by wealthy distillers who could stand 
a period of cutthroat competition, and who 
claim tbat they receive proportionately less 
benefit from a pooling agreement than the 
small distillers and adventurers. At a 
meeting last evening there was a mashing 
capacity, under the restriction to 20 per cent. of 
full capacity, of 45,000 bushels a day represented. 
There was no one present, however, from the 
“big Mill Creek distillery or the Aurora or the 
Dodsworth distilleries, and nothing was done. 
There is still time, however, to bring everyhody 
in, and there is a belief among a large class of 
whisky men that a new pool will be established. 


ATTRACTIONS AT GLEN ISLAND. 

Glen Island will offer unusual attrac- 
tions to-day. Arbuckie’s military band and 
string orchestra, under the direction of Rein- 
hard Schmelz, will gixe two grand concerts, the 
first between 2 and4 P, M., and the second from 
5to7 P.M. Inthe Glen Island Café the David’s 
Asland military band will give a concert at 5:30 

M. The band will be led by Fred ter Linden, 
the saxophone soloist. 








BOTH HANDS BLOWN OFF. 
DanBory, Conn., Aug. 8.—Richard Ban- 
nister, aged 25 years, an Englishman, while firing 
a Grant salute to-day had both hands lacerated 
by the promature discharge of acannon. Both 
were afterwards amputated. He will also prob- 
ably lose his eyesight. 





JOHN ©. OWENS FATALLY ILL. 
BALTIMORE, Aug. 8.—John E. Owens, the 
comedian, is lying dangerously iJl at his resi- 
dence, near this city. He is suffering from a 


complication of diseases,and his death at an 
moment would not be a surprise to his physi- 
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ANATION AT A TOMB 


Continued from Third Page, 


Asbury Park to recuperate. All the mem 
the force have been working bard aembere 08 
past week and are pretty well exhausted b 
their labors. 7” 


SO 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE. \ 


BUSINESS SUSPENDED NEARLY EVERYS 
WHERE AND MEMORIAL SERVICES HELD, 


Unica, Aug. 8—Business has been ens 


tirely suspended throughout the day. At 10 A, 
M. an elaborately draped funeral car, drawn by 
six black horses, was escorted through thg@ 
streets by local military and civic organizationg, 
The City Hall bell was tolled and minute gung 
were fired during the parade. At 2:30 P. M. the 
opera house was crowded to hear memoria! ad<« 
dresses by the Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, ex-Senatog 
Kernan, Mayor Searles, and others. A letter 
written for the occasion by the Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, dated Cazenovia, was read, as follows¢ 
“Tam sorry my absence from home puts it out 

my power to attend and address the meeting of the 
citizens of Utica to express their sentiments with ree 
gard to the character ana servicesof Gen. Grant. FF 
enjoved a pleasant intercourse with him and heid him) 
in high regard. In addition to his distinguished mili- 
tary services he had other claims upon the gratitude 
of his countrymen. ‘Throughout his brilliant career ha 
preserved the simplicity of habits and sentiments 
which is ever chaiacteristic of greatness. He was 
never bewildered by his great achievements or over« 
come by his brilliant success. He will live in the his 
tory of his country not ow on account of his deeds on 
battle fields but also for his thoughtful utterances an 
his. kindly words with régard to all sections of our lan 
He served his country as well upon his death bed as oF 
the fields of war. His words will do much to do away 
with hurtful passions and prejudices and to strengthen 
the bonds vf our Union. There has never been an exe 
hibition of popular feeling which gives us more confi, 
dence in the future of our Union than the expression¢ 
with regard to the death of Gen. Grant in all sections 
of the land and by the members of all parties. Toa 
thoughtful citizens this exhibition of general regar 
and respect does much to encourage the hope that secs 
tional passions and prejudices are dying out. H 
words at the close of his jife have done much to brin 
about this happy change of feeling and sentiment.” 


WATERTOWN, Aug. 8&—Memorial exery 
cises in honor of Gen. Grant were held here to 
day. The city was completely draped with in< 
signia of mourning. The meeting at the armory 
was attended by 5,000 people. The exercises ind 
cluded addresses by the Rev. R. A. Olin, the Ho 
Charles R. Skinner, and the Rey. H. C. Townley, 
The street parade was participated in by the 
militia, firemen, and Grand Army posts. Th¢ 
stores and factories were closed in the afternoon, 


NEwsBuRG, Aug. 8.—Business was entirely 
suspended in this city both among merchanta 
and manufacturers asa mark of respect to the 
memory of Gen. Grant. At 10 A. M. all the 
church bells were toiled, and continued theig 
solemn notes of requiem for the illustrious dead 
for half anhour. At 5:20 P. M. two minuteg 
after Gen. Grant’s casket had been placed in the 
vault, the bells were again tolled, and continued 
tolling until 6 o’elock. Atthat hour the large 
cannon at Washington’s Headquarters Park 
was fired 63 times. The city was thoroughly 
draped with the emblems of mourning and all 
flags were at half mast. 


West Point, Aug. 8.—The Corps of 
Cadets, Company E, Battalion of Engineers, and 
the United States Military Academy detachment 
of cavalry were paraded in front of the Super-~ 
intendent’s quarters at 10 A. M., where all of the 
officers of the post nuton duty with troops also 
assembled in full dress uniform. There the 
orders of the War Department were read, afte# 
which all labors of the day ceased. The com<« 
mandant of the cadets commanded the parade, 
At dawn of day 13 guns were fired, and after- 
ward at intervals of 30 minutes between the 
rising and setting of the sun asingie gun wag 
fired. At sunset the national salute of 38 gung 
was fired, 


Troy, Aug. 8.—Memorial services wera 
held in Rand's Opera House this afternoon, un« 
der the auspices of Griswold Post, G. A. R., 
whose commander, Capt. R. W. Hunt, presided, 
Addresses were made by the Hon. Martir IL 
Townsend, ex-Speaker C. E. Patterson, Major 
W.E. Kisselbureh, and John H. Peck, anda 
poem was read by B. H. Hall. The Fourth Bat« 
tery fired salutes. 


Batu, Aug. 8.—The church bells, fire 
bell, and Court House bell were tolled trom 2 ta 
5 o’clock this afternoon, and the stores were all 
closed. Memorial services were heid on the 
Sunday foliowing Gen. Grant’s death, but there 
isa general suspension of work to-day. The 
soldiers’ monument is heavily draped with 
mourning emblems. 


Summit Moontarn, Aug. 8.—A memorial 
service was held in honor or Gen. Grant in the 
purlor of the Grand Hotel, Catskill Mountain, 
this morning. Addresses were made by Presi« 
<_ McCosh, of Princeton College, and Capt. 
Gillett. 


Port Jervis, Aug. 8—Impressive me« 
morial services were heid here to-day in honor 
of Gen. Grant. The Opera House was densely 
crowded; the Board of Trustees and prominent 
men occupied the platform. The orator was 
ex-Senator Lewis E. Carr. An original poem, 
written by Mrs. 8S. E. Cunningham, an aged 
resident of this village. was read. Business was 
suspended the greater part of the day and many 
places were decorated. 


RocueEster, Aug. 8.—The City was draped 
in mourning and business places were generally 
closed. This afternoon there was along pro- 
cession made up of civil aad military organiza- 
tions. There was an immense audience present 
at the memoriai exercises held in the City Hail, 
Addresses were delivered by the Hon. George F, 
Danforth, Judge of the Court of Appeais; Bish+ 
op McQuaid, and an oration by the Hon. George 
Raines, 


Hvupson, Aug. 8.—Memorial services were 
held at; Christ Church. All business was sus< 
pended, bells were tolied,and the city wore a 
general aspect of mourning. 


WHITEHALL, Aug. 8.—At precisely 9:52 
o‘clock a bulletin stating that the procession 
bad started was received here, and before 1@ 
o’clock the bells in Clinton, Essex, Warren, and 
Washington Counties were tolling. Business ig 
these counties was very generally suspended fox 
the day. 


AUBURN, Aug. 8.—Business is generally 
suspended to-day and the whole city was draped 
in mourning. Five thousand people attended 
the memorial services at the rink. Eulogied 
were pronounced by Mayor Wheeler, Gen. Sewe 
ard, Congressman Payne, andthe clergy. Mili« 
tary, firemen, and civic societies were present. 


irHaoa, Aug. 8.—Memorial services in 
honor of Gen. Grant were held in this city thig 
afternoon, President Charles Kendall Adams, 
of Cornell University, delivered the oration upon 
the dead chieftain before alarge and appreci- 
ative audience. The words of the orator were @ 
noble tribute to the honored dead, and the ora« 
tion itself made a very favorable impression 
upon the local public, before whom Mr. Adams 
appeared for the first time. Ithava is beavily 
draped and decorated in sombre and sable robes, 
and bnsiness was wholly suspended to-day. The 
great bell on the town hall was tolled during the 
morning, and the national salute of 38 guns wad 
fired. There was no procession. i 


BataviA, Aug. 8—Business was wholly 
suspended bere this afternoon in honor of Gen, 
Grant, but there were no exercises. Memorial 
services will be held in the Methodist Episcopal 
church to-morrow evening by tbe Rev. J. W. 
Sanborn, who, in 1888 was a room mate of U. 8. 
Grant, Jr., at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. Ha 
Upton Post, G. A. R., will attend in a body. j 


ScHENECTADY, Aug. 8.—The city wore & 
fnneral aspect to-day. Business was wholly, 
suspended and all the public and most of the 
private buildings were draped. A gun was fired 
every half hour from daybreak till 5 o’clock, 
when the salute was fired. The church bells were, 
tolled during the afternoon. { 

BINGHAMTON, Aug. 8.—Memoria!l services, 
in honor of Gen. Grant were held in this city to- 
day in the First Presbyterian Cburch. he 
were attended by Watrous and Dwight Posts, G. 
A.R. The Hon. Orion W. Chapman and Gen. 
E. F. Jones delivered eulogies on Gen, Grant,| 
and the Revs. W. B. Kinney and R. G. uennel,, 
Messrs. J. A. Winslow and Jerome De Witt also) 
took part in the programme. The city was 
draped in mourning. Salutes were fired during 
the day, which was observed as & general holiday. 

CHavTaugva, Aug. 8.—Judge Albion W. 
Tourgée delivered an impressive lecture on th 
life and works of Gen. Grant at the Chautauqua 
Assembly grounds to-day. 


—-~>————- 

THE TRIBUTE OF THE SOUTH. 
CONFEDERATES UNITE WITH FEDERALS IN, 
MEMORIAL SERVICES. 

Raetreu, N. C., Aug. 8.—The public bulld4 
here were draped in mourning to-day. The 
Federal Builaing and Court House bore long 
lines of crape, entwined with national flags, 
The State flags on the Capitol were at half mast, 
as was also the national flag on the City Hall, 
On the principal streets the lamp posts wera 
wrapped with the national flags and crape, and 
portraits of Gen. Grant wereshown draped with 
crape. The belis of the City Hall and Court 
House tolled aliday. A great meeting of col< 
ored citizens will be held at Metropohtan Halk 
to-morrow afternvon to take appropriate action 
in the matter. Great respect for the illustrioud 
dead is manifested here and at other points 


in the State. The newspapers speak in the 
highest terms of the dead General. 


{ 
Ricumonp, Va., Aug. 8.—But little a 
ness was done in this city to-day, many house 
remaining closed al] day. The streets presented 
a holiday appearance. All of the public build« 
ings, State and Federal, the banks, and municipal 
Offices were closed. The State Capitoi was surq 
mounted by the Virginia and United States flaga 
at half mast, and a number of other buildings 
as wellasthe shipping in port displayed simi< 
Jar emblems of mourning. The Richmond 
Howitzers at sunrise fired guns on Capi-« 
tol-square, and this was continued until 
sunset, at intervals of 380 minutes. At 
1 o’clock they fired 63 half-minute guns, one gua 
for each year of Gen. Grant’s life. Phil Kear« 
ny Post, G. A. R., proceeded to the Capitol 
Grounds, and while the 63 guns were being 

stood at parade rest with heads uncovered. 
Commander the Hon. Edgar Alian then deliv« 
ered an_ eloquent address eulogistic of Gen. 
Grant. This was followed by prayer by tha 
— of the post, after which the impressive 
burial service of the Grand Army of the Repubs 








lic was read by Commander Allan. A large 
crowd was present and marked was 
shown during the services. TheState editorially 
speaks of the day as follows: pees 
eX t General has ed away and.on day 
his body is carried to the tomb. The tis 
baps the most: magnificent ever sq jin the Uni 
tes, and 80 vast an assembiag ple would of 
rasta mors data tonnected with thi day 
Rees 
fret will Sake the sth of August ever memorable. 
u 


r- 


. Grant led the army that triumphed over the 
th in 1865. The Southern States emerged several 
ge ago from the ‘dark days,’ and the bitterness of 
e past has long since died, but generous sentiments 
recent!y expressed by Grant had much to de with 
bringing about the splendid harmony which prevails to- 
fay, and such a spectacie as we have seen on this 8th of 
August, ex-Confederate Generals and Generals of the 
Union army clasping hands over the bier of the dead 
soldier; emblems of mourning displayed in every State 
Bouth of the Pot mac: public business suspended in 
nearly every Southern city. This grand spectacle 
speaks plainer than words “No North, no South, but 
Ohe reunited country.’ 2 


Cuarranooca, Tenn., Aug. 8,—Many 
business blocks are bountifully and beautifully 
draped in mourning to-day. Early in the morn- 
ing the tolling of bells was begun. At 1 o’clock, 
by proclamation of the Mayor and resolutions 
of business organizations, business was entirely 
suspended. A procession was formed at the 
headquarters of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic post and amid the sound of tolling beils and 
booming cannon the line of march through the 
Ertacipal streets was begun, ending at the new 

ethodist stone church, where services were 
held. The procession was headed by two local 
militia companies, followed by the post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, each mem- 
ber accompanied by an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier. Following the ex-Federa! an ex-Confed- 
erate soldiers came a long line of colored 

ple, and following them was the whole Fire 
epartment with ail the machinery heavily 
draped in mourning. The Stars and Stripes 
were at half mast atall points in the dity and 
were draped. The exercises at the church were 
conducted by the Grand Army of the Republic 
post. The orators were the Rev. T. C. Warner, 
ex-Federal chaplain; Major Charles _D. McGuf- 
fey, ex-Federa! officer; the Hon. D, M. Key, ex- 
Confederate officer, and Postmaster-General 
during Hayes’s Administration, and the Rey. J. 
Bachman, ex-Confenerate chaplain. The 
choir was composed of voices from all the 
churches 1n the city. The church was unable to 
afford room for the crowds, and the streets 
about the edifice were crowded with men, wom- 
en, and children.. The colored people held spe- 
cial services in one of their churches. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Aug. 8.—Out of 
respect to Gen. Grant the Post Ottice, banks, and 
some business houses were closed from 1 to 5 
P. M. Shiloh (colored) Baptist Association, 
which has been in session for several days at 
Mount Zion Church, held memorial services at 
8 P. M., when appropriate addresses were deliv- 
ered by prominent members of the association. 

LYNCHBURG, Va., Aug. 8.—According to 
a resolution passed by the City Council last 
night and a proclamation by the Mayor all city 
offices, banks, and many business houses were 
closed to-day in respect to the memory of Gen. 
Grant. Bells were tolled from 10 A. M. to sunset. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Aug. 8.—The public 
offices, Board of Trade, all the banks, and most 
of the business houses were closed here to-day 
during the hours of the funeral of Gen. Grant, 
and many buildings are ages in mourning. At 
%o’clock a detachment of Wilson’s Battery be- 
gan firing guns every half hour, the firing con- 
tinuing throughout the day. A procession com- 
posed of police, three local military companies, 
Confederate veterans, Mitchell Post Grand 
Army of the Republic, the city authorities, the 
fire companies, a delegation from the Board of 
Trade. and citizens formed at 1:30 o’clock and 
ma:ched torough the principal streets to the 
Opera House, where memorial services, includ- 
ing choral singing and a funeral oration by the 
Rev. Dr. Leavitt were held at 20’clock. The 
chureh bells were tolled during the procession 
and the funeral services. 


ATLANTA, Ga.. Aug. 8.—The church and 
fire bells were tolled in honor of Gen. Grant’s 
funeral. The coiored military paraded_ the 
streets, and services have been held at the Capi- 
tol. Mayor Hiilyer delivered an address, and 
appropriate resolutions were adopted. The 
Legislature adjourned in respect to the memory 
of the dead. At Big Bethel (colored) Church 
services were held, Bishop Turner speaking. 
Flags flew at half mast on all public buildings 
and business houses, and hotels and other buila- 
ings are draped appropriately. 


Pensacota, Fla.. Aug. 8.—Business was 
suspended here to-day, flugs were at half mast, 
and belistolied from noon until 2 P. M. to the 
memory of Gen. Grant. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 8.—Memorial serv- 
1ces were held in the colored churches to-day 
and bells were tolied during the march of the 

rocession. Flags were at half mast, and half 

our guns were fired from sunrise to sunset by 
the col. red artillery. 

WINCHESTER, Va., Aug. 8.—Winchester 
mourned to-diy with the entire Mnion at the de- 
mise of Gen. Grant. Bells were tolled at inter- 
vals. The Post Office was draped and closed for 
business. To-morrow a memorial service is an- 
cent to be held in the Methodist Episcopal 

urch, 


CHARLESTON, S&S. C., Aug. 8.—Flags were 
displayed here on all publicand many private 
buildings to-day in honor of Gen. Grant. The 
First Brigade, National Guards (colored), 
paraded the principal streets, with full ranks, 
with colors draped and arms reversed, under the 
command of Gen. J. C. Claussen. They attended 
memoria! services at Zion (colored) Presbyterian 
Church, where a memorial sermon was preached, 
the text being Ecclesiastes, vii., 2,;by the Rev. 
George W. Levene. Twothousand people were 
present. Resolutions of sympathy and regret 
‘we eadopted. Another meworial service was 
co iaucted at Emanuel African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the afternoon, Rev. P. W. 
Jefferson (colored) preaching an apprepriate 
sermon. Memorial services were held to-day in 
three other colorea churches, 1n this city. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 8.—People from 
all parts of East Tennessee attended the Grant 
memorial services in Knoxville to-day. The city 
Was crowded with visitors, and the procession to 
the national cemetery wasa long one. Ex-Con- 
tederate soldiers marched side by side with ex- 
Federal soldiers, One oration was delivered by 
Col. J. M. Thornburgh, ex-Federal, and another 
by the Key. P. W. Bays, ex-Confederate. 


STAUNTON, Va., Aug. 8.—The stores were 
closed to-day, bells tolied, and minute guns were 
fired in honor of Gen. Grant. 


LITTLE Rock, Ark., Aug. 8.—The me- 
morial services of Gen. Grant were imposing. 
They began witb a salute of 13 guns at sunrise 
aud closed with addresses, prayers, and dirges at 
the State House grounds. The parade this after 
noon included Federal and Confederate soldiers 
and citizens of all classes. It was a splendid 
pageant. Gov. Hughes and other State officers 
and the members of the City Government par- 
ticipated. Business was suspended, Ali the 
public buildings, the State Houses and private 
residences were draped with mourning. 


NORFOLK, Va., Aug. 8.—Out of respect to 
Gen. Grant the business Exchanges were ciosed 
to-day and the toliing of bells, booming of 
cannon at stated intervais, and flags at half 
mast along the streets and on the shipping in 
the harbor gave the city a mournful aspect. A 
memoria] mass meeting was held this afternoon 
in Monumental Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Portsmouth, under the auspices of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and Stonewal! and 
Pickett-Buchavan Camps of Confederate veter- 
ans. After appropriate music and addresses 
resolutions were adopted expressing profound 
sorrow at the Nation's loss, admirstion for the 
life and character cf the dead, and sympathy for 
Mrs. Grant. 


BALTimor®, Aug. 8.—The funeral of Gen. 
Grant to-day has had its marked effect in Baiti- 
more. No business is being done, and while the 
Btreets were thronged with people there wasa 
fadness perceptible everywhere. Though the 
stores were open no one seemed to patronize 
them, and they had as well been closed. Before 
10 o’ciock the city bells began to toll, and con- 
tinued until afternoon. In most of thechurches 
memoriai services were held, and there were 
very fair attendances upon all. The day wags 
murky, with frequent showers. All the national, 
State, and city olfices were closed. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 8.—The bells on 
the City Hall were tolled to-day during the 
progress of the funerai of Gen. Grant. This 
evening, under the auspices of the George A. 
Thomas Post, No. 6, G. A. R., memorial services 
were held at Macauley’s Theatre, at which ad- 
dresses were delivered by Col. R. M. Kelly, (Fed- 
eral,) Gen. Basil W. Duke, a pt. 
John T. Milburn, (Federal,) Col. John Mason 
Brown, (Federal,) Major W. J. Davis, (Confeder- 
ate,) and Capt. Thomas W. Speed (Federal) 


FortrREss Monrog, Va., Aug. 8&—Memo- 
rial services were held at the post chapel to-day. 
Thirteen guns were fired at sunrise, half hour 
guns throughout the day. and a national salute 
at sunset. Ail business was suspended. 


Mempuis, Tenn., Aug. 8.—A salute of 13 
guns was fired here at8 o’clock this morning. 
and 1 gun every half hour during the day until 
5 o'clock this afternoon, when a_ national 
Salute of 388 guns was fired. The city 
Was draped in mourning and all city 
offices were closed. Business was generally 
supsended during the afternoon, and at 
4 o’clock memorial services were held. 
They consisted of a procession includin 
gage of Pytbias; Bluff City Commandery, a 
of O., (colored;) Zounve Guards, (colored;) pall 
-bearers in carriages; hearse, containing a casket, 
drawn by four white horses; Mexican Veterans 
in carriages; members of G. A. R. Post, No. 3; 
colored citizens on foot; committees in 
carriages; taxing district officials in carriages; 
the Fire Department, whose engines were draped 
in mourning, and carriages containing citizens, 
both white and colored. Fully 20,000 people lined 
the streets, and at Court-square, where the ex- 
ercises were held, 10,000 more had congregated. 
The exercises embraced prayers, music, singing, 
reading of resolutions, and an oration deliverea 
by the Rev. N. M. Long, which was most eulo- 
gistic of the illustrious dead. 


Mopsrie, Ala., Aug 8.—The day was ob- 
served quietly. The Custom House and Post 
Office were closed from 1 to 5 o’clock, and the 
courts all adjourned before noon. Flags were 
hung at if mast throughout the city. The 
fiag at the Custom House was draped in black. 
The colored peuple anticipated holding special 

rayer service and listening to a eulogy on Grant 

y, but were obliged to defer them until 
next Wednesday. 

Aveusta, Ga, Aug. 8.—Colored military 
and civic societies paraded here to-day in ob- 
servance of Gen. Grant's funeral. Their band 
played a dead march, and the companies 
marched with reversed arms to Market Hall, 
where appropriate exercises were conducted. 
Coli, A. R. Jonson, a Steate commissioned offi- 


cer, was master of ceremonies. One speaker 
eulogized Grant asa citizen, another as a soldier, 

and anotber as a statesman. The hall was draped 
in mourning and a large crowd was in attend- 
ance. 


GALVESTON, Texas, Aug. 8.—A salvo of 
18 guns at sunrise this morning awoke the citi- 
gens to an observance of the solemn holiday, 
Ali the wholesale houses and banks were closed 
and business generally was suspended. The 
Government buildings and many stores were 
draped in mourning. The weather was very 
warm, hence the programme in commemoration 
of the obsequies of Gen. Grant was not begun 
until 5 o’clock this evening. At this hour 
the various military companies in the cit 
formed in line and with muffied drums the col- 
umn marched through the principal streets and 
then out to the Guif shore to a lawn fronting 
the Beach Hotel. About 300 Confederate and 
Federal veterans were in line followed hy citi- 
zens in carriages. At the entrance to the hotel 
park stood a large arch bearing on its apex the 
picture of the dead hero. Through the sombre 
drapings on the arch on either side in 
bold letters of white ran the the legend, 
* Let us have peace.” The entire front of the 
immense hotel was covered with black, a 
decoration which was strikingly impressive. As 
the veterans passed under the arch the final 
salute of 88 guns reverberated over the Gulf. 
Fully 5,000 people were present. Rabbi Silver- 
man opened the exercises with fervent prayer. 
Then the assembly, accompanied by a military 
band, sang the hymn “TI wouid not live alway.” 
The Rev. G. W. Briggs then recited the burial 
service. Col. Robert G. Street, a leading 
attorney here and an officer in an Alabama 
regiment in the Confederate Army delivered 
the funeral oration. In eloquent and classical 
language he paid a beautiful tribute to the 
atriotism and valor of the illustrious Grant. 

he exercises were closed with the singing of 
the hymn “Nearer My God to Thee.” Among 
those occupying seats of honor upon the plat- 
form were ex-Gov, O. M. Roberts, Gen. David 8. 
Stanley, commanding the Department of Texas; 
Gen. A. G. Mallory, Col. W. H. Sinclair, Judge 
Sabin, and Col. W. H. Nichols. 


VicksspuRG, Miss., Aug. 8.—The Grant 
memorial service to-day was one of the most 

pular demonstrations ever held in this city. 
‘ully 5,000 people participated. The Warren 
Light Artillery fired 18 guns at sunrise, half- 
hour guns during the entire day, and the na- 
tional salute atsundown. The city and county 
Governments took part in the _ cere- 
monies. Eloquent addresses were deliy- 
ered by ex-Chief Justice Simrall, Major 
Magruder, and the Hon. Marshall Miller. 
The grand stand was erected on the spot where 
Gen. Grant delivered his last speech in this city, 
on the 12th of April, 1880. Eulogistic and patriotic 
resolutions were adopted by the meeting. Let- 
ters were read from Senators Walthall and 
George, Gov. Lowry, Col. W. H. McArdle, Judge 
Frederick Speed, and the Hon. John R. Lynch. 
The ceremonies closed with a benediction. The 
ivening Post says: ‘* No more representative or 
appropriate demonstration has occurred any- 
where in the North to-day than was the one at 
Vicksburg, Miss." 

——_— 
A CRANE IN DALLAS. 

HE PULLED DOWN THE AMERICAN FLAG AS 

HE DID NOT WANT TO HONOR GRANT. 

Dauuas, Texas, Aug. 8.—During the ob- 
seequies in memory of Gen. Grant, which were 
impressively observed here, an indignity was 
offered the American flag which marred the har- 
mony of the solemn occasion and aroused the 
public to fever heat. The United States flag 
was, by permission of Messrs. Reinhardt & 
Wright, the contractors, displayed on the outer 
walls of the new brick building of Moses, Krause 
& Campbell on Elm-street, approaching com- 
pletion. Mr. J. G. Johnson, contract- 
or of the brick work, had not been 
consulted, and on discovering the flag 
he pulled it down and threw it into the street. 
A large crowd of ex-soldiers, both Contederate 
and Federal, denounced the outrage and restored 
the flag to its former position ani then 
moved on with the funeral procession. 
A tew minutes after Johnson again pulied 
down the flag and again cast it into the 
street. A passing negro folded it up carefully, 
remarking, **If yer don’t want dis here flag I'll 
take care of it.” News of this second outrage 
to the national emblem flew rapidly, and a 
large crowd quickly assembled, intent 
upon wreaking vengeance upon the man 
who had twice insulted the flag. Serious 
trouble was for the time averted by 
the mild remonstrances of Dr. Cochrane and 
others, and the flag was again hoisted to the 
position trom which it bad twice been torn, and 
where it remained unmolested during the re- 
mainder of the day. Jobnson, the offender, is 
not an ex-Confederate, but a foreigner who di 
not arrivein the United States until after the war. 
In explanation of his conduct he says that he 
meant no insuit to the flag, but did not feel like 
honoring the memory of Gen. Grant, and be- 
lieved he did nothing illegal in removing the 
flag, as it was Lung on the building without his 
permission and it was a trespass. Johnson's act 
has aroused bitter feeling, which may result se- 
riously to him, as the indignity under the cir- 
cumstances is regarded as unpardonable, 


os 
THE DAY IN CHICAGO. 
THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE HONOR THE MEMORY 
OF THE DEAD HERO. 

Cxuricaco, Aug. 8.—The dull gray sky 
through which the light of a new day struggled 
this morning grew duller and more gray as the 
hours wore on. Presently rain began quietly 
and softiy to fall, and then the drops 
grew in size and fell faster and _ faster 
till a steady storm had set in. Off in the 
west there was an undertone of thunder, and 
faint lightning piayed upon the banks of clouds, 
There was the softened tread of thousands of 
feet on the damp sidewalks and the subdued 
murmur of thousands of voices. Flags drooped 
down around their staffs and draperies 
clung to the buildings they were meant 
to ornament. Nature gave fit setting to 
the scene, and with the city mourned 
the last act in the long and glorious life 
of the Iilinoisian. Almost before daylight in- 
coming trainsfrom the country round about 
began to diseharge visitors to the city. Though 
nearly every town and village around Chicago 
paid within own its borders,in itsown way, 
tribute to the illustrious dead, yet all contrib- 
uted to the demonstration here. Silently and 
thoughtfully the visitors moved tbrough the 
streets with the ever-growing tide of citi- 
zens, and sought for favorable positions 
from which to view the formal evidences of the 
city’s grief. With them and by them hurried 
men in uniform and gayly attired officers rattled 
through the streets on horseback. Along every 
street through which the procession was to pass 
the crowd lined the curb, rose up into the door- 
ways, clung to projections, and leaned out of 
windows. The rain feil heavily till 11 o’clock 
and saturated the people, but few left the 
streets. 

The procession was formed upon Madison- 
street and Wabash-avenue, In the vicinity of the 
Exposition Building, the six divisions falling 
into the positions assigned them without clash 
or trouble. It was 10:10 o’clock when the two 
police patrol wagons which led the procession 
moved slowly out through Madison-street, skirt- 
ing along the curb and pressing the people 
back till the street was bare. Then came 
Chief of Police Doyle and 300 policemen, 
doing as good marching as wasseen during the 
day. A band playing the sad music of a funeral 
march led the First Regiment of the Illinois 
National Guard, ano behind that came the Sec- 
ond Regiment, the Hibernian Rifles, and the 


First Regiment of Cavalry. The first division 
was made up entirely of uniformed men. After 
1t_ rolled the catafalque, a singularly beau- 
tiful and impressive looking structure, 
rich! decorated with palms, evergreens, 
and flowers. Upon the summit under a canopy 
rested a black casket upon which a military hat 
and sword lay eloquently idle. Of the ten black 
horses drawing the catafalque six drew Gen. 
Grant into the camp at Milwaukee when the 
soldiers had a reunion there a few years ago. 
Directly behind the catafalque stepped 
riderless horse with a mil- 

strapped to 

riderless 


organizations with draped colors. The third 
division was made up of representatives of the 
Fire Department with seven profusely decorat- 
ed engines and two trucks. At the head of this 
division was drawn empty the carriage in 
which Gen. Grant rode when here in 1879, 
and bebind it rode Mayor Harrison, on 
horseback. Fourteen bundred Government em- 
ployes, including 350 uniformed carriers, marched 
in the fourth division, along with which rolled 
a dozen biack-draped mail wagons. The fifth 
division was composed of Odd Fellows and Ma- 
sons, who varied the monotony of the march 
with several evolutions. In thesixth division 2,500 
represenatives of civic societies and citizens in 
carriages found a place. 

As organization after organization passed by, 
keeping time to the music of some one of the 
many nds, the bells upon the fire towers 
throughout the city were tolling softly. a few 
ex-Confederates, marching in the line, were ap- 
Plauded now and then and similar evidences of 
appreciation were given a company of colored 
soldiers and the firemen. The procession was 80 
minutes in passing a given point and included 
about 8,000 men. fe was the largest the city has 
seen since Gen. Graat was received bere in 1879 
upon his return from his trip around the world. 
Although the streets have n thronged with 
people all day there was not the usual noise and 
clamor which accompanies a crowd. Though 
the day resolved itself into a general holiday the 
thought of the cause of it seemed to be ever 
present with the people, 

Tbe memorial services at Battery D Armory 
thisevening under the auspices of the Union 
League Ciub were attended byfully 8,000 persons. 
Tbe building was appropriately decorated with 
black draperies and flowers. tters of regret 
from Gen. Schofield and Gen. Logan were read 





Adams. Gen. Strong was made 
Chairman and addressed the =e 
Addresses were also made by J ae 
Moran, Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Melville W. Fuller, 
the Right Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., Col. Biddle 
Roberts, and Bishop 8. M. Merrill, 


—_—_—>—_—_———_ 
IN NEW-ENGLAND. 

Bosron, Mass., Aug. 8.—To-day was very 
generally observed as a memorial day through- 
out New-England. In Boston the stores were 
closed and business was entirely suspend- 
ed. Very many of the larger business 
houses were draped in mourning, the displays in 
many instances being of an elaborate'description. 
One of the most remarkable decorations was 
that of Jordan, Marsh & Co., whose mammoth 
structure was covered with mourning emblems. 
At their main entrance was ‘constructed a 
miniature jort, the bulwarks of which were 
composed of sod and moss surmounted 
by a flag. The cannon and emblematic 
colors were composed of white immortelles, and 
on the breastworks was inscribed in white im- 
mortelles the suggestive motto ‘* Surrendered 
at Last.” 

All of the larger towns, and even the villages 
and hamlets, report memorial meetings at which 
eulogies were delivered by prominent citizens. 
As an entirety, New-England may be considered 
as having been draped in mourning for the final 
obsequies of the illustrious dead. 

LowELt, Mass., Aug. 8&—Gen. Butler, in 
a eulogy on Gen. Grant, delivered here to-day, 
took for his text the quotation from Shake- 
speare, ** We come to bury Cesar. not to praise 
him,” and argued that forthe life of the good 
soldier and well tried statesman there was no 
need of praise. Grant's life and character were 
necessarily the outgrowth of the country’s free 
institutions. After paying a high tribute to the 
sevices which the dead General rendered to the 
country the speaker argued that from the hour 
of Lee’s surrender the Presidency of Gen. Grant 
was inevitable. Gen. Butler alluded to the cry of 
“ Ceesarism” raised against Grant when he was 
mentioned for a third term, and said that “there 
never was a drop of Cessarism in Grant’s blood. 
His patriotism was too ingrained, his love for 
his country was too intense, his admiration of 
ber institutions, which had brought him from a 
poor boy to the proudest position in the world, 
and might do so with another, was too great, 
and his glory and fame were too secure for the 
thought of erecting a despotism on the ruins of 
our Republic to have had a place. in his mind for 
amoment. He retired from the unpleasant po- 
sition of executive power—the details to one 


exercising it become an almost intolerable an- 
noyance—to take a voyage arourd the worl 
the honored, feted guest, and admiration of al 
nations of the earth.”” The speaker concluded 
py alluding to Gen. Grant’s later years, dwell- 
ing upon his illness and the fortitude with which 
he bore his trials. 

HARTFORD. Conn., Aug. 8.—The memo- 
rial services for Gen. Grant were held in the 
First Regiment Armory at 11 o’clock. During 
the day a salute of 100 guns was fired at five- 
minute intervals, and from 10 to 11 o’clock the 
church bells were tolled. Mourning emblems 
were displayed on most of the public buildings 
and business was generally suspended. The 
armory was hung with black. The Grand Arm 

osts attended in uniform. Col. Jacob 
Groene was Chairman and spoke briefly. He 
addressed himself chiefly to his comrades of 
the army, recalling something of the rela- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac to Gen. 
Grant. The Hon. Henry C, Robinson said: “It 
isa great thing to bave lost sucha man; itisa 

reater thing to have had such a man to lose. 
fic was an American in every atom of his being 
and in every throb of his heart.” The Rev. J. H. 
Twichell said: ‘It isa great thing to have lived 
in the days now coming up in review before us; 
a greater thing to have seen God's hand revealed 
in human uffairs as we have seen it; a great 
thing to have seen Him raise up this man and 
mold him into a hero so strong, so true, so 
pure, so gentle, so humble hearted, so exalted in 
the whole quality of his manhood, that on our 
own behalf and on behalf of the generations to 
come that will inherit his memory we may give 
thanks for him.” 


pce 
THE DAY IN PENNSYLVANTA, 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8—There was a 
general suspension of businessin the city to-day. 
As the last stroke of 10 sounded from the dome 
of the Independence Hall the tolling of the funer- 
al strokes began, and continued in monotones 
at brief intervals until the hour of noon. The 
bells on all other public buildings, and in the 
belfries of the churches joined in the mournful 
dirge, and fortwo hours there was scarcely a 
quarter of the city that was not thus reminded 
of the ceremony in progress in the great metro- 
politan centre. 

WILKESBARRE, Penn., Aug. 8&—Grant 
obsequies were observed here to-day. The bells 
of all the churches were tolled during the morn- 
ing, and at Music Hall prayer was offered for 
the dead hero, nearly 2,000 persons participating 
in the services. 

PItTTsBURG, Penn., Aug. 8.—Business was 
generally suspended here to-day. Memorial 
services were under the general direction of the 
Grand Army. The Veteran Legion had exercises 
at the Opera House and the Grand Army at the 
First Presbyterian Church, and in Allegheny at 
the North-Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Addresses were delivered by Major E. A. Mon- 
tooth, Capt. R. B. Parkinson, Col. W. A. Stone, 
the Rev. W. R. Cowl, and others. Guns were 
fired and beils tolled from 10 o’clock until the 


time announced for the conclusion of the sery- 
ices at Riverside Park. 

Easton, Aug. 8.—Easton this afternoon 
honored Gen. Grant by holding a memorial 
service in the Able Opera House and by the 
closing of stores, pubiic buildings, workshops, 
and manufacturing establishments. 

LANCASTER, Penn.. Aug. 8.—The day was 

merally observed a holiday in honor of Gen, 

rant. Banks and public offices were closed all 
day and nearly all business was suspended. Bells 
were tollea and salutes fired. Memorial servic 
conducted by Grand Army Posts Nos. 8 an 
405, were held in the Court House this afternoon, 
which drew an immense audience, including the 
City Councils and Board of School Directors. 


AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 

WasHineton, Aug. 8&—The tolling of 
bellsin this city announced the starting of the 
procession bearing Gen. Grant to his tomb in 
New-York... Public business was entirely sus~ 
pended. Banks were also closed, but business 
houses generally remained open. The majority 
of Government officials were in attendance at 
the obsequies, and only watchmen behind the 
barred doors were visible at the department 
buildings. The chimes at the Metropolitan 


Methodist Episcopal Church, where Gen. Grant 
worshiped while President, were rung between 
12 and 1 o’clock. The pew occupied by him is 
drapea with the American flag and mourning 
emblems. 


permanent 


letatiasldatipiciain 
WHERE GEN. GRANT WAS BORN. 
Point PLEASANT, Ohio, Aug. 8.—A large 

numbevx of visitors took part in the memorial ex- 

ercises here this afternoon. The oration was de- 


livered by Col. 8. A. Whitfield, Postmaster of 
Cincinnati. The services were conducted at the 
side of the house in which Gen. Grant was born. 
a os 
IN LONDON AND PARIS. 

Lonpon, Aug. 8.—Dealers in American 
securities absented themselves from the London 
Stock Exchange to-day out of respect for the 
memory of Gen. Grant, and brokers dealt in 
these seourities between themselves at the 
cabled quotations. The Americans resident in 
London are wearing crape on their left arms. 
The American Legation and the offices of the 
American Consul - General are closed. The 
American Exchange Building is draped in black. 

Panis, Aug. 8.—The memorial services in 
honor of Gen. Grant were held in the American 
chapel here to-day. Many French officials and 
the representatives of foreign powers attended 
the ceremonies. All the members of the Ameri- 
can Legation were present, as were also those of 
the consulate. Many members of the American 
colony were in attendance. During the services 
a message from President Cleveland was read, 

————=_>__—__—_ 


MEMORIAL SERVICES IN MEXICO. 
Orry or Mexico, Aug. 8, via Galveston. 
—The American residents here held memorial 
services in honor of Gen. Grant at the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church to-day. The Rey. John 
W. Butler presided, and was assisted by all the 
American clergymen in the city. An eloquent 
eulogy was pronounced by United States Min- 
ister Gen. Jackson. Among the many dis- 
tinguished Mexicans present were Presi- 
dent Diaz and the members of his Cab- 
inet and 40 army Officers, wearing bands 
of crape on their arms. The diplo- 
matic corps also attended the services. 


The music was furnished by the famous 
Zapadote’s military band. The number of per- 
sons who desired to show their respect and sym- 
pathy for the American ple on the loss of 
their great General was so large that the church 
could not contain all those who endeavored to 
obtain admission. All over the city flags were 
hung at haif mast, and the national standards 





i by the preliminary Chairman, J. McGregor 


at the palace were also half masted by order of 
the President. Many offices and houses occupied 
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by Americans were decorated with mourning 
symbols. All circles of Mexican society sincerely 
mourn the death of the American hero. 


_ oOo ve 

A HISTORIC DAY IN MONTANA. 

Burrs, Montana, Aug. 8.—Business was 
entirely suspended here to-day, even the gam- 
bling houses being closed, for the first time in 
the history of this camp. The parade was 
the largest in the history of Montana, 
fully 3000 men being in line, including 
the military, civic societies, and _ repre- 
sentatives of the local and_ Territorial 
Governments. -All the mines and smelters sus- 
pended operations. and fully 10,00: spectators 
lined the streets. The demonstration of respect 
was under the auspices of Lincoln Post, No. 2; 
G. A. R. They turned out over 200 strong un- 
der their post commander, and itisa notable 
fact that nearly every State was represented in 
the column of veterans. 


—_ oo 
THE NUMBER OF MEN IN LINE. 
Estimates of the number of persons in 
the different sections of the procession, based 
partly upon actual count and partly upon state- 
ments made by company and regimental com- 
manders, yield the following results: 


Federal troops and marines, ....... seecces sees 1,488 
First Division Nationa) Guard... 
Second Division National Guard.... 
Independent military, local bodies.. 
Out-of-town military bodies.... 

Gen. Sickle’s veteran division 

Civic division, Carriages, K&C......eeeeeseeereee 





+ 4,112 
+++18,250 
sees 8,000 


Total....... PRAISE eae ls elie s as SC 
THE PRESIDENT OFF FOR ALBANY. 


GOING TO YONKERS ON THE DESPATCH, HE 
TAKES A SPECIAL TRAIN. 

Three steam launches and a ten-oared 
barge from the North Atlantic squadron lay at 
the One Hundred and Twenty-ninth-street 
docks yesterday at 5 o'clock waiting for or- 
ders. To all inquirers Cadet Hill, 
who had charge of the boats, returned 
answer that he was waiting for a party. The 
rumor leaked out among the people that Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his Cabinet composed the 
party, and it took two able-bodied policemen to 
keep the crowd out of the boats. Signal 
Officer Mulligan made hurried excursions into 
the crowd up the drive, leading to Riv- 
erside Park, but returned empty handed. Capt. 
Emory, of the Despatch, came riding down to 
the docks hot and dusty, and, hastily calling for 
his launch, boarded his ship alone. At 5:15 En- 
sign Schwerin, third officer of the Despatch, 
rode down to the docks and called for 
the coxswain of the _ largest of the 
two remaining launches. He instructed the 
coxswain bring the launch = around 
to the Fort Lee Ferry dock in double quick 
time. Then he rode off up the line again in a 
cloud of dust. A double line of polhcemen 
drew up beside the railroad track and kept the 

ople in check. People who had heard Ensign 
Eouwerin’s order crowded over to the Fort Lee 
dock, and tried to get into the ferry house by 
paying the regular ferry rate, but the big gate 
closed against them. 

At 5:20 o’clock Ensign Schwerin rode down 
the road to the ferry house at the head of a 
procession of two carriage. and a few policemen. 
The occupants of the carriages were President 
Cleveland, Private Secretary Lamont, and 
the entire Cabinet. President Cleveland 
raised his hat in response to a_ cheer. 
Ensign Schwerin led the party through the 
ferry gate and halted at the bridge, at the end 
of which the steam launch was waiting. The 
ferry master made a hurried mental comparison 
between the strength of the bridge and the 
weight of the Presidential party, and at 
once suggested as a measure of precaution 
that the ante. Oo across one at a 
time only. neign hwerin took President 
Cleveland by the arm and helped him into the 
launch. Then Secretary Bayard ventured across 
unassisted. Private Secretury Lamont waiked 
across without causing a tremor of the planks. 
Then followed Secretary Lamar, Col. Mo- 
Michael, Gen. Farnsworth, Secretary Vilas, Sec- 
retary Garland, Rear-Admiral Jouett, Secretary 
Endicott, and Secretary Manning. Seoretary 
Whitney came last, and the launch, watched by 
a large crowd, pushed off. The little craft 
seemed to be trying to climb to the clouds, for 
while her stern was very iow in the water by 
reason of the unusual! weight in the stern sheets, 
her bow was ene tg eey od high in the air. 
The signal officer, who bad been making numer- 
Ous trips into the crowd in search of the Presi- 
dential party, returned warm and dusty to his 
Jaunch, and with a belated officer pushed off to 
the Despatch. 

The President’s flag was transferred from the 
foremost tothe mainmast of the Despatch, Rear- 
Admiral Jouett’s flag was carried over to the 
Powhatan, and the Despatch got under way. 
When she headed up the river it was ru- 
mored on board that the President intended 
to pay a visit to Mr. Tilden at Greystone. 
The destination of the vessel was said to be 
Yonkers. The Presidential party occupied 
chairs and seats on the quarterdeck and ais- 
cussed the ceremonies of the burial of Gen. 
Grant. President Cleveland looked pale 
and tired, and not seem to in 
very bright spirits. He said he was giad 
that the weather had been favorable for 
the funeral,and drew a pleasant comparison 
between the air in the streets and the breeze on 
the river. Before a general conversation could 
be started dinner was announced and the en- 
tire party went below. President Cleveland 
signified his intention of going to Albany after 
dinner, and when Yonkers was reached Col. Mo- 
Michael went ashore to arrange for transporta- 
tion. In the course of half an hour Col, 
McMichael returned with Mr. Stonecker, 
ot the New-York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, who said that a special train was 
awaiting the President at the Yonkers station, 
At 8o’clock President Cleveland and Col. Mo- 
Michael shook hands with the rest of the party 
and went ashore in the ship's barge. heir 
—_ rumbled out of the station a few minutes 
ater. 

The Despatch called in her boats, yolgpes 
anchor, and stood down the river. At 10:30 
o’clock she rounded to opposite Twenty-third- 
street. Secretary Vilas and retary Garland 
started in a steam launch for Jersey City, 
where they hoped to catch a train for Wash- 
ington. Secretary Bayard, Secretary Endicott, 
Secretary Manning, Secretary Lamar, Secretary 
Whitney, and Gen. Farnsworth went ashore in 
the barge at Twenty-third-street. Secretary 
Whitney wanted to take a carriage at the land- 
ing. but Secretary Bayard thought that ordi- 
nary bobtail street cars were good my Ac- 
cordingly a bobtail car was boarded on tr: 
third-street, and the party rode to the Fifth- 
Avenue Hotel. 





THE WEATHER INDICATIONS, 


Wasuineron, Aug. 9—1 A. M.—For New- 
England, generally fair weather, variable winds, 
stationery temperature, 

For the Middle Atlantic States, fair weather 
in the northern part, local rains, followed by 
fair weather, 1n the southern part, easterly 
oo ga shitting to southerly, stationary tempera- 

ure. 

For the vicinity of New-York Otty and Philadel- 
phia, fatr weather, stationary temperature. 

For the lower lake region loca rains, followed 
by fair weather, variabie winds, nearly stationary 
temperature, 

for Monday generally fair weather is indicated 
for New-England and the Middle Atlantic States, 
with nearly stationary temperature. 

The rivers will remain nearly stationary. 


The following shows the changes in the tem- 
perature for the past 24 hours, in comparison 
with the corresponding date of last year, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s phar- 
macy, No, 218 Broadway: 


6 P. 
* 73°| 9P.M.. 
eee. 78" = 76°12 P.M. 
Average temperature yesterday eccccccscoce 
Average temperature same date last ERE portetnee 


Average for the week...........c..se0 78° 





TO ANSWER FOR TWO THEFTS. 

Curcaeo, Aug. 8&—John Spencer was 
arrested here to-day on the charge of embezzling 
$150 from Carrie Barnes, of Mexico.N. Y. Eigh- 
teen months ago Spencer, who had been astreet 
car conductor in this city, went to Mexico, 
and through the influence of his brother, 
a@ lawyer, obtained a position in the Post 
Office. There he robbed registered letters of 
$125. He became intimate with Miss Barnes, an 
estimable young woman, and induced her to 
give him for safe keeping $150, whi he had 
saved. With that he coon Lie firat “oc I vod Chi- 
mage. At the request of the Postmaster, Dr. 
Johnson, the lawyer-brother came to Chicago 
to induce John to restore at least a portion of 
the money which the Postmaster had learned 
he had taken from the maiis. John confessed 
to having stolen $125, and upon promise that he 
would not be prosecuted agreed to go back to 
New-York State and make good the loss. Just 
when this decision was arrived at Miss Barnes 
arrived here and secured his arrest. A requisi- 


tion to get him back into New-York State will 
pe asked for. 








A THEATRICAL MANAGER ARRESTED. 

MONTREAL, Aug. 8—Roland G. I. Bar- 
nett, proprietor of the Crystal Palace Opera 
House, was arrestea this afternoon on a capias 
issued at the instance of an actress named 
Martha Foy, who alle that Mr. Barnett en- 
gaged herin New-York at a salary of $40 per 
week, and that.she was never paid. She also ac- 
cuses Mr, Barnett of illegally retaining some of 


her property. Mr. Barnett denies the ch 
and will contest the suit. e charges, 








A DESPONDENT MAN'S SUICIDE. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Charles 
Ile, who became quite despondent during the 


it few a shot himself th 
Patt fer ters, shot uimeclt through the head 





ay, GuUGuer ¥, 188.——Geadmaple Shee , 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


The funeral of the dead soldier silenced 
the busy hum of Wall-street, which in the 
morning yesterday presented a scene of singular 
silence and desertion. A few scattered pedes- 
triacs dotted the neighborhood of the Ex- 
change, the mourning draperies waved in the 
light breeze over the doors of the closed offices, 
and a deep quiet reigned. The brokers and their 
customers were gone, and business for the week 
had been closed. It had been busy enough the 
day before, to the surprise of many, for with a 
day of rest coming before Sunday, the antici- 
pation was general that very little would be 
done. The market had been comparatively 
quiet in the early part of the week, presenting 
about the same features in its movements as 
were alluded to last Sunday. The trunk line 
stocks remained pretty steady not far from the 
highest figures they reached in the recent 
rise, and though they sometimes weakened 
off a little with the general market, a very little 
buying sufficed to stiffen them up again. From 
this it was arrued that the people whose pur- 
chases caused the rise have not been selling yet, 
but hold their stocks for further developments. 
We are, in fact, only in the preliminary stages 
of this trunk line settlement; for all that has 
been done so far amounts merely to getting 
things in shape for what isto follow. To leave 
the West Shore to the New-York Central, sur- 
render to the Pennsylvania Railroad the op- 
position enterprises in that State, unite the 
Erie with the two other great lines,and then 
leave everything just as it was before, would 
manifestly be doing a vast deal of work to no 
purpose. If this great union of interests ig 
more forthe purpose of benefiting the roads, 
rates must be raised and other arrangements 
made to secure to the lines the expected benefits 
of the combination. This has not been done 
yet, and there 1s a general disposition among the 
large operators and others to wait and see what 
is coming. 

Meantime there is no one of influence in 
Wall-street at this time who is actively work- 
ing on the bear side. For the moment the 
heavy men are all bulls, and the bear talk 
heard so freely of late from the Gould camp is 
in strong contrast to the recent movements of 
Mr. Gouid’s stocks. It may have been done 
to make a short interest in the market, and 
unquestionably it did succeed in. creating 
some. On the other hand, there may have 
been a change in the plans on that side. It 
was expected by many that for certain reasons 
Mr. Gould. would, as the Street expresses it, 
jump on to the market and break it down; 
and the free selling of Union Pacific, the letting 
down of Missouri Pacific, and the intimations 
that Western Union was to be let off also. 
were considered sure signs that a break was 
coming. Instead of this, there came a sudden 
change. It was given out that Missouri Pacific 
was low enough, and on Friday that was sud- 
denly run up about 2 per cent.; while Western 
Union took a surprising leap of about 4 per cent., 
touching 72, with enormous transactions. All 
the talk was that an arrangement had been 
reached, or nearly reached, with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Telegraph Company, and a general 
raising of telegraph rates would soon follow. It 
is certain that such a lift as Western Union has 
had is not usually made in a stock without 
something more than talk to back it, and it may 
be that there really is something under way. On 
the other hand, it 1s yet possible that Mr. Gould 
is playing a big game of bluff, finding the times 
20 favorable. He is understood to have sold out 
his Union Pacific stock, and that would place at 
his disposal a large amount of ready cash for 
use in other things. No one would be likely to 
interfere with the putting up,of Western Union 
at this time, whatever the cause might be for 
lifting it; because every other large operator is 
interested in keeping the market in good shape, 
each having some specialties he wishes to ad- 
vance. The decks would therefore be clear ina 
way they have not been fora year or more for 
operations on the bull side in any stock. Besides 
this, there is a vastly better feeling generally as 
the result of the West Shore settlement, which 
makes an immense volume of securities good 
collateral and readily acceptable at the banks 
which before were very hard to borrow money 
onat all. Now that the position of the West 
Shore bonds, and other securities of the com- 
pany, has been defined, people Know how they 
stand; and even a poor certainty is better than 
an uncertainty in such matters. The 4 per cent. 
guaranteed bond to be issued by the New- 
York Central for the present West Shore bonds, 
atthe rate of 1for 2, is expected to become a 
popular security for the investment of trust 
funds, for it runs for 475 years—virtually a per- 
petual bond—which obviates the inconvenience 
and trouble Trustees are put to in having to 
change their investments by the calling in of 
Government bonds, or the expiration of short 
bonds of railroad and other corporations, The 
guarantee of the New-York Central makes the 
bond a first charge vefore'the stock of that com- 
pany, so the guarantee may be considered gilt 
edged of its kind. 

Other active stocks of the week have been 
those of the Northern Pacific group, which in- 
cludes Oregon Navigation and Oregon Transcon- 
tinental. They have all been on the rise, In re- 
spect to the latter, there isa project on foot to 
fund its debt on terms much less onerous to the 
company than those it is now burdened with, 
and there is very little doubt that it will be car- 
ried through. The company has numerous 
wealthy friends in New-Engiand, notwithstand- 
ing its many misfortunes; and now that Presi- 
dent Elijah Smith has done so well in straight- 
ening out its affairs, while the tide seems to have 
turned for the better with the companies 
whose stocks are its assets, there is a dis- 
position manifested among its friends to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and lift the 
company clear of the deep rut in which it fell, 
The Oregon Navigation Company, of whose 
stock the O. T. owns 142,000 shares, is looking 
prosperous again, and reports a heavy increase 
in its earnings. It has been lucky in getting ex- 
cellent crops along its lines this season, Oregon 
having been one of the fortunate States which 
has escaped the damage so general outside of 1t. 
The Northern Pacific has also been lucky in the 
same way, though not to the same extent. Dam- 
age has been done to the Spring wheat crop in 
its territory, but it is comparatively small. The 
crop reports all state that most of the injury has 
been done in sections south of its lines, 
As to the crop as a whole, there is no 
use trying to persuade ourselves that we are go- 
ing to have anything but a short one in quanti- 
ty, and not a particularly good one in quality. 
The hopes indulged at one time that the Spring 
wheat would largely compensate for the loss of 
the Winter wheat have proved fallacious. The 
Spring wheat crop is, in the aggregate, neither 
large nor good. It isa misfortune that it isso, 
but so it is,and we have to make the best of a 
bad thing. The corn crop is looking well, and 
the recent spell of hot weather is reported to 
have brought the plant forward rapidly, so that 
it is now up to time instead of being two weeks 
backward. 

The general strength of the market has sus- 
tained the coal stocks in the face or the fact 
that the coal combination has about gone to 
pieces. The Lackawanna Company has an- 
nounced that it will continue to mine and sell 
all the coal it can, and the other companies are 
left free to do the same. That the coal trade is 
in thoroughly bad shape is acknowledged by 
the men in the trade. Prices are low and are 
tending lower under slack demand, while the 
companies are trying to force on the market 
supplies which 1t will not take. Stocks are ac- 
cumulating at all the stocking points, and it 
looks as if it will not be long before the compan- 
ies will be working off the accumulations at any 
prices buyers are willing to pay. This may 
mean auction sales in the near future. It is not 
improbable that we may see the coal stocks going 
the way they did between 1873 and 1881. They 
were about the lastto go down in the market, 
and continued declining or very low. when 
other stocks were feeling the improvement of 
business and were slowly rising. When the de- 
cline began again the coal stocks held up long 
after the others were on the down grade. For 
the moment no onein Wall-street pays much at- 
tention to them, or to the causes working against 
them. TheStreet is in a bullish temper and only 
wants to hear things that encourage it. 





Ex-Gov. Miller tells the Batesville Pilot 
that a potato carried in the breeches pocket is a 
sovereign remedy for rheumatism.— Little Rock 


| Ark.) Gazettes 


ee 


OBITUARY. 


LORD HALIFAX. 

Lord Halifax, the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Wood, died in England yesterday in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. He graduated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1821, succeeded his father as third 
Baronet Dec. 81, 1846, and was raised to the peer- 
age as Viscount Halifax of Mont Bretton Feb. 
21, 1866. In 1826 he was returned to the House of 
Commons as member for Great Grimsby, and 
afterward sat for Wareham, Halifax, and 
Ripon. In 1832 he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, in 18385 Secretary of the Ad- 
miraity, and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Lord John Russell’s first administration, from 
1845 to 1852. On the formation ot the Aberdeen 
Cabinet, in December, 1852, he became President 
of the Board of Control, was First Lord of the 
Admiraity in Lord Paimerston’s first adminis- 
tration, from 1855 to 1858, and Secretary of State 
for India, and President of the Indian Council 
in Lord Palmerston’s second administration, 
from 1859 to June, 1866. He became Lord Privy 
Seal in Mr. Gladstone’s administration, in July, 
1870. He wasa Deputy-Lieutenant of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 


os 
OBITUARY NOTE. 
Deacon William Jones King died at his 
residence in Providence, R.I., yesterday after- 


noon after a protracted illness. Deacon Kin 
was born in Milford, Mass., in 1808. Since 1 
he has been a successful merchant in Providence, 
and was a prominent leader in Congregational 
Sunday schools. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 


Webster block, a four-story structure 
on Elm-street, Manchester, N. H., containing a 
number of stores and tenements, was completely 
gutted by fire Friday night. The 18 months old 
child of Mrs. Annie O’Brien was burned to 
death, and the mother isin a precarious condi- 
dition. All the tenants lose more or less more: 
The building was owned by the heirs of H. G. 
Connor, Dr. Thomas W. Heat, Charles G. Merrill, 
and Louis Simonds. Their loss will be heavy; 
insured. 

The icehouses in St. Charles, Ill., belong- 
ing to Mr. Squires, of Elgin, und containing 
1,500 tons of ice, were burned Friday night. The 
buildings cost $5,000. 








HOW BABIES ARE DISPOSED OF. 

CuicaGco, Aug. 8.—For months the police 
at the Cottage Grove-avenue station have been 
annoyed by being called upon to care for babies 
tound upon doorsteps in their precinct. One 
night three were found on different doorsteps, 
and one night last Winter a child was found 
frozen stiff. Dr. D. L. Colwell, formerly a livery 
stable keeper, but now proprietor of a lying-in 
hospital in Calumet-avenue, was suspected and 
warned, but protested his innocence. Last 
night Samuel Robinson was arrested just after 
leaving an infant onthe stepsof the Michael 
Reese Hospital. Robinson said he worked for 
Dr. Colwell, and part of his daties consisted of 
disposing of the children born in the house, the 
Mercy and Michael Reese Hospitals being the 
tavorite places. Dr. Colwell was also arrested 
and denied the whole story, even after being 
told of Robinson’s confession. In court to-day 
Justice Foote dismissed the case against the two 
men, making this ruling: “I can’t punish a 
man for doing an act of mercy and I dismiss the 
defendant. They did the best they could with 
the littie ones by putting them on the steps of 
such worthy institutions as the hospitals men- 
tioned, when they might have thrown them in 
the gutter just as easily.” 


SYDNEY ROSENFELD IN JAIL. 

Sydney Rosenfeld was calmly enjoying 
a promenade within the walls of Ludlow-Street 
Jail last night. He had failed to pay the $750 
fine imposed upon him by Judge Brown as pun- 
ishment for his contempt of court. “I would 
have paid it by the aid of my friends,’’ said Mr. 
Rosenfeld. “Frank Wilson, at the Casino, of- 
fered tolend methesum. i declined to borrow, 
however. You see, I owe $3,000 for the enter- 
prise in which I embarked, and I don’t want to 
increase my responsibilities. Several other 
friends offered toaidme. I'll serve my sentence, 
however. I don’t believe I wasin contempt at 
all. But Ill stay here. as I suppose you have 
heard, ‘stone walls do not a prison make.’ ” 

Judge Brown, in the United States District 
Court, yesterday decided that bonds for $7,500 
would entitle Harry Miner to produce “The 
Mikado” without any interruption § until 
the final disposition of the legal issue. Mr. 
Miner gave the bonds and said he would produce 
“The Mikado” at the People’s Theatre for one 
week, beginning to-morrow; then he would 
transfer it for a run at the Union-Square 
Theatre, 





A SENSATION FOR THE PASSENGERS. 

MONTREAL, Aug. 8—A French paper 
here relates that as the steamer St. Lawrence, of 
the Saguensy Line, was approaching Murray 
Bay Wharf on Friday last much excitement was 
suddenly aroused among the passengers by the 
falling overboard of a tourist. In a trice every- 
thing was in an uproar on board the steamer 


and the panic extended to the wharf, some per- 
sons throwing out ropes and others chairs for 
the a 47> drowning man to catch, while 
Capt. St. Orge frantically hailed all the small 
boats in the neighborhood to go to the rescue. 
t was soon discovered, however, that the ex- 
cited spectators had to do, not with a drownin 
man, but witha joker who had jumped in, sil 
hat and all, just for the purpose of giving the 
Passengers a sensation. he paper ad.is that the 
joker came near paying severely for his fun, as 
one of the heavy chairs thrown overboard to 
him just grazed his head. 








FATALITY OF SEWER GAS. 

The decomposition suspended in sewer 
gas is invisibie to the eye, but contains bacteria, 
animal or vegetable germs of disease, which are 
poisonous to inhale, and when once planted in 


thesystem cause pneumonia, scarlatina, malarial 
fevers, diphtheria, &o. The system of the United 

tates Sewer Gas Cremator Company, No. 165 
Whitehall-street, wnen attached to the drainage 
of a residence or buildings, is guaranteed to pre- 
vent these gases from entering.—Hachange. 





NO CLUE TO HER MURDERER. 
Cuicaeo, Aug. 8.—George Barnett, who 
was arrested last night on suspicion that he 
might have had a hand in the murder of Widow 
Aun Fitzgerald, was to-day released. There was 
nota shadow of evidence against him, nor, for 
that matter, is there a shadow of evidence 
against anybody. Mrs. Fitzgerald’s fortune 
upon examination dwindles down to less than 
It is also learned that on the day when 
she was last seen she tried to borrow 20 cents of 
a neighbor, and it is probable that the 12 cents 
found in her pocket is all the money she had in 
the house. 





“ Lest 1 should forget it_I will L get that 
box of Seabury & Johnson’s Ready-Made Mus- 
tard Plasters to-day, as we leave town within 
forty-eight hours.” Sensible man. You will 
find them just the remedy for all sortaof Sum- 
mer aches, pains, and colds. Simply dip in water, 
then put them right on. Equally good for peo- 
ple who can’t go.—Hachange. 





It is a Great Satisfaction 

to patronize a drug store ijike RiK#R'S, where you 
can implicitly rely on everything being of the BEST 
AND PUREST, and likewise upon the representations 
of the salesmen; and at the same time feel ASSURED 
that you are buying at the LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
consistent with the BEST. 

RIKER’sS Drug Store, No. 353 6th-av., is, without 
doubt, the most popular and reilable in the city.—Ad- 
vertisement. 





Worse than Cholera! 
Quoth Mr. Roach to Mr. Fly, 
“] think we’re struck with choler-i.” 
“No, no.” said fiy, ** much worse, alack $ 
Is that deadly stuff they call BUH ACH!” 
ane Great poy nag rie Insect Powder i 
© c*) €; nO poison; try 
—Advertisement, 





Cure for the Deaf. 

PROR'S 5 svar IMPROVED CUSHIONED BAR Drums 
ERFEOTLY RESTORE THK H 

and perform the work of the natural d 
in position, but invisible to others, and 
wear. All conversation and even whispers 
tinctly. We reter to those using them. Send for 
pees ig book with Sostieonte’s. free, Address FB. 
Hiscox, 858 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper.— 
Advertisement, 








Hotel Vendome, 
4ist-st. and Broadway, conducted on the American 
pian, wee superior accommodations for permanent and 
Transient purties. Al .apartments have private bath 
and toilet room. Cool, light, and airy dining rooms on 
—= Rooms with or without board.—Advere 
isemen 





A Wineginssful of 
RIKER’S TONIO WINE OF Coca, 
inagiass of Lemonade, Punch, Ginger Ale, Soda Water, 
oreven Ice Water,makes the most delicious and refresh- 
ing drink imaginable, and is at the same time a mo: 
excellent TONIC and STIMULANT for both BoDY an 
BRAIN. Try it. Large bottles, 90 cents: per dozen, $10. 
eal Sane at RIKER’s Drug Store, 358 ¢ 6th-av.—.Ad- 





Don*r LIMP with painful corns. ALLCOCK’s 
CORN PLASTER will curethem. 10 ts; at = 
t! cents; at all drug. 


—Ad 


bssaarncpsseuseasstantnsesssatgesaesuss aa emanhssesmngnemmamnenm ane enters te amsannma ene a 
Piles and Constipation.—UPHAM’S VEGETA. 
Bee Bee aaa esac unter te 
ew- Yor 0) = 
gists, Circulars free. = 
ee 
tel, Fire Island Beach. 
a ; Malaria, chil 
hay Trains leave Sath-st.. wee. i 
(by ferry,) 8:15 A. M. and 4:15 P.M. Capacity 500. 


es 
Get a bottle of Angostura B 
your — and lemonade and sae Seee tee . 


organs order. 
_—— 


Lundbore’s Rhenish Cologne. 
eed 





A Soldier Brave. 


Down beside a desert fountain 
for weary sien of tenvel, 
miles o vi 
Parching lips to lave. 
To that tirea and wearled traveler 
Ave se wenden ote te 
With the desert spring “eerr 


80 withSOZUDONT ; 

By know non 
reshies 

Found in desert well. en 


Tp vk | FAVORITE. 
@ most popular dentifrice of the da 

eople prefer it bece ise they have Loa 
experience that it roaliy does a0 what is claimed for 
it; that it is a gennine besutifier of ihe teeth; that it 
is, as its name SOZODON * s‘gnifies, a true preserva- 
tive of them; that it imparts a pleasant aroma to tha 
breath and renders the gums rosy and healthfully 
firm. The favorite among dentifrices. therefore, is 
SOZODONT. Druggists all over the country say that 
the demand for it is immense. 


Fine Laundered Shirts,69c. to 98c. ; (unlaundered,4 
to 780.1) fit guaranteed. KENNEDY. 26 Cortlandeest 


MARRIED-. 


HANSER—DAVISON.—On Aug. 4, 1885, by the Rev, 
C. Duffie, JOHN W. HANSER tO ESTELLE DAVISON, 
both of New-York. 

TUCKER—DICK.—Aug. 5, at the bride’s residence, by 
Rev. T. W. Iliman, Miss MARION B. DICK ana Mr, 
LUTHER P. TUCKER. 





DIHD. 


BABCOCK.—On Saturday, Aug. 8, 1885, JANe& 
LILLIB, only child of George B. and Agnes Lillie 
B ed 16 months and 2 days. 

Reiatives and friends are invited to attend the 
funeral at the residence of her parents, 165th-st. 
and Boston-av., Tuesday, Aug. 11, at 10:30. Inter 
ment private at Woodlawn. 

BALLIN.—On the 6th inst., after a lingering {llnesa, 
FREDERIC E., son of the late Eugene 8. and Miriam 
th year of his age »: 

Relatives and friends are respectfully invited to 
gttene the ae from Re residence A. ae once 

oO. s0n-av.,on Sunday. the 9 t.. 

10 o’clock A. M. Please omit flowers. 


BOUTON.—On Aug. 7, CHARLES BOUTON, in the 65th 
year of his age. 
Ri ly 5 to be ete s at is late FouGeney, 
\. -8t., On 
Relatives and friends Tespectfully lavited. = ? 


CS een G THEODORE OROWELL, aged 63 


y 
funeral services at Third Universalist Church, 
West 1ith-st., between 6th and 7th avs.. on Sunday, 
fue. 9,at 3 P.M. Relatives and friends, Oliva 
Branch,31; Palestine Encampment No. 6, I. O. O. 
¥.; Greenwich Council, 589, L. 0. H., and Lee 
Literary Association are invited to attend. Please 
omit flowers. 
HOLLINGSHEAD.—On Saturday, Aug. 8, at her late 
residence, Little Falls, New-Jersey, ANN M., widow 
of Oharles G. Hollingshead, in the 74th year of her 


age. 

Funeral services on Monday, Aug. 10. at 2 o'clock 
P. M. Train leaves foot of Chambers-st. at 12 
noon. 


JBANNOT.—FRANCOISE A. JEANNOT. widow of J. A. 
Jeannot, native of Locle, Switzerland, in her 64 
ear. 
"Weert from her late residence, No. 482 West 
p pene oma Aug. 10, at 10:30 A. M. Please omit 
owers. 


KLEMM.—At Orange, N. J., Aug. 7, AUGUSTUS 
KLEMM. 


Funeral services Monday, 10:30 A.M. Carriages 
will meet 9:10 train from New-York. 

LE ROY.—On Friday, Aug. 7, at Southampton, Hrr- 
MAN, son of Herman Stewart and Cilementina 
Morgan Le Roy, aged 1 year 11 monthsand 15 days, 

SMITH.—At his residence, Smithtown, L. I., Aug. 7, 
Hon. EDWARD HENRY SMITH, aged 78 years. 

Funeral at St. James’s Church, Smithtown, L. I. 
Monday, Aug. 10, at 2 o’clock. Friends and rela- 
tives are invited to attend without further notice. 

STORROW.—On Saturday, Aug. 8, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, 8 V. R. Cruger, Bayville, Long 
Island, SARAH PARIS, widow of Thomas W. Stor— 


row. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the 
funeral at the Church of the Holy Communion, 
_— and 6th-av., Tuesday, Aug. 11, at 10 o’clock 





VAN WINKLE.—Suddenly, Thursday, August the 
6th, ALBERT VAN WINKLE. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the 
funeral services at his late residence, ‘**The River- 
view,” l0th-av., near 95th-st., Monday, the 10t 
| at 10:30 A. M. Friends will kindly om 

owers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DR, A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 
WILL DEVELOP A BEAUTIFUL FORM in 


W here a perfect bust is already possessed it 
will preserve the same firm and ect in shape. 
fair trial wil! not only convince you of its efficacy, but 
will elicit your sincere thanks and enthusiastic praise. 
I am tn daily receipt of letters expressing delicht. The 

racts: 


following are ext 3 
: 1am perfectly charmed with it.” 

“It has certainly done wonders for me.” 

“I have used it with infinite satisfaction.” 

“It has worked like a charm in my case.” 

“I have used it with complete success.” 

“It is wonderful; I am verte? delighted with It.” 

Positively guaranteed perfectly barmless, and freé 
from lead und all injurious ingredients. Malled secure 
from observation, $1. Sealed circular, 4 cents. Sold b 
druggists. MME. FONTAIND, 19 East 14th-st., N. 


NEW ALLEGRETTI REFRIGERATOR. 
THE BEST FOR FAMILY US& 
Also, for. hotels, restaurants, ice cream and 
Gealers. 8h 
special 


pos 
styles and sizes. Call and examine or send for illuse 
trated catalogue. 
THE ALLEGRETT!I REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 
SALESROOM AT Werf WILSON’S 
NO. 44 BAST 14TH-8T., UNION-SQUARB 
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FOR SUMMER OSE. 

Pure BLACKBHRRY JUICH, pressed in Georgia 
from the large, rich Southern berry expressiy for us, 
Pure FRENCH BRANDY added and fully guaran- 
teed. HKeliable for all Summer complaints, cholera, 
Gyeentety. o other house oan furnish this. 

H. B. KIRK & CO., 60 Fulton-st., 9 Warren-st., and 
Broadway and 27th-st., New-York. 





EVERYTHING IN HOMEOPATHY. 
Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics, 
Veterinary Specifics, Witch Bazel Oil, 
Homeopathic Books,and Medicines. 

Medicine Cases, Pellets, Sugar of Milk, xc. 
Manual, bound in Cloth and Gold, Freez. 


Humphrey's Homeopathic Pharmacy, 109 Fulton- 
Only Branch aeoee, 823 Broadway, New-York. ms 


HOLERA, DIPHTHERIA, FEVERS, MA-~ 

laria prevented by the useof REED & CARNRICK’S 
sODIUM HYPOCHLORITE, (disinfectant.) Recom- 
mended by the Pubilo Health Association as 8U PERI~ 
OR TO ALL OTHER DISINFECTANTS AND GER- 
MICIDES. Sold everywhere. Send for pamphlet. 152 
Fulton-st., New-York. 


RUSSES, BANDAGES, AND STKAIGHT- 

holders (patented) for ladies, gentlemen. and chil- 

ren to correct the form; elastic stockings: lady ate 
tendance for ladies. J, C. SCHNOTER, Manu 
urer, 588 and 525 6theav., between 8ist and 32d sts. 


HER. A. DANIELS, M. D., NO. 144 
LEXINGTON.-AYV., NEAR 291TH-8T.—Hours, 8 to 
1, 5to7. Diseases of the nervous system; importants 
eases, medical and surgical. 


PUST OFFICE NOTICK, 


Letters for foreign countries need not be specially 
addressed for dispatoh by any particular steamer, 6x- 
cept when itis desired to send duplicates of banking 
and comme documents, letters not specially ad- 

being sent by the fastest vessels available. 














M. tor Jamaica, Central Amer- 
outh Pacific ports, per steamsh'p Ver- 
us, via Kingston, (letters for Mexico must be dl- 
rected “per Vertumnus;”) at 7:30 P. M. for Honduras 
and Livingston, per steamship Wanderer, via New-Or« 
leans; at | P. M. for Cape Haytien, San Domingo, 
and Turk’s Island, per steamship Saxon. 
WEDNESDAY. — At 8:30 A. M. for Europe, per 
steamship Fulda, via Southampton and Bremen, (let« 
ters for France must be directed “ per Fulda;”) at 4:30 
A. M. for France direct, per steamship Normandie, via 
Havre: at 9 A. M. for Newfoundland, per steamship 


Miranda. 

THU RSDAY.—At 4:80 A. M. for Europe, per steam 
ship Germanic, via Queenstown. (letters for Germany, 
&c., and France, must be directed “per Germanic;”) at 
4: M. for Germany, &c., per steamship Hammonia, 
via Plymouth, Cherbourg, aud Hemburg, (letters for 
Great Britain —_ a countries must be 

“per Hammonis.” 
PRIDAY.—At 9 A. M. for Newfoundland, via 
Halifax; at 7:30 P. M. for Truxillo and Ruatan, per 
steamship S. Oteri, via New-Oriecans. 
SATURDAY.—At6 A. ‘ Soe Barcoe, J per sama 
Gallia, via Queenstown (letters for Germany, &., 
must aires ted “per Galila;”) at 6 A. M. for Scot~. 
land direct, per steamship Circassia, via Glasgow 
letters must be directed “ per Circassia;”) at 6 A. M.. 
‘or Germany, &¢., per steamship Khein, via Bremen;| 
at 7 A. M, for the Netherlands direct, per steamship! 
ia Amsterdam (letters must be directed, 
A. M. for Belgium direct, per 
Waesland, via Antwerp (letters must be 
‘per Waesland;’’) ati P.M. for Venezuela. 
and Curacoa, per steamship El Callao, 
Mails for the Sandwich Islands, ver steamship Mari- 
poem, ivi an Franc ) close here Aug. *25, at 7 P. 
A ails for the Society islands, per steamer, (via 
close here Aug. *24, at7 P.M. Mails 
and thence by steamer, 

via Key West, Fla., Office daily at 1 A. M. 
*The schegule of closing of transpacific mails is are 

the presumption of their unfnterrupt 

transit to San cisco. Mails from the 

Kast arriving on time at San Francisco on the day of 
sailing of stéamers are dispatched thence the same 

3: HENRY G. PEARSON. Postmaster. 

OST OFFICE, Nrw-YORE. N. Y., Avg. 6, 1585. : 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PILEPSY 
Eis acount of the best method of testing one edue 
epileptic le 
“sC Soro {INVALID YOUTH.” Lyme, Conn. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


se THAN GRANT COM. 
ANGE Bat who, orahine, Him? His special 
r, p , 
the. Medical ond Preeermisd-st. and dtb-ay., at 3 P. M. 
Hear ve 


HE HOLY TRINITY, MAD- 

mgt “Saat, Rev. Wilbur F. Watking, 7 Due 

Rector.—Hours of service, 11 A. M. and 8 P. Ila 
the evening shortened service and free seats. 


4 JHRIST, SOTH-ST., BE-« 
eee ees RF are Preaching Sunday "morn- 
ing and evening by tne Kev. B. B. ‘Iyler. 

INTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 

196 Woretest, Wm. aA arn Superin tend ent— 
rial service of so’ dren yunday 
‘Sooclock. “Publio invited. * 
8ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, 

peat, wie en be ng hg —_ 6th be 

Te Service,on Sunday at 10:30. . M. and 4P. - 
le I0s’8 CHURCH, 40TH-NST., BE- 
Siween ‘bah and 6th Wy Her, Art thur Ritchie feo. 
: ervices Su: day, 5 ; daly, ‘ 
holy days and Fridays, Vand 10-A-M. : % 


. THOMAS’S CHURCH, 5TH-AV., 53D-: 
Qii—Morning prayer and canments lh Boek. 



































AIRD  UNIVERSALIST 
T ith-st, 


—e 
as Bava, ev; 








| Bart & Wilson's E. & Ww. . 
| os SSE are the best, Sold overs where... the F 


West ° 
q —_— ba yy Pastor.—1l A. M., 


No evening servicg, q 
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THE WITCHES’ BALLROOM. 
Sum™Mrt OF THE BROCKEN, June 18.—Since 
{ wrote on the 15th our match against 


lime bas brought us westward again 
through Oswiecim, Breslau, and Dresden, 


asfar as the Hartz Mountains, just in time 
to receive the agreeable intelligence that 
the sailing of our steamer for, the Congo 
is postponed till the Sth of July and that, 
instead of rushing across Europe at this 


whirlwind speed, we might just as well 
have traveled quietly and comfortably 


and seen everything at our leisure. Such 
a discovery is certainly exasperating 
enough to drive one to what Bret Harte 
called ‘‘ justifiable insanity,” or even 
to the desperate remedy adopted 
by an English clergyman, who, goad- 
ed to frenzy by the double pres- 
sure of an intolerable annoyance and 
the maddening consciousness that even 
the relief of an oath was denied him by 
his sacred calling, turned suddenly to his 
coachman with ‘Thomas, you're a lay- 
man; can’t yousay something appropri- 
ate to the occasion?” But even this yexa- 
tion is counterbalanced by the pleasure of 
being able to spendafew days more in 
one of the most charming regions of beau- 
tiful Germany. After the steeplechase 
existence of the last three weeks the mere 
sight of this place (where no one is ever in 
a hurry, where only one tiny railway has 
yet dared to intrude itself, and where the 
dreamy shadow of the pine forests and 
the deep repoeseful silence of the everlast- 
ing hills seem like a permanent protest 
agaist the noisy, bustling, restless ways 
of the outer world) is what a Malaprop 
friend of mine called “‘an effectual nanny- 
goat (antidote) to overexcitement.”’ 

But despite all its Rip Van Winkle se- 
clusion and Arcadian simplicity the Hartz 
has still an eyeto business. Nowhere with- 
in the same compass have I seen such a 
swarm of hotels, restaurants, and refresh- 
ment places of every kind. One might 
almost fancy that some malicious enchant- 
er had scattered a sackful of hotel bills 
broadcast over the mountains, and that 
an inn or a tavern had sprouted from 
every one. There is scarcely a house in 
our whole village that has not beside it a 
tiny arbor entwined with clustering leaves, 
within which a table and three or four 
chairs group themselves suggestively. 
Almost every convenient bluff wears a 
tavern onits brow instead of a hat. The 
roads and streams are fringed with cafés 
in place of bushes, and even in the shad- 
owy depth of the pine woods your dreams 
‘ romance are suddenly broken by 
the sight of a finger post informing 
you that this path is the footway 
to the Pink Bear or the Peagreen Stag, or 
some other amazing animal not classified 
by zoologists. Moreover, as if this were 
not enough, the res ladies of the dis- 
trict are indefatigable in patrolling the 
high road with baskets of ripe berries, in 
order to tempt the thirsty traveler into 
rash purchases—a peril from which I my- 
self was saved yesterday solely by the 

rovidential circumstance of my not hay- 
ng acentin my pocket. . Even this worst 
of all crimes against society, however, 
might not have wholly disqualified me 
from being attended to, judging by the 
staring announcement which confronted 
us last evening at the entrance of the 
hamlet of llsenburge: “Poor wanderers 
receive advice respecting their dinner pe- 
tween the hours of 1! and 1 from the por- 
ter of the machine factory.” The idea of 
a factory porter setting up as a consulting 
physician on the question of what a tramp 
ought to have for dinner has certainly the 
merit of originality, although it is much 
to be feared that the only advice which he 
would be likely to give to hisclients would 
be to go somewhere else, 

The first thing to do on arriving in these 
parts is, of course, to ascend the Brocken, 
which is as indispensable a part of the 
yearly penance that Englishmen imagi- 
natively call ‘‘a Summer holiday” in the 
Hartz as a visit tothe Taj Mahal is at 
Agra, or a scramble up the Corcovado 
Mountain at Rio de Janeiro. But the 
modes of doing so are many and various. 
You may hire a carriage, thereby at once 
escaping the finest part of the scenery and 
benefiting the loca! trade by paying twice 
as much as the driye is worth. You 
may hire a horse, which you will 
have to leave behind just as the 
really hard part of the ascent be- 
gins, though unhappily without leavin 
behind at the same time the necessity of 
paying for the cartload of hay which the 
innocent creature is supposed to eat dur- 
ing your absence. You may go up on foot 
with some enthusiastic German friend, 
who will quote ‘‘Faust’ to you all the 
way in the original whether you under- 
stand it or not, thereby unconsciously 
realizing the famous definition of meta- 
payors as ‘‘a science in which the hearer 

oes not understand the teacher and the 
teacher does not understand himseif.’’ 
Last and best of all, you may go up on foot 
alone, which was just what I did. 

After all, if one has but time to do it, 
there is no way of travel like the good old 
primitive fashion of going over the ground 
on gone’sown feet, knapsack on shoulders 
and stick in hand, which has been in vogue 
ever sinee Attila led his first “‘ personally 
conducted excursion” of Tartar savages in- 
to the heart of the Roman Empire. Hach 
stride carries you higher and higher into 
the fresh pure air of the upper ridges, 
over which the rising sun is now stream- 
ing in all bis splendor along the endless 
ranks of pines, and chasing before him the 
few thin wreaths of morning mist that 
still hover like belated ghosts above the 
Gloomy de ths of the forest. <Asthe light 

roadens bards break forth into shrill 
chorus from these spreading beeches, 
whose fresh bright green contrasts so 
finely with the sombre pines around 
them. while in the deen narrow 
cbannel along the edge of which your 
roud winds, a foaming torrent comes leap- 
ing and fiashing from rock to rock with a 
a eg roar, as if making the most of its 

rief holiday before going down into the 
valiey below to turn sawmills and feed 
factories and be defiled with coal dust and 
sewage. And now the tinkle of a bell 
mingles with the booming waters, and 
down the curves of the road comes a herd 
of cattle driven by a shookheaded, bare- 
footed boy, as brown and active asa 
monkey. Through the crackling boughs 
above you breaks a stalwart figure in 
pan acket and leather leggins, greet- 
ng you in berry with a lusty “ Guten 
morgen." little round-cheeked mite of 
a girl, who is sitting on a fallen tree, with 
@ handful of berries in her tiny palm, 
scans you with wide, wondering blue eyes 
as you go striding by, and bethinks herself 
of saluting you with a beli-like “Tag” 
when you are already 10 yards off. 

Higher, ever higher, while each gust of 
the penetng mountain breeze sends a thrill 
of life and health pulsing through your 
limbs which makes the mere sense of ex-~ 
istence an enjoyment. And now you leave 
the highroad and turn off along a bypath, 

1 deeper and deeper at every ste 
Fito the —_ shadow of the vast Boe 4 
forest. uge broken rovks frown over- 
head. masses of fallen stones almost choke 
the gloom rge below, through which 

e torrent foams and struggles with a 
ouder and a deeper roar. The path grows 
steeper and narrower, and the few stra 

leams of sunlight that shimmer throug 
Fae dark boughs overhead leave all below 
wrapped in a cheerless twilight, through 
which the tangled branches rustic as if 
whispering to each other some tale of hor. 
ror. Su this is just the very place 
to encounter some of those bers 
who are—in story books at least 
—the natural accompaniments of every 
German hill and forest. This agreeable 
thought has barely had time to suggest 
tself when a sudden turn brings you down 

toa gloomy hollow shué in uy Beostiy 
mm which balf a dozen grim, tattered 
wild-looking men are 

rostrate . “ Heaven protect us! are 

really bri bute a help- 
less traveler, an 


in like ad we appt @ gup- 
manner th 
posed nwt Pa afin 9 an a 


ata 


‘ease 
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golden glory, lighting up the brook that 


foes dancing and sparkling amid its moss- 
"nae ip boulders and the green boughs that 

end down to catch its refreshing spray 
and the brown pine needies that carpet 
the earth and the mighty trunks that lie 
one over the other like fallen giants. ‘For 
ene moment you seem to have come back 
into fairyland from the realms of eternal 
night. Canon Kingsley would have made 
a perfect romance out of this tiny green 
tuft of tender fern that clings to yonder 
stern gray rock like a baby nestling in the 
lap Of its weather-beaten old grandfather, 
and dear eld Hans Christian Andersen 
Would have woven into one of the most 
delightful fairy tales in the world that 
impish little squirre: which looks down at 


yeu through the clustering leaves with its 


bright,restless.eye. not quite sure whether 
it ought to run away or not. 


But this happy change does not last 
long, The terrible “ Blocksberg,” the 
chosen haunt of witches, demons, and all 
evil things, has been only playing with us 
hitherto, and now begins to reveal itself 
in its true character for the first time. In 
the height of its midday splendor the 
lerious sunshine suddenly grows sickly 
and dim, as if shrinking from the ap- 
proach of something dreadful. The cold 
white mist comes creeping up, closing 
around you like the deepening shadow of 
the grave. ‘The steep,narrow path makes 
a sudden bend to the left and plunges into 
a depth of forest wilder and gioomuier 
than ever. Through the gathering din- 
ness the tall, gaunt pine stems loom out 
weird and ghastly. Huge gnarled roots 
start up from the ground like the: dis- 
torted forms of unearthly monsters. The 
vast gray boulders that lie strewn on every 
side take strange and hideous shapes. And 
now, inthe deepest and darkest nook of 
all, you come suddenly upon a great mound 
of black ashes, from which coils of thick, 
stifling, poisonous smoke are oozing sullen- 
ly, a fit altar, indeed, for some nameless 
sacrifice to those powers of hell with whom 
tais unholy spot has been peopled by 
popular superstition. 

he Brocken proves no exception to 
that unwritten law of science which or- 
dains that the last ten minutes of a moun- 
tain climb shall beas long asthe whole 
preceding ascent put together. There are 
usually half adozen different paths, each 
more steep and slippery than the other; 
and whichever of these you may select 
you are pretty sure to be cheered all the 
rest of the way by an ever-growing con- 
viction that you haye taken the wrong 
ene. A mist will very prohably arise to 
give you the additional amusement ofa 
perfect uncertainty as to whether you are 
on the right mountain or not. 1en the 
perpetual stumbles which seem to send 
you two steps backward for every one 
forward, the constant collision of y: ur 
already blistered feet with the sharpest 
stones within reach, and the determined 
efforts of a large and peouliarly in- 
quisitive gadfly to make a scientific survey 
of the interior of your left ear, ail 
combine to soothe your temper and 
bring you into quite a cheerful and con- 
tented frame of mind. At last, just as you 
are expecting to go on for ever, like Ten- 
nyson’s brook, you suddenly find yourself 
on the top. But once there, all romance 
instantly vanishes. The rocky plateau on 
the summit, which formerly served as a 
ballroom for all the witches and evil spirits 
in Germany, is now occupied by a huge 
hotel, the very sight of which demolishes 
all the poetry of the situation as effectually 
as the empty meat tins that lie scattered 
along the hillsides of Southern Afghanis- 
tan, or the half-eaten ham sandwich that 1 
found wrapped in a greasy copy of the 
London ‘imes on the edge of the crater of 
Mount Hecla,in Iceland. And as if this 
were not enough of itself, the front of the 
building displays conspicuously the official 
“black eagle” of the German Empire and 
the words ** Postal Agency,” an idea which 
at first sight appears just about as reason- 
ahle as the establishment of a consulate at 
the north pole. 

But if there is little poetry here there is 
at least abundance of life. Couples that 
have not yet got tired of one another are 
“honeymooning” in every corner. Tur- 
nip-ha red Romeos and Juliets from the 
upland villages are eyeing each other ten- 
derly over brimming beer jugs at the ta- 
bles beside the door. A blithe German 
chorus suddenly awakens all the mountain 
echoes, and up come a party of schoolboys 
who are out on a holiday tramp, with 
light knapsacks on their shoulders and 
green bands round their caps and the 
teacher himself at their head, a sight 
which at once recalls the story told me by 
a Western clergyman of how he once 
came marching into church at the head of 
his Sunday school just as the choir broke 
out full-mouthed with a verse of ‘Hold 
the Fort:” 

“See the mizhty host advancing, 
Satan leading on.” 
The *‘Herr Lehrer’ seems to be a good 
sort of fellow by the care with which he 
attends to the wants of his young flock 
and the readiness wherewith—when their 
apparently inexhaustible appetites are 
fairly satisfied at last—he responds to their 
petition for a story. A comical one it 
must be, judging from the humorous 
twinkle in his eye as he tells it, and the fre- 
quent bursts of laughter with which it is 
received by his audience. Possibly it may 
be the famous legend of “The Emperor 
and the Abbot of St, Gall,” which is still 
as fresh and popular as when first written 
down ages ago in the quaint old “ Mittel- 
hoc-Deutsch” of the medixval chronicler. 

“In the old times of long ago, there was a 
certain Abbot of St. Gall, exceeding wise 
and learned, and so proud withal that all 
through the domains of the abbey he bore 
himself like a king; and he was wont to 
say when men spake of appealing to the 
Emperor against some judgment that he 
had given: ‘The Emperor is master in 
Germany, but I am master in St. Gall.’ 
But, as the saying goes, the best scythe 
must strike against a stone at last, and so 
it fared with our Abbot, For in course 
of time tidings of his masterful 
ways came to the Emperor’s ears, 
and how he had said that he was master 
in St. Gall as the Emperor was in Ger- 
many. And they who told the tale told it 
none too kindly, for the Abbot had many 
fiatterers but few friends. Now the Em- 
peror was one who loved a jest, though it 
ofttimes chanced that his sport became 
sore earnest to those with whom he jested. 
And when he heard how haughtily the 
Abbot bore himself he only smiled a right 
cunning smile and said: ‘This holy man 
heth on our road southward; we will visit 
him an ut his boasted learning to the 
proof.’ hen the Abbot heard that the 
Emperor was coming to visit him then 
rode he forth to meet him in great 

mp and splendor, with all bis vassals in 
is train. Then spake the Emperor: 
‘Lord Abbot, men say that thou art pass- 
ing wise and learned, and Iam minded to 
nut thy wisdom to the proof. Three ques- 
jons do [ lay before thee, and three 
months shalt thou have to find answers 
thereto; butif at the end of that term 
thine answers be not ready thou shalt be 
stripped of all thy dignities and led forth 
from thy domain upon an ass, with thy 
face toward the tail; and a crier shall pro- 
claim before thee: “So shail it be done 
unto him who pretendeth to wisdom which 
he hath not.’”’ 


“Then laughed all the nobles and the 
courtiers, and many of the Abbot’s own 
vassals smiled secretly when they saw the 
black day came to him who had so often 
made it black for others. But the Abbot 
himself looked sore dismayed, and asked 
humbly what the three questions might 
be. And the Hmperor answered: ‘ First 
shalt thou say how much I may be worth 
with my crown and royalrobes and allthe 
adornment thereon. Secondly, thou shalt 
reckon in how long time a man may ride 
around the whole world. Thirdly shalt 
thou tell me mine own secret thought, and 
in what manner that thought is false,’ 
And therewith he rode off laughing aloud, 
and all his courtiers laughed louder still. 

** But the Abbot was no happier than a 
wolf ina rap when he saw how matters 
stood with him, and he cast about for some 
means of escape. Night and day he racked 
his brain to find answers to the three 
questions, and he called to his assistance 
many learned men, but all to no purpose. 

was the Abbot sore troublea, and 
everything seemed half yeliow and half 
before his eyes, for now but three 

ays of the term were left and ei} the. 
questions remained unanswered. hen, 
as he sat dismal in a lonely 
spot, there came him one of 
shepherds, Hans Bendix by name, 
who asked what’ ailed him. Then 
the Abbot groaned @eeply and said; ‘My 
trouble is one which no man on earth can 
cure.’ But Hans answered: ‘ Your lerd- 
ship knoweth the proverb, “‘ Little wit oft 
helps great wit.’’’ 80 the Abbot, more to 
own heart than with any hope of 
relief, told him the whole story. But 





s. Bendix onlviaughed and said: ' is | 


that all? Be of good cheer, Lord Abbot, 
Iwill solve this riddle. Men say that I 
am lke your lordship as ever may be; 
ive me your robes and I will go to the 
dmperor in your stead.’ ‘ God speed thee, 
my son,’ quoth the Abbot. 

“Now, when Hans Bendix came before 
the Emperor, all men deemed that it was 
indeed the Abbot, and marveled that he 

ore himself so bravely. Then said the 

Smperor: * Sey: now, how much I may be 
worth as I sit here, with my crown and 
my royal robes.’ And Hans answered, 
F Our Lord was sold for 80 pieces of silver, 
wherefore thou canst at best be worth 
but nine and twenty, forno man may be 
rated equally with Him.’ Them laughed 
the Emperor and said: ‘By St. Stephen, I 
did not think I was worth so little; but 
now let us know in what time a man may 
ride around the whole earth.’ And Hans 
answered, ‘If he rise with the sun and ride 
with it until it riseth again on the 
morrow, in 24 hours he shall com- 
ass the earth about.’ ‘That is sooner 
one than I deemed,’ quoth the Emperor, 
‘but now tell me my secret thought, and 
wherein it is false.’ ‘That will I do blithe- 
ly.’ said Hans. ‘Thou think’st me the 
Abbot of 8t. Galland I am but his shep- 
herd, Hans Bendix.’ Then ail men broke 
into great Jaughter, and the Emperor 
cried, ‘If thoy art no Abbot to-day thou 
shalt be Abbot in thy master’s stead to- 
morrow.’ ‘Not so,’ quoth Hans, ‘for I 
can neither read nor write, and know 
never a word of Latin were it to save my 
life. Ishall be a better shepherd of sheep 
than a shepherd of the people.’ ‘Then 
will I give thee 40 ducats a year for this 
est that thou hast shown me,’ quoth the 
Smperor, ‘and for thy sake I pardon thy 
master.’ ”’ D. KER, 


HUGO'S TESTAMENT. 





Paris Dispatch to the London Standard. 

The Rappel publishes Victor Hugo’s 
literary testament. It states that his wishes 
are that after his death all his manuscripts and 
writings of every description should be 
placed in the hands of his three friends— 
Paul Meurice, Auguste Vacquerie, and 
Ernest Lefevre. Victor Hugo charges 
these three friends with the task of 
publishing his manuscripts, in the following 
manner: First, they are to publish the com- 
pleted works; secondly, those that have been 


commenced but are not entirely completed; 
thirdly, the sketches, fragments, and thoughts 
in prose and yerse that are found scattered 
about in his notebooks or on stray sheets of 
paper. Victor Hugo begs his friends to 
very careful in sorting and arranging 
these fragments. He adds: * This last cate- 
gory of works will, I think, form several vol- 
umes, and will be published under the title of 
‘Océan.’ Almost all that category was written 
during my exile. I restore to the sea what I 
recelyed trom her.” To ingure the publication 
of all his works Victor Hugo provides that 
100,000f. of his fortune shall be reserved for 
that purpose. The will also provides that 
MM. Meuriee, Vacquerie, and feyre shall, 
after the cost of publication has been repaid, 
receive, to be shared among them, 15 per cent. 
of the net profits on the first category of works, 
25 per cent. of the not profits on the second oate- 
gory, and 50 per cent. on the third category of 
works, which will require ‘notes, perhaps 
refaces, and much ftime and _ labor.” 
n addition to being charged with the pub- 
lication of these three categories of literary 
productions, the same three gentiemen are 
specially charged with the publication of Victor 
ugo’s letters, if it should be judged Apropos 
to publish them. Victor Hugo makes is 
provision in his literary will: ‘“‘In virtue of 
the principle that Jetters bolong, not to him 
who may have received them, but to him who 
bas written them,” he makes his three 
friends the judges of which letters should be 
published and which should be withheld. He 
also provides that they shall receive 50 per cent. 
of the net profits arising from their publication. 
In case any one of the three should die before 
the accomplishment of the task they are charged 
with, Victor Hugo begs the two survivors to 
designate a third person to replace their de- 
ceased collaborator and friend. This will, 
written fro beginning to end by Vic- 
tor Hugo imself, was signed by him 
on the 28d of September, 1875. Tho 
ne ag accom ies this document with a decla- 
ration made by MM. Meuriece, Vacquerie, and 
Lefevre by which they accept the task with 
which they are charged by the will, but refuse 
to avail themseives of the pecuniary advantage 
it confers on them, They abandon it in favor 
‘of every and any thing which will serve to per- 
petuate Victor Hugo‘’s memory and his works.” 
A deed legally drawn up will determine the use 
to which the money js to be applied, Acoord- 
ing to the Figaro, Victor Hugo's literary Execu- 
tors propose to abandon their share in the 
profits of the publication of his works, first to 
thesubsoription tor the monument to be raised 
to Victor Hugo’s memory in Paris; secondly, to 
his statue to be raised at angon; and, thirdly, 
they propose to demand of the Government per- 
mission to raise in the interior of the Panthéon 
a tomb worthy of Victor Hugo, 


WILLIAM BLACK’'S HOME, 
From the London World. 

On any ferenoon when the weather at 
Brighton is not absolutely detestable the old 
Chain Pier will be seen by the few who look at 
it to have one solitary occupant pacing its 
dreary length with that kind ot concentrated 
determination observable in persons tramping 
up and down qg sbip’s deck. The figure is that 
of a man, short of stature, but very powerfully 
built and apparently full of activity. His 
raiment is of a light mud color, disposed 
in a tartan pattern, and gejts weil 


on his broad, muscular shoulders, He 
strides along withoyt appearing to look to 
the right or left, and when he has finished exer- 
cise on the pier walks briskly up the hill toward 
Kemp Town. Apparently he is making for Sir 
Albert Sassoon’s house, at the corner of Eastern- 
terrace, but when he arrives opposite to it he 
executes a sudden right-about-face and ascends 
Paston-place tili be reaches his abode, Paston 
House, with its stained glass windows and 
eharning interior. Immediately on entering 
the house the visitor notes the artistic atmos- 
phere which pervades it. On the right side of 
the hall is a picture of high merit by Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey, the American artist, who has 
lately taken up his abode among us, writ- 
ten and illustrated a book in conjunction 
with Mr. Boughton, A. k, A., and together with 
Mr. Wiison devised the clever tableau illus- 
trative of Dutch artin the Masaqueof Painters. 
It isa very good specimen of Mr. Abbey’s work, 
this Puritan interior, with the minister ex- 
pounding his views of Scripture to a circle 
every member of which obviously regards his 
outpouring froma different point of view. It 
is well placed in the house ofa native of that 
country which an Englishman once pro- 
nounced to be priest-ridden, and met with 
a retort that the ministers of its 
church were the most congregation-rid- 
den priests in the world. Another uote- 
worthy picture in the hall of Paston House is 
that of the storm scene in “Macleod of Dare,’’ 
by Mr, Aitken. Curious relics are encountered 
as soon as ene is well over the threshold of Mr. 
Biack’s home. Sporting trophies are there also, 
but their interest is obscured by the presence of 
a dinner bell, once worn by acow in the Cam- 
pagna, and a tea tray of old-fashioned mahoga- 
ny, bearing the following inscription upon a 
silver plate: “This tray was purchased at the 
sale of Kingsburgh House, Isle of Skye, in 1826, 
by the Jate Gen. Campbell, of Loch Nell. 
After the burning of Loch Neil House it 
became the property of the Rey. Mr. McCalman, 
ot Ardchattan, at whose death it was bought | 
G. MoArtbur, of Oban, who in 1881 presente 
tto W. Black.” Throughout the tradition has 
een that from this tray Prince Charles Edward 
was served when, under the guidance of Flora 
MacDonald, he was sheltered by the MacDon- 
aids, of Kingsburg. on his escape from the 
Hebrides. Paston House rejoices in relics of 
more festive character than the above—whisky 
jars once in the Rob Roy family and a variety 
of,quaint decanters and ourious gl Dutch, 
Scandinavian, and Italian, Mr. Black has also 
a capital lot of sketches and paintings in oil by 
Mr. Colin Hunter, A. H. A.; Mr. McWhirter, 
cy oe » and Mr, Aitken, e has an 
excellent specimen of Aikman’s work at 
its best—a capital sunset— and a _ por- 
trait of himself by his countryman, Mr. 
Pettie, R. A,, a very good piece of work, painted 
with all the artist’s well known power, Another 
icture is of great interest to the novelist’s 
riends, inasmuch as Mr. Colin Hunter has suc- 
ceeded in faithfully depicting that back, which 
Mr. Black was never known to turn upon an 
one of them on the port side of the stern of his 
yacht. Next perhaps to grouse shooting yacht- 
ing is Mr, Black's favorite relaxation, indulged 
in for several months, e Winter is his period 
of toil, during which his novels are produced in 
his writing room in Paston House. ere he ob- 
taing perfeot calm and quiet. Unlike many sea- 
soned literary workmen, who, like him, have 
one through the rough and ready training of 
ournalism, he finde it Sapoes to work amid 
noise and bustle of any Kind. 
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WEATHER FOR THE WERE, 

The following is an abstract of the report 
of the Central Park Meteorological Observatory 
for the week ending at 1 P, M. yesterday: Ba- 
rometer—Mean, 29.831 inches; maximum, at 1 P. 
M. Aug, 8 30,010 inches; minimum, at 10 P, M. 

, 8, 29.596 inches: range, .414 inch, her- 
Aue. 3 Olean (2.8°; maximum, at 3 p. M. 
Aug. 7 ; minimum, at 6 A. M. Aug. 6, 61°; 
range, 26°, ‘Distance traveled by the wind dur- 
ing the week, 920 miles, The total amount of 
raintali for the week was 8,52 inches. 











THEY WOULD BOTH FEEL BAD, 
Little boy—Would Mr. Washington have 
felt bad if his little boy George had told a lie 
shone the ghesty peel 
ather— Yes, m e 
Lat Ps boy—Would you feel bad if I should tell 
° Valier tas.. mv-bar. we would both feel bad. 
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ARCHDUKE. RENIER'S MANY MAN- | 
USCRIPTS. 


Vienna Leiter ta the Lantah Times. 
Prof. Joseph Karabacek has written for 
the Times a second article, giving 8 general ac- 


count of the El Fayoum manuscripts which are 


in his keeping, and conveying several items of 
information which have not been published. 
The mass of documents with which he 
and his assistants have had to deal is 
so considerable that the classification of 


its oontents has necessarily taken a long 
time, and is hardly yet completed. Herr 


Karabacek thought at first that he had about 
10,000 fragments, written in six tongues, but he 
finds that ne has more than 39,000. which he di- 
vides into 11 groups—the Hieroglyphic, Hieratie, 
Demotic, Meroitic-Aithiopian, Koptic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Persian, Latin, Greek, and Arabian, He 
concludes that all these documents must have 
belonged to the archives of Bl Fayoum, which 
in early Arabian times may have been united 
with Ahnar (Hereacleopolls Magna) and BehnesA 
(Oxyrnchos) in one great political ward. How and 
when, he asks, were these archives destroyed ? 
and he fixes the date of their destruction at 963 
A.D, The last fragment in the series—a word 
that must be taken literally, for most of the docu- 
ments bear serial numbers and annotations by 
archivists—is dated 958 A. D. Ten years after 
this a general famine occurred in Egypt, and the 
invasion of the Karmaths from north and east. 
of the Fatimids from the west, and of the Nu- 
bians from the south brought the country to 
ruin. A reyolt of the people, maddened by 
overtaxing, seems to have completed the calam- 
ities of the time, and there was then prohably a 
eat fire, for several of the papyri are partially 
urned, However, the bulk of the collection 
escaped destruction, and has been preserved to 
this day through having lain buried during nine 
coptur es in pe ve sand. . 
out 200, of the fragments are written on 
papyrus, the remainder on leather or skins ip 
yoluminous rolls,on parchment, and on paper 
made of linen or cotton, The parchments com- 
prise every yariety, from the roughest to the 
softest antelope skin, such as that on which a 
precious fragment of Thucydides was tran- 
scribed in the third century. The papyri are 
also of many kinds. Besides the ordinary sort of 
a texture like linen, there are strong stiff sheets 
which are to be recognized as those named 
Xylochartia, that is the board or wood like 
apyrus of the later Greek authors. Prof. 
rabacek remarks that the importance of the 
papyrus fabrication in Egypt was such at one 
time that Firmus (the Emperor in opposition to 
Aurelian) could say that the whole Koman army 
might be supportedout of the revenues of the 


papy 
Hay ng divided his documents into 11 groups, 
Prof, Karabacek allots about 20 in git to the 
first three—Hierogly phic, Hieratic, and Demotic 
—which belong to pre-Christian times. Amon 
these he rates three as of high value, yiz: 
hieratic letter nearly 3,000 years old, a funereal 
tableau with a well-preserved representation of 
Amasis and some hieroglyphic legends, and a de- 
motic papyrus containing mathematical calcula- 
tions—this last written at about the time of ‘our 
Lord's birth. Coming after this yo the eight 
groups of the Christian era, the series begins 
with more than 200 Meroitic-Atthiopian frag- 
ments (180 of them parchments), which Originate 
from a tribe hitherto known only by temple in- 
scriptions foundin Upper Bgypt. The cursive 
style of the writing on these stone monuments 
had suggested the idea that the authors were 
accustomed to write other on materials, but no 
proof of this had been forthcoming until the 
El Fayoum Giscoveries, Unfortunately the 
key for deciphering the interesting fragments 
has yet to be found. The Syriac and Hebrew 
papyri come next in order; and when it is 
remembered that the Jewish inhabitants of 
Heyl during the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries are known to have been very tew, the 
importance of 23 Hebrew manuscripts dating 
from the sixth to the eighth centuries must.be 
admitted. These documents are the oldest 
specimens as yet found of square writing, They 
consist of synagogical hymns, alphabetical 
songs, and commercial bills, s the Latin- 
8 earing population was also yery small in 
gypt, having been almost entirely absorbed by 
the Greek element, Prof, Karabacek accounts 
himself lucky to have ‘teen abie to de- 
cipher Latin mgnuscripts, emong which 
are two receipts delivered by the Act- 
uary Sergius in 308 A, D., the oldest 
dated Latin documents which have come 
to light, Coming next to the Sasanide-Persian 
(Pehlewi) documents, of which over 800 have 
already been classed, it is remarked that hitherto 
only coing and gems, and some few stone in- 
scriptions had communicated to us any knowl- 
edge of the Pehlewi language and writing. Bur 
there js a historical as well as philological value 
in these documents, for the sudden appearance 
of Sasanide-Persian fragments in the midst of 
Middie-Bgyptian archives is evidently connected 
with the occupation and government of Egypt 
by the Persians under King Chusran II. (Parwér) 
between the years 615 and 618, 
he Koptic papyri in the Rénier collection ex- 
a thousand, They are tor the most part 
letters and legal instruments, and the dates 
range between the sixth and eighth centuries, 
Allthe Koptio dialects, the Sahidian, Middle- 
Egyptian, and Bobeirian are represented among 
them, Inthe Middle-Egyptian dialect are some 
portions of the Bible translation, of which only 
a few short fragments were previously extant, 
also a series of well preserved contracts, 
closely resembling in form and wording 
those found among the demotic documents 
of the time of the Ptolemies, These must 
be held to throw an instructive light 
upon the amount of influence  exer- 
oised by Roman law over the Egyptian—a ques- 
tion as to which there has been much contro- 
ersy. For the rest one may discern in these 
optis papyrr fiat is, in the documents of the 
peculiar indigenous population of Egypt—the 
edium between Greek and Arabian culture, 
he Kopts, whose fate it was to become the 
slaves of one conqueror after another, ended by 
losing their pationallty. 60 that in progress of 
time we see the doguments in their lan- 
uage become rarer and rarer till at ijast 
hey disappear altogether in the multitude 
ot Greek and Arabian papyri. These il- 
ustrate two great succeeding epochs of 
istory—that ot the Romgn-Byzantine dom- 
ination over Egypt and the beginnings of Islam- 
ism, with the subsequent triumph ot the Arabs, 
Greater contrasts can hardly be imagined, al- 
though the passage from one epoch to the other, 
in spite of the rapidity of the political over- 
throw of the first system by the second, had long 
been slowly and surely prepared. Of this the 
amplest evidence is obtainable from the archives 
which supply materials for a consecutive his- 
tory of gypt during nearly a_ thousand 
years. One may note in them the yaryin 
influences of new religions, the decay o 
paganism, the spread of Christianity, and then 
the struggles of Christianity with Islamism, 
The growing refinement of social and public 
life, the improvements in politics and methods 
of government, the increasing activity of the 
executive in its legislation, administration, and 
measures of finance; theextension of commerce, 
the development of art and of education among 
the upper and middle classes—ai) this is to be 
seen; and then we have the obverse picture 
showing corruption in high places, wealth pro- 
ducing over refinement, over refinement breed- 
ing effeminacy and indifferentism, with loss of 
ublic spirit, till in this wise all good insti- 
utions were undermined one by one, More- 
over, plein testimony is adduced throughout the 
apyri of the sad state of things which exists in 
igypt tothis day—that is, the striking contrast 
between the fertility of the soil and the utter 
wretchedness of those who tillit. The agricult- 
ural populations seem to have been always op- 
pressed and oyertaxed; nor had the changes of 
religion among the higher classes much effect on 
them, for among the Greek and Arabian, as well 
as among the Koptic papyri, there are docu- 
ments relating to sorcerers’ practices, which 
prove that the mass of the people remained 
plunged in dark superstition, at 
Prof. Karabacek next notes several doubtful 
historical facts or dates, which he says may now 
be considered as settled by the papyri. Thus we 
have quite new information as to the joint gov- 
ernment of Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, and 
Annius Verus; while two documents fix the 
exact length of the joint government o? Cara- 
calla_ and Geta, — papyrus, dated 218 
A. OD. proves in aceordance with the 
* Arvalacts,”’ the correctness of which had 
been disputed by Mommsen, that the title of 
Germanicus Maximus was assumed by Oaracalia. 
We also learn approximat-ly the date of Seve- 
rus Alexander's death; and, thanks to one little 
fragment, ascertain that the Emperor Maxi- 
minus Thrax began his reign at the end of 
March, 235—a date as to which previously there 
was norecord. Further, we learn that the date 
of the Goths’ Battle was in 251; we have dates of 
the government of Trebonianus Galius, and 
gph x the time of the joint government of 
alerianus, Gallienus, and Saloninus at the year 


1. 

In face of these and other most instructive 
fragments “one can well understand,” says 
Herr Karabacek, * the wondering exciamations 
uttered by the historian Mommsen when he saw 
the par. ri, and the regret he expressed at their 
not having been discovered 30 years ago, so that 
he might have had the advantage of their revela- 
tions in writing his history,” But the Arabian 

apyri arenot less instructive than the Roman 

yzantine. The first of the series is a treasure in 
itself, being a tax papyrus, the oldest epistoiary 
monument of Islamism which we_ have, 
for it was written in the thirtieth year 
ot the MHegira—that is, in the ninth 
year after the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs 
and in the eighteenth year after the death of 
Mohammed. With this document beginsa_ col- 
jection which piece by piece completes, confirms, 
or corrects the Arab historians, and rubs ip up- . 
broken continuation for two centuries. Three . 
of these records may be mentioned to illustrate 
the historical importance of the whole number. ° 
There is a papyrus which dates from the 
one hundredand seventy-fifth year of the 
flosire., (91-2 A, D.,) and which relates 

o Omar ib Mihrin, a street beggar 
whom Hartin-ar-Rashid appointed Govern- 
or of Egypt on the proposal of Dschafar the 
Barmecide. The story of: Omar clothed in rags 
presenting the Caliph's decree of deposition to 
the Governor whom he superseded has been duly 
chronieled by historians, but these have gener- 
ally inferred that the episode was but a grim 
pone of ste Caliph, who pen A fo hg gl a re- 

ractory Governor; and, accordingly, the name 
of Omar ib Nibrin as not figured till now 





among those of the genuine Governors of Egypt. 


In the papyrus, however, he figures as invested 
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mir, a histerical reality. 
ot the year 177 of the 
brings in t the libertine ir 
hih, ho was Director o the Egypt an 
Post Office and Governor of the countr 
n the year 162, (Hegira.) Hl WAdhth assisted 
[dris in his flight to North Africa after the de- 
feat of the Alides at Mecog, (169 Hegira.) Some 
years later Jdrts founded the independent 
eynasty of the Idrisides, but historians sre 
é or his 
treachery by mt) mi Leto abuinle nd hangeg 
fn tite tay end Saby ton oe Sir" tideuirs) 
gronsions, ie Wagnin as living i Rg 
tax on a property of acres. gain, 
ad take aor of i most lnterssting 
MapyTus Which contains revorutic 
brodiamation to the inhabitants of i 
ayoum. lt belongs probably to the year 
Hegira, (887 a. D,.) when there wag & 
Akulinary revalt of fhe country against i 
Turkish oppressors. ‘The vigorous style o 
this proclamation,” remarks Herr Karabacek, 
anda its denu giation againgt the extortioners 
who were sucking the marrow of the country, 
reminds one of some of Arabi Pasha’s fiery effu- 
sions." Concluding his review of the papyra 
with a short account of 0 Greek literary frag 
ments, Prof, bacek notes that the fragment 
of Thucydides already alluded to. (chapter 91, 
section 3; chapter 92, sections 1-6, with scholia 
and interlin comments,) dating as it does 
from the thi century, is more than 700 year: 
older than the most aneient manuscript o 
Thueydides hitherto known, which dates from 
the eleventh century, 
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ANTWERP’S NEW quays OPENED. 


_ Se —_ 
Antwerp Dispatch to the London Standard, 
July 28, 

The splendid new quays and docks of 
Antwerp, the completion of which will form an 
epoch in the commercial histary nat only of this 
port butof the kingdom at large, were imau- 
gurateqd to-day by his Majesty the King 
of the Belgians, with great pomp and 
ceremony, and amid a scene of popular 
rejoicing and enthusiasm neyer surpassed 
in the pageant-loving cittes of the Low Coun- 
tries, The event, whieh has been favored with 
the most brilliant weather, attracted hither 
from gll quarters af the compass a crowd of vis. 
itors exceeding all precedent, Jt is estimated 
that not less than half a million strangers, Bel- 
gang, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and 

lishmen were present at to-day's fates. 

eday’s proceedings opened with the arriva 

of the royal party by river. The King an 
Queen, accompanied by the Count and Countess 
of Flanders, the Crown Prince Rudolph and 
Crown Princess of Austria, Princess Louise, and 
the Duke of Saxe-Cuburg Gotha, left Ostend 
by special train at 11 o'clock for the little 
riverside town of Tanuse, or Temsche, where. 
with their splendid retinue of 250 jadies an l 
entiemen of the Court, they embarked on 
Board the royal vessels, Their appearance at 
anuse at 1 o’olock was announced by the firing 
of a salute, and as their Royal Highnesses and 
sulte took ther place on the royal yacht 
Prince Bauduin and the Esmerande, they 
were received with enthusiastic cheers from 
the crews of some 60 festively decorated 
yachts and river steamers which had 
gone up from Antwerp to meet them. The trip 
down the river, upon which the crowd of yachts 
escorted the royal vessels, was spent in taking 
luncheon. The river banks all the way down 
were alive with bunting and holiday crowds. 
On approaching Antwerp the party were hailed 
with a royal salute from the guns of the fortress, 

As the royal vessels approached the quays the 
“ Brabanconne” was struck up by numerous 
bands, and as they steamed along the whole 
length of the works the cheers of the immense 
crowds lining the river side were repeated with 
the greatest enthusiasm. LEyery one of the 
hundreds of steamers on the river was deeked 
with the gayest bunting, conspicuous among 
them all being the Three Brothers, from Paris, 
and the new Harwich boat, the Adelaide. The 
gigantic cranes and hydraulic lifts were all 
working as the royal vessels steamed past, and 
the scene altogether was one as animated as it 
was novel and striking. * * * 

The new quays situated on the right bank of 
the Scheldt are over two miles in length, and 
are 100 meters broad. They were constructed at 
the expense partly of the State, partly 
of the Government, and cost ever 
100,00 ,000f., or £4,000, This gigantic 
work has been entirely carried out by 
the well known Paris firm of contractors 
Messrs. Hersent & Couvreur, who constructed 
the Suez Canal, and who are cutting the canal ot 
Panama. The chief engineer is M. Loisseau. 
These enormous and costly works have been 
rendered necessary by the unprecedented in- 
crease of the commerce of Antwerp, which 13 
now the first port of Continental Europe. The 
total tonnage of the sea-zoing shipping entering 
this port last year was nearly 4,000,000. The 
fétes to-night were very grand, more especially 
the illumination of the quays and covered stores 
and warehouses, which bave an area of 500,000 
square meters, 


BLIND TOM. 





A GEORGIA PHYSICIAN TELLS HOW HE WAS 
FARMED OUT TO GEN, BETHUNE. 
The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution publisnes 
the following letter: 
Norcross, Ga., Aug. 4, 
Editors Constitution: 


The writer of the following article is intimate. 
ly acquainted with tne Bethune family, has 
known Blind Tom since he was a child, and 
has always known bim to be a blind Idiot, 
aud states these facts solely in the inter- 
ests of truth and to do justice to an 
old Georgia family, who for 75 years haye occu. 
pied positions of honor and trust in this State 
with unquestionable fidelity. Gen, Bethune 
began exhibiting Blind Tom when he was about 
10 years of age, and when he was a slave, as he 
had a right to do. After he was made free 
Bethune entered into a contract with Mingo, bis 

ormer slave and Tom’s father, agreeing to pay 

im per annum for Tom's services, 
He placed Mingo and family in a comfortable 

ouse, the old homestead of the Bethunes, near 

olumbus, Ga., and paid the $500 promptly, 
After the expiration of this contract Tom wag 
adjudged an idiot by the court and Bethune ap- 
peutes his guardian et Tom’s own request and 

hat of his brothers and sisters. He is devoted 
to the family and does not want to go anywhere 
else, Besides all the liberty one could have un- 
der a business engagement, he is humared 
as a child in all the whims of a blind 
idiot, and has always had all the in. 
struction he was capable of _ receiving, 
These facts are not only well known to the 
writer, but could be substantiated by hundreds 
of unimpeachable witnesses in the State of 
Georgia, All this professed sympathy for Blind 
Tom hassimply been manufactured by parties 
who are actively engaged in trying to get pos- 
session of him themselves and are using hig 
mother, an ignorant negro, as a tool to accomp- 
lish their purpose, She was decoyed off to New- 
York by them, and if she is ‘‘an object of charity” 
it is because they have deserted her. 

JOSEPH JONES, M. D, 
Oe 
CENTURION KALMIKOFF'S- DEATH. 
8t. Petersburg Dispateh to the London Times, 

The Svet laments the death of a Cossack 
centurion named Kalmikoff. who has been Jead- 
ing a band of 58 men in the Macedonian rising 


and was recently surrounded by 4,000 Turks 
while crossing the Vardor, near Strmnitza, and 
killed in attempting to break through with eight 
surviving tollowers. Two hundred Turks are 
said to have been killedin this encounter, This 
Cossack volunteer had counted upon effecting 
a general rising against *“* the unspeakable Turk.” 





THE FOREIGN MAREETS. 


LONDON, Aug. 8-6 P. M.—Paris advices quote 
3 # cent, Rentes at 8)f. 824¢c. for the account, and Hx- 
chunge on London at 25f. lve. for checks. 

LONDON, Aug. 8—8 P, M.—Produce—Spirits of Ture 

entine flat; spot, 27s, @ cwt.; August, 27s.; Septem. 

er to December, 278. 8d. 

BREMEN, Aug. 8.—Petroleum, 7 marks 60 pfennigs, 


PAWNBROKERS’ SALES. 


OBEPH SHONGOOD, AUCTIONEER, 
salesroom, 2] Catharine-st. 
ug. 10—Clothing; all goods pledged previous Aug, 
1, 1884, J, Stich, “Av, 
Aug. 11—Clothing; all goods pledged previous Aug, 
pS Ree 10 dmesbienl ali’ = agar oe : a. 
Aug. by ng; vods pledged previous Aug. 
pe 18S. A. Hound & bof 18) Avenue A. 
Aue, 18—Clothing; all goods pledged previous Aug, 
1, 1854, J. Harrie, 1,048 2d-av, 
Aug. 14—Clothing; all goods previous Aug. 1, 1884, 
8. Gluck, 3d-av., Aaron & Bplro, Bd-ay. 


AWNBROKER. SALES.—BY J. NICHOL. 
SON & CO.. Auctioneers, 152 Canal-st. 

‘Aug. 10—By P. Ganley, 67 Division-st.; 3ll men’s and 
women’s clothing, &c., from No, 22,457 to 30,593, 

Aug. 11—By Moses Blau & Co., 45 6th-ay.: all men’s 
and women's ciothing, &c,, from No, 40,000 to No, 
45,000, to July 25, 1 

Re 12—By oo Aunrons, soe ee a rh men’s 
clothing, overcoats, remnants of cloth, &c., from No, 
22,000 to 33,€ 00. 

Aug, 14—-By Henry McAleenan, 104 8th-av.: a en's 

ond women’s clothing, &¢., from No. 41,000 to 5% B00. 


OBN McHUGH, AUCTIONEER T. J 
ea Aad £ Ocha Ste 

Aug. 10—Clothing; all goods pledged previous to 
Aug. 1, 1884. y 8. Goodstein, 8d-ay. 

Aug, 11—Clothing; ali goods pledged previous to 
Aug. 1, 1884. By C. Lang, Avenue C. 

Aug. 12—Olothing; ajl goods pledged previousto Aug. 
1, 1884, By H. Freet, New Chambers-st. 

Aug. 14—Watches and jewelry; all goods pledged vre- 
vious to Aug. 7, 1884. By I. Lavy, West Houston-st. 


J M. ALEXANDER. AUCT’ R, 115. BWAY, 
eAug. 11—By L, Dreyer, Division-st., clothing; all 
goods pledged previous to Aug. 1, 1884. 

Aug. 12—By H. Breckwedel, 460 Uth-av., clothing: 
all goods pledged previous to Aug. 1, 1884, 

Aug. 18 By Fal an Brothers, 650 10th-av,, clothing; 
all goods pledged previous to Aug. 1, 1584. 


ICE CREAM. 
HORTON’S ICE CREAM, 
, AND DELIGCIO 
Patent, Aakett Bihy RICKS OF ick CREAM 
0, 908. will keep hard one hour; try one. 














No. 4th-av., No. 1,288 Broadway, No, 75 
.. No, 110 Bast 126th-st., New-York, and No. 
453 Fulton.st., Brooklyn. 


USSE Wwe ag REAM, 769 BROAD- 
eee sot eed Os whe 
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FTER FATIGUE 


aud 


OVEREXERTION 


NOTHING 18 MORE 


REFRESHING 


and 


INVIGORATING - 


THAN 


VEGETABLE 


\IN DESTROY. 


USED BY 


SOLDIERS 


For WOUNDS, SPRAINS, CHAFINGS, 
SORE FEET, INKFLAMMATIONS, and 
HEMORRAAGES of ALL KINDS. 
Used externally by 


ALL LEADING ATHLETES 


For SORENESS, STIFFNESS in the Joints, 
SPRAINS, CHAFINGS, &c. 


IN THE 
FAMILY 


Invaluable for Burns, Sunburns, 
Diarrhea, Chafings, Stings, Piles, 
Sore Eyes, Feet, Infiammation, 
and Hemorrhages of all kinds, 


Seld everywhere. Prices, 50c,, $1, 81 75. 


; 
POND'S EXTRACT CO, 76 5th-av, New-York, 
vor HAY FEVER 
CATARRH 
AND THROAT TROUBLES, 
7 A* Cure nervousness, headache, and 
p sleeplessness. 
5 Priee 500. a box at druggists’ or 
by mail. Send for pamphiet. 
ALLEN COCAINE Manufacturin 
Company, 1,254 Broadway, N. Y. 
Prinkthe best. —t”*” 
HAMPSHIRE WATER, 
A natural mineral spring near Keene, N.H. The 
most delicious of table waters, Declared absolutely 


pure by official analysis. Strengthening and invigor~ 
Pk ntyins tron. Contai 








ns soda. 
& TILEKORD, Sole Agente U.S. & Canada, 
nidenest 








-. COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Gaia view ieesisore 
» . ¥. 

tehoo 20 boys; 

jane: t tot years ‘situation bleh ned 
Se aan eo the institute: thorcuch vate! 
m8 : - 
small classes; aspealal attention to bhokWward bone, 


Oper the year round. Send for circulars and reteren 
ope wer done dane VON BELOW. Principal’ 


Mi: 4 2° ARN coilene Graduate atadia Po 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL 


The twenty-eighth annual term of this institution 

will commence on the first MONDAY of October, 1585, 

at the Law School Bulidipg. in East 49th-st., between 

op aad adison ays., north side, and will continue un. 
une, 5 




















The eourse of piney embraces two years, and is de- 
signed to give full and Byes instruction in the 
principles and practice of the law. For catalogues, 


¢., address asabo¥ 
THEODORE W. DWIGHT, Warden, &c. 


6 ey CRE te nn Se OE wD Oe OP OR Oe ee 


TEACHERS. 


TRA WARS terhcn, ss wee ee 

madee of best schools. + i. HEssE. 

a ‘ aanitel 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

Bit 33 FEMALES, 

THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES ts at No. 
1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays included, 
from 4A.M.to 9 P. M. Subseriptions received and 
copies of 




















THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P.M 


HAMBERMAID AND WAITRESS OR 

CHa sean in Small Family.—By competent wom- 

nin aook. Address or ealil 182 Hast 
L.; third bell. 

Coes. YOUNG SWEDISH WOMAN; UN- 
derstands French and American cooking; in quiet, 

refined fm oy country preferred; cily reference. 

Call, for two days, at 114 t Slst-st, 


AY’S WORK.—OF ANY KIND, BY A BE- 

spectable young colored woman; good laundress, 
and would take washing home; first-class city refer- 
ence. Call at 328 West dist-st., rear. Tucker. 


DRResNA K ER.—BY FIRST-CLASS FRENCH 
Tessmaker; go out by day or take work home; 
term 8 $2 66 per day: first-class ity reference. 109 
Weat i0th-st. Mme. Guittard. 


BESSA KER.—MRS. PENN, 643 6TH-AYV., 
D esires customers at home; perfect fit guaranteed; 
work finished at short notice; also, cutting and fitting; 
highest references. 


RESSMAKER.—BY COMPETENT DRESS 

and wrap maker; cut and basting; perfect fit guar- 

nteed: work at home or at residence; reference, Ad- 
dress Dressmaker, 406 West 63d-at. 


RESSMA K ER.—FIRST-CLASS FITTER, DE- 

signer, and draper; in families: city or country; on 
reasonable terms: highest references. Address 0, P., 
Box 308 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


DERESSMA KER,—AT HOME OR BY THE 
day; cuts and fits by Taylor's sys'em. Address 
M. K., Box 269 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


AIR DRESSER,—BY EXPERIENCED HAIR. 
Hiaresser togoout bythe day or month. Address” 
., Box 270 Times Up-town Uffice, 1,269 Broadway. 


ADX¥'S MAID. — BXPBRIENGCED HAIR. 

dresser, dressmaker, and good packer; speaks three 
languages: willing totravel. Call on N. #., 451 6th-av., 
top floor. 


ONTHLY NURSE, — FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
Mainentiais of first Tamiies end physicians. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Naomie st Oth-st, near Broad. 
way. 


PRSE.—TAKE BNTIRE CHARGE DURING 

sickness; monthly nurse or attend invalid; willing 
to make herself useful, Cal] at residence former em- 
ployer, 211 West 58d-st., second flat. 


sT &8.—BY A COMPETENT SHAM- 
QEAm Ses, would assist with light up-stairs 
work; country preferred; good reference. Call, Mon- 
day, at 2,379 ist-av., between 122d and 123d gts,, rst 
floor, 


KA MSTRESS, — UNDERSTANDS CUTTING 
Mand fitting; would assist with other light duties; 
city or country: good reference. Call at 1,382 3d-av., 
near 79th-st. 


ASHING.— BY A_ FIRST-CLASS LAUN- 

dress, gentiemen’s or family washing: noes refer- 
ence; terms reasonable. Call at Mrs. Collins’s, 244 
West 41st-st. 


ASHING.— BY GOOD LAUNDKHHSS, TO 

take home, or would go out to work; terms 
reasonable: first-class city reference, Call or address 
Mrs. Betts, 411 East 17th-st. 





an; isa good 
4ist-st, rs, 
































Harper, 60 




















INSTRUCTION. 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE AND 

SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND will begin operations 
for the sehool year en TUESDAY, Sept. 1. s the 
seats are usually filled during the first few weeks it =e 
be well to apply early. and to this e the office will 
be open aniy during the month of. we st 
applications. Nobody who knows -York and her 
institutions is likely to forget that this is the old, re- 
liable school, established in 1858, and by its twenty- 
seven years of faithful work made to stand as the 
synonym of thoroughness in practical education, A 
graduate from “* PACKARD'S” has no need to look 
around for a place, The * place” is always looking 
for him, Address 

8. 8. PACKARD, 805 Broadway, New-York, 


W ASHING,—BY RESPECTABLE PROTEST- 
ant widow woman gentlemen’s or family washing 
at ber home, or would goout by the day; best city 
reference. Call at 058 Sth-av.. raal estate office. 


ASHING.—BY. A _ FIRST-CLASS LAUN- 
dress; go out by the day, week, or month, or take 
washing home; peed city reference. Callat #12 West 
27tn-st., Room 4. 
Ww ASHING.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN 
to goout by the day or take work home; good 
reference. Call at 330 West 41st-st., front house. 














MALES, 
ER OR FIRST-CLASS SECOND WAIT- 


ea ee eee 
Bo y smart, willing, experienced young English- 
man; excellent elty references. Address A. Shaw, 27 


West 17th-at. 








DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


6 HAST FORTY-FIFTH-STREET. 
SAMUEL BREARLBEY, Jr., A. B., Principal. 
Circulars at Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


MRS, SYLVANUS REED'S 


Boarding and Day School 
For Young Ladies, Nos. 6and% Hast 53d-st., New-York, 
The unprecedented interest and scholarship in this 
school during the past year have justified its progress 
ive policy and the rule of securing in every depart. 
ment the highest quality only of teaching which can be 
obtained. 22D YEAR BEGINS OCT, L. 
MME, C. MEAKS’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
REOPENS OCT, 1, 
Mme. A. C. MEARS, Principal. 


MBS.4. A, GALLAHER 











3 removed her school for young ladies from 450 
Man vem 4x B25 


VES T. 

A thorough French education. Highest standard in 
English and Classical studies. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation. 


Madison-av. to 51 V 





CAKLISLE INSTITODTE, 
751 STH-AV., 
between 57th and 58th sts., tacing Central Park. Ene- 
lish, French, and German Boarding and Day Schoo] for 
young ladies and children, reopens Sept, 28; thirteenth 
year. 





T SPENCERIAN METROPOLITAN BUSI. ' 
N OLLEG 


YBSs C E, 86 WAST 14TH-ST,, (UNION. 
SQUARE.)—susiness course of studies and business 
practice only $30; the pen, high speed shorthand, short 
to learn, $20;,youth and middle-aged persons eligible to 
membership; now open. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM, (SUCCESSORS TO 

the Misses Green,) formerly ot No. 1 5th-ay., will 
reopen their English ana French boarding and day 
sohool for young ladies on Thursday, Oct. 1, 1885, at 
No. 68 5th-av., New-York City. 


Ree DR. AND MRS.CHARLES H,GARD- 
H 


R’S boarding and day school for young ladies, 603 
oe ae +e Twenty-eighth year commences 
ot. 1, " 


J. H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BUYS, 


43 WEST 39TH-ST. 
Reopens Sept. 30,,,..... 











Ceeeceveveccdtserss eel Gene 16 
Address, Cotuit, Mass. 


UTLER—CO0K,—BY FRENCH PERSONS; 
Bh band as butler, the wife as cook; both speak 
Hnglish. Call or address C. B., 13 Union Court, Uni- 
vyersity-place. 


BuUrLeg._ ay AN EXPERIENCED MAN IN 
Pile best of ety rotereacon ‘rom last etsployer. 

t eat O '. 
ant or aGarenn A. O. W., 220 East douh-st. 


TLER.—BY A FRENCHMAN SPEAKING 

English, as butler in a private family; good city 

references. AddressG. M., Box 273 Times Up-town 
Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


OACHMAN.—BY MARRIED MAN; NO FAM- 
ily; sober, honest, and competent coachman in 
every respect,to which city references will certify; 
last employer can be seer, with whom I lived three 
ears. Call or address J. K., care of J. B. Brewster & 
0.. 42d-st. and Sth-av. 


YOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY A STEADY 
te reliable young man: single; long accustomed to 
caring for horses, carriages, and harness; can milk, 
and willing to make himself useful; satisfactory refer- 
ences given, Address William, Box 186 Times Office. 


1OACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY A FIRST- 
Cie American Protestant man: expertenced and 
trustworthy; willing and obliging: city or country; best 
ot references from late employer. Address W. H., 
i { West 23d-st, 


OACHMAN.—IN A _ PRIVATH FAMILY; 
Ca oushiy understands the care and treatment of 
horses; good city driver; strictly temperate; can come 
highly recommended from lasi employer. Call or ad- 
dress A. K., 114 West 46th-st. 


OACHMAN.-BY A GENTLEMAN FOR HIS 
; ag oe an he Cae Veniy recomment: a first- 
n every Capacity; so . 
ging: has his own livery. Call or address, for two days, 
.» private stable 129 West 52d-st. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY HANDY 
Cran ground gentleman's place; pe preferred; 
is a first-class driver; good reference. Address Coach- 
man, 161 Kast 57th-st, 


OACHMAN.—BY SINGLE MAN; PROTEST- 
ant; has first-class letters; is a safe driver; will be 

ay useful. Address Frederick, Box 200 Times 
ce, 


OACHMAN.—BY A YOUNG GERMAN THAT 
understands the eare of horses, cow carriages, gar- 

Gentag. and grounds. Address J. R., Box lvl Times 
ca, 


ARDENER.—BY MARRIED MAN; TEMPER- 

ate; long experience in oulture of grapes, hot and 
cold flowers, and vegetables; deficient in nothing tn the 
care and management of gentleman's place; rnish 
references certifyingthe same. Address Trustworthy, 
Box 20, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


c R.—BY A FIRST-CLASS GERMAN 

aa pone :no children; thoroughly under- 

stands the management of greenhouses, graperies, ard 

forel: g houses, lawns and vegetable oy Al ref- 
ences, Address F. R., Kast New-York, Long Island, 









































ALLEN DQDWORTH & SONS, 


CLASSES NOW CLOSED FOR THE SRASON. 
WILL REOPEN ON SATURDAY, OCT. 17. 


ALEX, MACGREGOR’S, 112 5TH-AYV.. 
Private lessons snd classes in dancing. 
Resumes SATURDAY, Oct, 17. 


LL ENGLISH COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 
tanant day and evenoe. PATNE'S COLLEGE, 62 
owery; up town, 107 West 34th-st. 


EACHER—MALE AND SINGLE, WITH $5,000, 
wanted as half partner in select school up town, 
Address FORTUNH, Box 107 Times Office. 


is8 BALLOW’S ENGLISH ANDFRENCH 
school for young ladies and little girls, No, 24 t 
2q-st., will reopen on ‘Thursday, Oct. 1. 


gS. RAWLINS'S SCHOOL 6 WEST 
Eee will reopen Sept. 21; Mrs. Hawiios at home 
after Sept. 1; circulars on application. © 























COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 

eee aw 

¢ CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
ities PAUL, - 


GARDEN CITY, L. L, 
$400 A YHAE 





TERMS, AR. Apply to 
CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, A. B., (Harvard,) 


Head Master. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 
reopens the seminary at Morristown, N. J., Sept. 23. 
Resident native French teacher.. Superior teachers of 
vocal and instrumental music gad art, Board and tul- 
lon in Enghah and French $500 per annum, Circu- 
ars on application. 


L °s PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

i Whtna. N. ¥.—Two Yale valedictorians in 

bree years; entrance examinations heid at the sehool 

by members of Yale Faculty. For circu are &c., address 
ale.) Prinaipal. 








HENRY W. SIGLAR, M, A., (¥ 


p IN’S & 1) OR ING 
Seat tan Re alerts 
Bepeeeat ACADEMY ReSLINGTON. 


—Boys and young men; branches; 
ate charges. 


HVARRYTOWN-ON-HU N »—IRV- 
f} ina institute: school year coe porno. A. AR- 
MAGNAC, Ph. D,. D. A. ROWE, pals, 


NOX (MASS, Cc —BOY EE 
Ae ady, in yay ee b ri Nicho- 
8, Ctroulars and testimoniais, BH, H. BALLA 




















QIABR PS MULITARY WERE oA | 


ARDENKR.—BY MARRIWD MAN IN LAND- 
Ginsbio. rosehouse, greenhouse, vegetables, ard 
care of private place; good reference from last oud 
former employers, Address, for two days, W. ° 
Box 271 Times Up-town Office, 1.268 Broadway, 


ARDENER.—BY A MARRIED MAN; PROT- 

estant; no incumbrance; 15 years’ experience in ail 
branches of gardening; good reference. Address G, 
G., Box 824 es Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


ROOM.—BY A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN AS 

groom; just disengaged; can furnish first-class 
reference from last employer. Address 8. W., Box 
819 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


AN COOK.—BY A FRENCHMAN IN PRI. 
Mat ily: city or country; good city references. 
Address Henry, 237 West 26tb-st. 


WASTNG in, mera: an Camonde tet 
oung German, age ; Can - 
; h, Address John Schultz, Box 3, Ho- 














manand Frenc 


boken, N. J 
THE TRADES, 


FRESCO PAINTER WOULD LIKE TO 
have work by the day or otherwise; first-class do- 
signing and sketches; best references. Address Deco- 
rateur, Box 293 Times Up-town Office, 1.269 Broadway. 
as nmumemneaninnenmadimmemncananmantel 


HELP WANTED. 








RRMA IBRS. 


PPL A LOLA A 
—A PROTESTANT NURSE FOR IN- 
Wa ce years Oy age. Apply, Tuesday, 83 


Irving-piace, after 5 A, M. 
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COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. 
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28 WALL-st., New-YorK, July 25, 1885. 
TO THE MST MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS 
OF THE 


NEW-YORK, WEST SHORE AND BUFFALO 
RAILWAY COMPANY : 

Being cobviriced that thé interests of the Néw-York 
QOsntral sad Hudsén River Railroia Compiny and of 
the bondholders of tie New-York, West Shote and 
Bualo Railway Company would be best promoted by 
the former company securing a lease of the railroad of 
the iatter Company and working stich Rallroad it har- 
mony with its owh syStem wé opened negotiations to 
secure this result. 

Thesé negotiations have reached a point &t whieh 
wé ate prepared to lay the followifg proposal béfoté 
thé bondholders of the West Shore Company,ih ordét 
that each one of them who may now soelect shall have 
equal opportunity to share with us the benefit of our 
contract hereinafter mentioned, and with the view also 
of promoting unanimity and a speedy termination of 
pending difficulties. 

‘fhe New-York Céntral Afid Huiison Rivét Ratirbad 
Company has exécuted a contract with us agtéeing, 
upon & reorganization of the New-York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railway Company, to take, possession Of 
the property of the reorganized company, under & 
lease, and to guarantee the principal and interest of 
the bonds hereinafter mentioned, which are to be 
secured by mortgage upon that property. 

The conditions of the contract are as follows: 

FIRST—That the securities to be issued by the reor- 
ganized Company siiall be limited to...850,000,000 
Four pét céiit: Mortgage Bonds, and..:. 18,006,000 
Capital Stok, thé bonds to be dated Jan: 1, 1886, and 
to mature at the expiration of the lease, say in 475 
~yéars, Gt upoh aéfauit in payment of ititerést for tWo 
consecutive years: 

SECOND—That of the Mortgage 
PE vis sesicatpeswnsnp ans ig «+.---825,600, 000 

Shall be offered th excliahge for the.... 50,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds of the present Company, with 
past due coupons attached—that is to say, $1,000 of the 
new guirantécd bonds for $2,000 of the old. 

THIRD—That thé rethatring $25,000,000, except 
such &motht as may be nécessaty for réorgunizdtion, 
shall not be issued except at the request of the New- 
York Céntral dnd Hudson Rivér Ratlro#d Conipary, 
to provide for prior liens, necessary terminals; and 
such other property and for such other purposes as 
the Diféctors of the Néw-Yort Cétitral 4nd Hrdson 
River Railroad Company may tfom time to time think 
necessary for the security. development, and opera- 
tion of the property leased. 

FOURTH—That the capital stock of the reorgan- 
fred company shalt be surrendered to the New-York 
Central ana Hudsoi Rivér Railroaa@ Cottipany as & 
consideration for its lease and guarantee. ‘_ am 

FIFTH—That the leased property shall be delivered 
prior te Jan. 1, 1888. 

We therefore offer to the first mortgage bondholders 
of the West Shore Company the opportunity to avail 
themselves of our agreément with the New-York Cen- 
traland Hudsoh River Railroad Company upon the 
following conditions: : 

FIRST—That theif bonds shall be deposited with us, 
with the agreement hereto attached duly execttéd by 
the depositors. 

SECOND—That at least a majority of the whole issue 
shall be depositéd. 

Pending the deposit of such majority temporary re- 
ceipts will be given for the bonds. After a majority 
shall havé béen sectirad temporary receipts will be éx- 
@hanged for érigravéd receipts, negotiable in form, 
countersigned by the Union Trust Company, in whose 
custody the bonds will remain until required by us for 
purposes of reorganization. 

In case a majority shall ndt be secured and a reor- 
ganization perfected within the time reduired umder 
the contract with the New-York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company the bonds will be réturned 
free of expense upon surrender of the receipts duly as- 
signed. 

itis rightthat wé should add that a very latge pro- 
portion of the bonds required have already assented to 
the proposed plan. Upon receiving the assent of a 
majority in amount of the present West Shore Bonds 
immediate stéps will be taken which, we are advised, 
will secute prompt reorganization and prevent further 
depreciation and waste of the propérty. 

The right is reserved to terminate at any time the 
privilege of accepting the offer heteby made. 


DREXEL. MORGAN & CO. 


VROOM & CU., 
OFFICE W..C DORNIN & CO., 
7 NEW sr 
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ug. 
ee ore each 100... 


40 D. 
200 D. 
260 D 
200 D 
200 D. 
100 L 
200 L. 
100 L 
100 L. 


28 
by PB. each 100, 
100 St. Paul. straddle. 79, Sept. 6 
500 St. Paul, 73x89, Oct. 4, each 100....... 
= + Paul, 73, 88, Oct. 2 


25,000 Oil, Salt, 101, rrr ais 
10,000 Ol, put, 96, Aug. 





. NEW-YORK. aaa. 7, 1888. 
_T0 THE HOLDERS ‘OF THE NEW-YORK, 
CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


CAR TRUST CERTIFICATES: 

With the approval of this committee ‘the Trustees 
tinder the above car tfust havé beer paid by the Ke- 
meee fifty thousand dollars on account and withvut 

rejudice, and this sum h been deposited in the 
irst penny op Bank, No. 2 Wall-st., New- York City. 

The ba 7. ready to pay oh presentation twelve 
dollars & ana Fy aif on each thousand dollars of certifi- 

ee, the same is one of the original car trust 

cates or one of the certificates of deposit issued 

by th bank, the Bisa 80 paid to be stamped on the 
coupon due April 1, 1 

The committee think it Yery important for the inter- 
est of all concerned that the car trust certificate holders 
oe deposit their certificates with the bank, as de- 

din a former notice, and receive a negotiable cer- 

tificate for the same, and this can be conveniently done 

gt the time of regetving t the above oS 
st 


“ Committes. 
H. A. V. POST. 


H. B. HOLLINS. F. A. YZNAGA, 
FRANK 6. HOLLINS. 


Hi. B. HOLLINS & C@., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
74 Broadway. 


Members N. Y. Stoek Exchange. 
YEALERS IN FIRST-CLASS ENVESTMENT SE- 
CURITIES. 

Buy and seli. 6h cotithission all classed of stocks and 
bonds, for cash Of On Margin. 
Agents for banks, bahkers and rafiroad companies. _ 


EQUITABLE GASLIGHT C0. OF NEW-YORK. 


BONDS, STOOK, AND PRIVILEGES TO SUB- 
SCRIBE Fo THE $1,000,000 INCREASH OF STOCK 
DHALT IN BY 


P. J. GOODHART & CO., 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 


ZOLA SLOT 
Members of the i Sy ty areas SOLD 


STOCKS éA 
mi Bank N 


tJEW aes Sue 
Four per 
te chook. 











area sateen pe sully katie 


Ri. Sr o vate sub 


CloTO LLEY RAIL AY.— FIRST 
orteage holders are requested to communi- 
Bare with S Seneeeee appointed at public meeting May 
ag tt of status of legal proceedings. 
. en oe Chairman, 4 Broad-st. ¥. 
Cc. Ww. 0 YEE, ROMINGOR: 20 Nassau-st.. N. Ny 
THOMAS: D. ROB 
L. B. NSSE. 








CENTRAL RAILROAD GoMPANY OF Naw-J ERSEY, 
119 LIBERTY-ST., NEW-YORK, Aug. 5, 1885. 
Ni fiter woors tf the’ Content Hatiront Sompnny 
0 entr ra 
A d. ote oah will be closed 4 from Tuesda y, the tien 


Wednesday, the 24 proximo, b fy in New- 
re ad a Philaderpnns: sat, onties ’ 


MUEL KNOX, Secretary. 

ANK OFFICIAL.—A FINANCIAL INSTI- 

tation oe bab gneve open for Socnoes desires to 

th a good pasty fora special position on its 

9 @ man of large ope Capability, 

and wide infinence with men of high standing may ud- 

dress, with name and particulars, SECRETARY, Post 
Office Box 1,275. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 69 WALL-ST., CES 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
WYNNE & DAY. ESTABLISHED 1854, 


TRANSA o Sei Bt BANKING & BROKER. 


AGH BUSINESS 1 INRKAILWAY SHARES.BONDS 2c. 
FREES SLES YAU MAL: 
AY COMPANY 7p NCO HORS ESR. pene 


R K 
ay . oe ay Le wnt ef 143 AA 
4 Broadway, corrier -st. 


CHES. FIRE INSURANCE 
for sale by E. 8. BAILEY enh beeen 




















be KS 
A specialty. 


BROOKLYN HOUSES TO LET. 


FURNISHED. 


FU ES ! Pe Irae d neaRGR 


ip it peties or a com letely fur- 
studio —a fine eo light us tA 


Seent re URN. Mills Buil month, A 


New-York, 














BER 


———— 


CITY REAL ESTATE. 


eee 


GEO. R. READ 


(FORMERLY OF B. H: LUDLOW & CO:,) 


REAL ESTATE BROKER 


OFFERS FOR SALE Out WELL LocATED, 
iGIBLE VACANT x8. 
OFFERS POW RENT FURN RNISHED AND UNFUR- 
I 
LENDS MONEY ON MORTGAGE AT LOWEST 
. ROPERTY FOR OWNERS TO THE 
MANAGES P ABER MA sae syne 
= ‘AR F 
PURNISHES ALUE FOR iNSriTU TIONS, EXECU. 
on AND ENE AG REAL BST 
TSA if ATH 
RANE A OKERAGE BUSINESS ae 


i9 NASSAU-ST. 
FOR SATE, 
The Especially #itfactive sdlid Block of 
liandsome dwellings 


ON PARK-AV., 
Between 69th and 70th Streets, 


(CROWN OF LENOX HILL) 


Always open for inspection. For deSctiptive circu- 
lar, with diagrams; apply to 


J.R. HAY, 82 Broadway. 








P. 8.—The handsome parks in front are under care of 
‘Department of Publit Parks. 





RICHARDS & SAUSE; 


(LATH WITH E. H. LUDLOW & CO.,) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND BROKERS, 


5 PINE-ST. AND 1,130 BROADWAY. 





A: Visit OF INSPECTION REQUESTED 
to the three-room-deép h 
No: 28 Teast "72a-st. 


Finely situated. 
es tor comfort and convenience, 

TROrOSRETy well built. 

Artistically finished, 

This house should bé efamiined My fiitending pur- 
chasers. 
Apply on pretaieéa. 
Open ail day: 


—ONLY $40,000 ASK = WITH EASY 
eterms, for a well built four-story brownstone 20- 
feet wide exténsion résidence _ r MadisOn-ay. and 
64th-st. Vv: K. 8 ENSON &. CO:; 
106 Scotenr and 661 5th-av. 


FOUR-STORY H GH-STOOP BROWN- 
A stone dwelling, Lexington-tv:, oo S$9th-st., 19.9 
feet wide; open rear; price reasona 
PMONARD J. CARPENTER, 
56 Best 28d- a “and 1,181 Sd-ar. 


TTRACTIVE NEW DWELLINGS ON 

crown of Lenox dat: roeh wz near Madison-ayv. ; 
send for pamphiet. HARLES GRAHAM & SONS, 
Architects and Baitaore, 803 Pest 43d-st. 


EADQUARTERS FOR WEST SIDE, 

9TH. TO 104TH. ST. STATIONS. —First-class 
ouses, $1,200 to $80,000. J. W. STEVENS, Broad- 
way, corner 52d-st., 54 Pine. 


yoy! I7TH-EST. FOR SALE ATA 
1 398K GAIN.—Possession. FERDINAND FISH, 
149 Broedwny. 


OR SALE-AN APARTMENT IN THE NEW 


fireproof building No. te oe 18th-st. Applyto 
« KING, Jr., 35 Wall-st. 


























COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 


LEE LEE TEI OOO OE OO 
ONKERS, NEAR GLEN WOOD,—LARGE 
YVitvus all improvements; stable; half acre, with 
plent of fuit arid shade; véry easy term 
Lae CARPENTER, 56 East 23d-st. per “68 Wall-st. 





IGHUAND BEACH, BETWEEN SANDY 
Hise AND SEABRIGHT.—Plots 100 feet wide 
fronting both océan dnd fiver. FERDINAND FISH, 
149 Broadway. 


none apn vy 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 


PERE PRET LAS Sac IAT LEE LF LOLNTIE BOCES EES RST OD 
JAMES L. WELLS, AUCTIONEER. ... 
Partition Sale, Estate Daniel Mapes, deceased: 

32 CHOICE LOTS. 


RICHMOND HILL, L. I., 
At positive and nnresetved auction at 12 o’cioek 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 12, 

t Armbrvustér’s Hotel, near Richniond Hil depot ot 
ng salkoad. Take train from Hunter's Point 
at 11;05. with Hen. A. J. Rogers; Referee, 176 
Broadway. J.C, de ja Mare, Plaintif's Afto 
ast 125th-st., and Auctioneer, 59 Liberty-s 
ew-Y ork. 








rney, 110 
Koon 21, 





AUOTION SALE 
OF VALUABLE PROPERTY AT DEAL BEACH, 
NEAR ELBERON, NEW-JERSEY. 

CHAS. & BROWN, Auctioneer, will ell at t abotion, 
by dtrection of Mrs. Thomas Murphy, 
Aug. 15, 1885; on the premises, at 10 ‘ASM 

380 ACRES OF LAND, 
situate near Deal Beach Station. 

Part of thé property will be sold tn five-atre plots 
that are ready for building. ‘ney are deautifally stpu- 
ated and command fine views of the surrounding 

art of the farm is well wooded. 
4 full particulars at the office of the 
auctioneer, No. 26 Pine-st., N. Y. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 
FURNISHED. 


~ SETON & CO., | 
Real Estate Brokers, 
Wo. 79 Cedar-st., 


Offer for rent elegant an@ Gesirable first-ctass dwell- 
ings, furnished and unftrnished, in all parts of thie city. 

Choice 5Sth-av. properties to lease for business pur- 
poses. , 

Particulars will be mailed on appiication to any ad- 
dress. No charge will be made for registering houses 
on our books either for sale or rent. = 
Ww E ARE OFFERING SEVERAL CHOICE 

houses tojbe lét, furnished, with possession in the 
Autumn. Infofmation will be sent to atiy parties de- 


siring the same. 
Address 











RICHARDS & SAUSBH, 
2 Pine-st. and 1,180 Broadway. 


16 EAST 42D-ST. 
22 feet wide, 4 stories, high wer: just been thorough- 
ly overhauled and painted. Will b es furnished 
or unfurnished; immedtate A opep 
IOHARDS “& SAUS 
2 Pine-st. and 1,130 Mie 


aa LET—ELEGANTDY FURNISHED, FOR 
term of two y andsome house in 53d-st., 
ust west of Shad TAM ES K. HAY, 82 Broadway. 








Che etoHorh Cimes, Sunday, Bixgnss 9, 1986.——Ouademale Sheet 


CONEY ISLAND 


TAKE THE 


BAY RIDGE BOATS 


FROM THE FOOT OF WHITEHALI«S'?. 


The Oily Place iit New-York 


REACHED BY 


All Elevated Roads Without Change 


THE ONLY ROUTE DIRECT TO ALU POINTS 
ON CONEY ISLAND: 
CONNECTING AT BAY RIDGH 
WITH TRAINS FOR 


MANHATTAN BEACH, 


Gilmore’s Band and the Great Fireworks 


BRIGHTON BEACH, 


Seventh Regiment Band and the Races. 


WEST BRIGHTON BEACH, 


Centénnidl Observatory ahd Paul Bauer’ Casino. 


SEA BEACH BY THE SBA, 


COLOSSAL ELEPBRANT AND OLYMPIAN SKAT- 
ING RINK AND THE 


GREAT OCEAN IRON PIERS. 


EXCURSION TICKETS FOR SALE AT ALL 
DOWN-TRACK STATIONS OF THE ELEVATED 
RAILWAYS. 


NO DELAYS!!! NO bust!!! 
SAFE AND COMMODIOUS BUATS!!! 
SURE CONNECTIONS!!! 


BOATS EVERY 20 MINUTES. 
GILMORE’S 
JUBILEE 


WILL OPEN 
At 


MANHATTAN 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
GRAND PROGRAMME. 


CONEY ISLAND. 


WEST BRIGHTON. 
CULVER’S NEW ROUTE. 
EXCURSION 4.6) Cts. 


TICKETS, 


HALF-HOURLY BOATS AND TRAINS 


FROM WHITEHALL «ST, AND BAY 
RIDGE. 
EXCURSION TICKETS ELEVATED ROAD, 
FOR BRIGHTON BEACH RACE COURSE and 
HOTHRL BRIGHTON EXCURSION TICKETS 
WHITEHAILL-S'., 45 CENTS, 
_All excursion tickets over thid toute patchaapa ih 
ey pre are good to return to Brooklyn over the P. 
h 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 


TRAINS HALF-HOURLY 
from foot 
EAST 34TH-ST., 
AND HOURLY 
FROM WHITEHALL-ST. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 


At all 1.0K8 ISLAND RAIL BOA? touaet OF- 
FICES and ELEVATED STAT 


ciatone AND HIS GRBAT BAND. 
Daily afternoon and evening concerts in the 


NEW M vig ee KATRE, 


PAIN’S tates’ and b SIRO ORES SPECTACLE, 
AST v. YS OF POM 


FOR ROCKAWAY BEACH. 


THREE TRIPS DAIL 
BY THE POWHRFUL SBA 3*PAMBRS 


COLUMBIA & GRAND REPUBLIC, 


FARE FOR THE pour TRIP.50 CENTS. 
Ww. Ys ao ah t ©. 10th- Pier6, Jewell’s we ert. 


sat ae 50 A. M. 1 “va 
9) 
sf 


U:2 -M 30 3 
=} ae S- M. 10: if 100 A: 
PM. 2x 7 
Leaves Rockaway 1 


:00 2:20 P. M 
M. RHTUR? 
Eecokiya Annet 3 baal, 








Railway. 








Ne i WRHBK DAY 

+7 bd 6:30 P. M. 
iter "sever ity 9: nS ‘and 
0:35 A. M. and . connects with steamboats 
a Jewell’s Wharf. Mase cand refreshments on bosrd. 
Excursion tickets sold at al} down-town track stations 
on Elevated Railways, Passengers from 2d and 8d av. 
lines holding Rockaway Beach tt¢kets will be trans- 
ferred from South Ferry to Rector-st. free of charge 
both ways. Excursion yeatt also for sale at Nos. 7%, 

307, 815, 421, 851, 946, and 1,140 Broadway, New York. 


EXTRA TRIPS, 


SUNDAY, AUG. 9; (weather pefmitting. } 
Leaving Jewell’s Dock, Brooktyn, 4 ., and Pier 
6N. R.OP. M. Rie wee Sundays, leave Rockaway 
Beach 11:30 A. 8, 5, and 


ROCKAWAY BEACH, 


VIA NEW-YORK,. WOODHAVEN; AND nooks. 
WAY R. R. WOODRUFF PARLOR COAOCH- 
ES ON ALL L. I. CITY PRAINS: 

The oly all rail routéto the beach. Time'30 mih- 


utes 
Week day be sete L. I. City 6:00, 5 200, 9:15, 
10:16, 11:15 A.M. 2:15, $115, 4:27. 0:45, 18,8 £10, 
85 P, iene. Bush &k 6:00, 7:00, ¥ io; 
3:15, $: 0, 0b. 8:40 3,180 
d ; _% : 





te 
only—Leave L, L. City 7:10, 9:15, 10; hd 10: 
M., 1:13, 15, $215, 4219, 9:16, 6:10, 7218.7 
10:00 P. a Leavé Bushwick 7:10, 9: 
11:40 A. M., 1:15, 2:10, 8:15, 4:25, 5: 10, 6:00, 00,3 a) ty 
Sn P.M. Leave Flatbush. ay. and Beaford 7:00, 
9:20, 10:40, 11 2:30, 8 730, 5:40, 
6:40, 8:00, 9: :03, 40 :00 P, hu ertast Néw- Tork: 10 min: 
utes later. Returning trains leave the beach almos' 
hourly to 10:00 P. M, 








UNFURNISHED 
NEW VILLAS. 


6th-ay., near 130th-st.; five new houses, with every 


modern convenience, recently built; semi-detached; 
immediate possession. Open at all hours. Rents $1,820. 


PORTER & CO., 77 Hast 125¢fi-st. 


Q_LET OR LEASE FOR TERM OF YEARS 

—5th-av., near 3¥th-st., full size house and lot; will 

be altered for business purposes or put in thorough or- 

on — family. Apply to SETON & CO., 70 
edar-s 


20 EAST OTH-NT. —jusT PUT IN COM- 
plete order and thoroughly renovated, papéréd, 
and painted from egllar to attic: range, bath tubs, 
closets, &c., all hew; per annem for three or 
five years. "Inquire on premises. 

NEW, ELABORATE FOUR-STORY, 
near West 72d-st. elevated station: can be leased for 


term of years at $2,100; wy of purchase. 
a MOR RRIS KR. BAER & CO., 72 West 34th-st. 


CITY sett TO LEP. 


FURNISHED. 




















Semi~Weekly Excursions on the 
Picturesque Erie. 
TO SHOHOLA GLEN 
AND RETURN. 


A POPULAR SUMMER DAY RESORT. 


These special exéurstons leavé New-York 
Every Sunday by special Every W saaceathld 
Sho op eee by y ets express 


meontiehoa: leave Shohola Glen on Sundays ‘at 3:05 
-“ 6:50 P. M.; Wednesdays, 6:50 P. M. 
Depots oot of Chambers-st. and ‘foot of West 284- 
, New-York. 


Newburg Aol Point 


Grand G@aily excursion (éxcevt Sundays) 
by the feat, at gee ote elegant Day pies Steamers 
A nd coed 


Front Fuiton-st-, Brooklyn, (by Armnex,) a 
raw . pter, New-York, g.. 
“4 est 22d-st. pier, New- Yor 
beta + pair ag have 3 hours 
hours at New 
Returning, peach | New-York 5:30, Brooklyn 6:20 P. M. 








PW ARTMENTS IN THE 
AEA IREPROOF 


CENTRAL PARK BUILDINGS, 


ease S8TH AN Fo H STs, ARP P imate 
SING FA Le A i Ree 


On nse 800 
ty to iS LESPINA BE & PRILD MAN, 
gt Broadway. axe Clifton, Sup’t., at bufldities, 
ASTOR, 


Flats, 128th-st., close to Sth-av.; 9 rooms each; ele- 
vator, steam hedt, hall boys, and every modern cor. 
venienes; rents, $40 to $60 per month. 


PORTER & €6., 


77 East 125th-st. 
HE DOUGLAS.—FROM SEPT. 1, BLEG 
flat of 12 — 


‘light rooms; each’ fo Pa 4 
light; me gnas ts; be eos ae ro 
rs 
premises, 103 cprements: in’ eet noose ning = aie 
square. 








vator 





ESIRABLE FLATS TO LET FOR 86, 
Diss, 73, and 75 per month in the BALTIMOME 
0 1 


Apply on S ptouines or to 
, ARDS & SAUSE, 
2 Bows and 1,130 poadway. 


A —SUMMER TOURIST TICKETS, C 
eéring all lines pleasure travel 1h the Ui AS; 
States and Canada, jactodips § Catskill Mountains; Adi- 
rondacks, Niagara Falls, the Sf. Lawrence River, Lake 
George, ee the V nM ok han at count Des- 
ert, Lake tior, the Prov 


si BER ‘ON I RAMBE SAND” PARLOR AND 
TIC CKETS TO ALL 1 POINTS WHS? AT LOWEST 


BATE 
Progr caueiaii with naps, freeon application. Address 
WORLD TRAVEL COMPANY, 207 Broadway. N. Y¥z 


LONG BEACH. 
Lave an St, HAST RIVER Ba 
7:45, 9 ANS os Ak " 124b, 1349, S48? ¥6,§ i 
SBEND “$2 Ie Te Bik” 9:15, 10:30 A. Ma 2:15, 2:00, 
Peek trata from Lorig Betch, 10:15 P. M 
CONEY ISLAND, 
GO QUICK BY THH 
SEA BEACH, 
RXCURSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS. 
For sale at all elevated stations and at W hitéhall-st, 


EVERY BOAT connects with the Sea Beach trains. 
32 minutes from Bay Ridge. 











CHOICE APARTMEN OUSE NEAR MY 
office; four te ten rooms; to $100 per month: 
Gitine variety. STEVENS, Broadway, corner 52d-st., 


UNDA L 21° st ar 
A est and c we, ven tooth tale tet the 5, 
every itiprovement; 


eicabaabaie 
Toutatng Nor 60 aeMeNre IN Ti THE i FIREPROOF | W 


___STORES, &C., TO LET. 














Y OFFICES TO RE ee s 
Bex BEoAPs D PMs . 148 Broadway, corner bere win 





GRAND yk oypleted 
HIGH VALLEY ROUTE. 
mAUCH cHtone (Meat Mouncend, her Gler Onéko, and 
Switchback. WED 
Excursion tickets, $2 BN ‘pwitchback: ‘BOC, extra. 
Train leaves eg York, foot of Cortlandt or Desbros. 
ses st., 8:10 a Brooklyn via Thnarivanis An- 
wy to 3 Fulto Tickets, 285 Broads 
‘ennsy! gan Sealitond tleket of pet Hews 
on, and No. 7 De Sar Brooklyn. or cars 


TAR Ns RT Ee FINEST FACILE: 
fes; 





corner of 7 7uh-av. ‘and 1 i 0 
also 1 to 4 lays: 
nes. Send for list of Groves. 





«Fy m 9 A. M. to 5 P. 
n@ open ever. 
os, Béeatners, 


 Pookot Corblanatese anh 





piste ned ay 


NNN Ol 

“Gem of the 

Sound.”—N. Y. 
World. 


“A veritablo 
fairyland.”—N.Y. 
Times. 


“Toveliness of 

Mitidture and «@ 
combined, ’—N. 
Y: Tribune. 


‘Most charm- 
ing resort for the 
day in the vicin- 
ity of New York.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 

SUNDAY TW TABLE—STEAMERS LEAVE 


Pler 18, x R. 334 Street, 
East River. 





Broome 


Wharf, | Street, B. R. 


Brooklyn, 


at et ee 


Kn mits 
\. 
— 
bo Cc 
bo 


AAaasoan 
ererorere > 
Rrorerere ph} 
BSPRRR EES 


BazEe == 
eaqorarey 
ocounm 


1 
: 5. 

gorctaralrg, Je leave. Glen ig A.M 10.15 ifie™ ty Jandin 

RR EX 5 


18 ony | ae i “ga st. only ; 
a 


. for al n 
EXcu SION TICKETS, 40c. 


IRON STEAMBOAT CO. 


E. ONLY ALL WATER ROUTER. DIRECT 
THE GREAT OORAN IRON PIPRS OAT 
A G fonitel hah Ril ND LONG BR aK 6 of th 
e ul ocean ew 
harbor, bays, and fortifications of N eet ~4 


Tinie Table for SUNDAY, Aug. 9, 


FoR CONEY ISLAND. 
18:20, 0. 1 1:40, 2:20, 8, 














mt te 
ore 


and 8 P. 





Leave 28d-st.. 
9:40, 10:20, Ni YW 40 A.M 
8:40, 4 4:20, 5.'5:40, 6:20, 7, 7:40, 8:20, 9 P, M. 
Leave Pier 
9:98 3G: to, 26:00, 11:30 A. M., 12:10, 12:50, 1 
:50, 3:3 210, 4:50; 5:80, 6:10, 6:50, 7:30, 8 


§: 30 R, 
Leave oie inaae wee Iron Pier 
65 A. M., 12:35, 1: 115, 1:55, 
Byobe 4:35 Bib, B05; 6:85, 7:18: 9:68; 88, 
10:80 P. M. 
Last boat from Coney Island will stop at Pi 


only. 
FOR LONG BRANCH, 
Leave nem. re N. R.: 
8:80, 9:80 A. M., 2:10, 3:30 P. M. 
Leave Bier iN. R.: 
9,10 A. M., 8:40, 4P.M. 
Long Brane 
11:15 A. Mt “12:15, 5:30, 6:30 P. M. 
¥xcursion tickets to Long Branch; 60 cents. 


The boats of this Gompany aré ifon, palatial, first- 
class sea-goi ng steamers, fittea with every convenience 
for safety and comfort of aaeenaens, and officered by 
com ont and experience: 

sion tickets will be sola lat all down-track sta- 
tions of the elevated railway, Passengers from 2d and 
8d av. lines holding Iron 8 éam boat excursion tickets 
will be transferred from fourth Leciiad to Battéry-plice 
station frée Of charge both w 
_No freight or baggage taken OF " checked. 


STEAM BOATS. 
ALL RIVER LINE. 


For Boston, NORTH and RAST. 
Thé renowned steamers 
“PILGRIM” and “BRISTOL” 
, (Bands of musio on board) 
léaye New-York alterna ely dally. SUNDAYS IN- 
CLUDED, at 5:30 P. M. from Pier 28 North River, 
foot of MN Le de A ~Bt. ‘connection via Annex boat from 
Brooklyn 5 P. M.; Jersey City 4 P. M. 
Long water route; full night's rest; six morning 
trains to Boston; short railride. First Boston express 
leaves boat at 5:20 A. M.; t dpe | Boston 6:50 A, M. 


N INS. 
9 BPQORP BOSTON EXPRESS leaves Fall River at 
A. M. daily, except Sundays; duein Boston 9:05 


WHITH MOUNTAIN EXPRESS leaves Fall River 
at 7:25 A. M. daily, except Sundays. Parlor. cars 
through to febyans via Lowell and Nashua and vis 
Lowell and North Conway, 

RT LINE. 


For Newport, nN I., direct, Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket, Cape Cod, and all inland and seashore resorts 
on the’ ee Colon} system. The fine steamers 

“PROVID NCE” and “OLD COLONY” 
leave New York alternately daily (Sundays excepted) 
at 6 P. M. from Pier 28 North River, (old numbet.) 
These steamers do not go beyofid Newport. Tickets 
and staterooms for both lines may be poresee | at prin- 
cipal ticket and transfer offices, at LINE OFSfICH, 
PIER 28 North River, and on steamers. Write to P. 
O. Box 452 New-York for att of Fall River Line tours 
and ont freé on a ication, 
BORDEN & LOVEI GEO. L, CONNOR, 

Agents Gen. Pass. Agent. 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT. 


Day Line Steamer ALBANY or C. VIBBARD. 
(Datly, except Sundays.) 
Leave Fulton-st., Brooklyn, (by Annex).. . M. 
Vestry-st. "Pier, New. ork, ypocsconepe "8 40 x M. 
“West 22d-st. Pier, New-York A. pn 
For Alba: Janding at Nyack and Tarryto wn. 
ferry,) West Point, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Tht 
beck, "Catskill, and "Hudson, tesdays and Thursdays 


at Yonkers. 
CONNECTIONS, 

RHINEBECK with H. & 0, W. R. R. for TWartford, 
Soringdeld. and the Hast, and (by ferry TY) with special 
train PAD i 3 for the felons of the Cg 
SKiL wit wer traing on Catskill Mt. RK. R. 

HUDSON with B. & R. Rs for Chatham, ” Pitts- 
field, North Adams, and Lebanon prings. 

‘Albany with D. & H. 0. Co.’s R. R.. for Lake re George, 
Montreal, and the North. and with N. 

R. for Utica, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Gln, one 
eg Bay, and the West. SPHCIAL S& 
>KR ESS. 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 


For PROVIDENCH and all NORTHERN NEW-ENG- 
LAND POINTS. Pleasantest route to 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Elegant steamers RHODE ISLAND and MASSA- 
CHUSETTS leave from Pier 29 N. R., foot of Warren- 
et,, at 5 P.M. duily, except Sunday. Longest WATER 
ROUTE. Full night’s rest. White Mountain train, 
with parlor car, leaves steamers’ landing, Providence, 
6:30 A. M.; funs through to Fabyans without change, 


A.xt cokpous, KINGSTUN, AND CATSs 
LL MOUNTAINS, landing at Or, poorest 
Point, Boe rpwall, Newburg, Marlbord, Miltoh, Pough- 
keepsie, and Esopus, connecting with Ulster and Dela- 
ware, Stony Clove and Catskill Mountain, and Kuaters- 
- Railroads. Steamers City of Kingston and James 
. Baldwin leave every wéek day at 4 P. M., pier foot 

b Harrison-st.. North River, 5 ett Saturda 8, when 
City of Kingston leaves at 1 F. I. yanding at Newburg 
an Ponghxe eepsie, connecting spécial train for 
a) SUMMER. ieee uy ROUGE THE CATS. 
HILL MO NS. Will leave Rondout Sunday 
hights, 1) o rolook. on arftyal of special tust train from 
the mountains, artivingat New-York Monday, 6 A. M. 


0. 2:10, 
0, 8:50, 


5, 2:85, 3:1 
9:15, 9:5 
em it 


r 











Alexan- 
ATOGA EX- 








SUMMER RESORTS. 


BOARDING AND LODGING, 


vere _ 

















Long Beach Hotel, 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 

Fifty minutes fron New-York and Brovkiyh; ONLY 
FIRST-CLASS RESORT NEAR NEW:YORK. 
FINEST SURF BATHING: BERNSTEIN’S OR- 
CHESTRA. 

Table d’hote ainner 
Seé time table tii all papers, 


OTSEGO LAKE, 
COOPERSTOWN, N. ¥ 


ONLY EOE AOS NEN ot ry, 
No MALAITA N tVER,NO MOSQUITOES 


nae oot RIO ae" ett 


for 500 

guests. Reasonable bch ennd ‘font for illustrated pim- 
Pp Jot describing new route through a Catskills. 

HA Spen Fe @ new ST, LAWK HOTEL, pee 

Stay the ‘HOUSAND ISLANDS, Cape Vititent, N. ¥ 


Or season, connbet 4 thé i a1, 
oN pare Conroy - we CRI rele rot P 


WOODSBURG LI 


PAVILION HOTEL, 45 minutes 9 m moet rk 
Si {otha Toud sennay act hete age iat 
a ote’ Awe e Atlantic 
coast. Try it. ‘Address A. § "GLA 


“BOLDT'S” BEACH HOUSE, 


(THE OLD COMMODORE STOCKTON MANSION) 


SEA GIRT,N. J, 


Nearer the surf than any house on thé coast, Thé 
porches dre arranged like the deck of a Ship and 4&l- 
most dverhang the ocean; finest Sd at on penntry. 














of Hotel Bellevue, Phuisdotohis: Proprietor. 
ORIENTAL HOTEL, 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, 


NOW OPEN; 


Ample stables and carriage rooms. Driving over the 
new Boulevard to the hotels, 
Diagrams with C. M. REYNOLDS, 115 Broadway, 
Room 26, where rogms can be secured. DIRECT 
WIRES TO HOTHLS. 


GEORGE HOTEL, ON THE SOUND, 


Opens June 10. Four new fern \eheyl 06 pottages. with 
gas and water: one hoiir ai New-York: 
All ‘tbe attractions of Long Branch and Newport com- 
d' is one of thé most healthful ms sorta in 
America: good boating, bathing, Ashing, c 
drives osquitoes, ne tpalaria. Attractive rates, 
Liiuatrated " ‘elroulars at PO 0.8, 25 
Union-squ 5 CHANDLER’S, 172 Montague- 
6t., Broo. riya, ‘or PA 
GEO, A. WELLS, PROPRIETOR, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
, C-- Pgpeaae biiilding insures quist for families or 
nvalids. 
Railroad access directto hotel via N.Y. C. & H. R: 
‘Tickets sold and Soenane 


R. KR. and West Shore R, R. 
checked through, 

W. F. PAIGE, Manager, 
Catskill, Greene County, N. Y. 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL. 


Greenwich, Conn. (Long Island Sotind.) Elegant it 
all its appointments eighty acres of lawn and shade 
rees; bu iaings ave 1. ‘eet Waiter frontage: boat- 
ng, bathing, fishing, and tennis; orchéstra; fireproof 
stables; kitchens detached; hotel now open, MAT. 
T Ww. INE. Rooms secured. St. James 
Hotel; 10 to 12 M. 


ARGYLE HOTEL, 


BABYLON, L. I., ONE aes Rie L. I. R. i 
OPEN TO OCT. 
Specially revised rates for pee... oak Septem ber. 
Beautiful park of —— acres; New bath houses; 
Orchestral music; exceptionally fina boating, fishing, 
atid stavling facilities. RICH’D H. STEARNS, Prop. 


AVON BEACH HOTEL, 


ath, L.I. Will be blne: until Sept. 20. First-class 
_, hotel; safe bath }, mood boating and fishing: 
40 minutes from Plier 1. EB y Sea Beach boats and 
yeh via Bath Junction; atuhmee 7X leaves 

Bye ez0e prod. 


5: M0 ms and 1b 80 BY aivect for ath 4s exe 


HOWLAND HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N., J. 
Now open for the season of 1885. 
N. B. BARRY, PROPRIETOR. 


P Also of 
GLENHAM HOTEL, 5TH-AV., NEW-YORK. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


OPEN JUNE 1 TO OCTOBER 1. 

Best location and grandest views in the Catskills. 
Fifteen denrees coolerthan New-York or Philadelphia. 
Daily rate, 38 50, Send for circular. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE COMPANY, 
Catskill, N oe. 


RESORT HOUSE, 


POINT PLEASANT, N 
Surf and still water bathing, 
lawns, superior music, grand hops. 





























‘hits extensive 
Ps Sag = Woon 


LEY. 
THE MAGN OLIA, 


TOMS RIVER, N. J.,G@EO. W. KITTELLE, Prop. 
A desirabie fatatly resort, offering évéry attraction 
the country affords. For cerponiors address 
. L. PALMER, Manager: 


} i OF AROVH 
M# fe ee Ke He Bh Ly 00 oe Vee , z 


a 8. letors. 
Fil, Patahess County, Y., thrée miles 


Pm kn ye —— aw Harlen Railroad. 
Apply at the hotel, orto F. IT. KEITH, at the Astor 
House. 


AVO INW, 


KEY HAST BEACH, N. J., 
five miles south of Long Branch. Send for “ A! Gesson 
at Avon Inn,” illustrated. Address B. H. YA 














| STO OnNtNetoN LINE. 
BOSTON nside 

Steamers mR... hl, ae Pier 36 N. RB 
lone block above Paar dally, except 
Sundays, at 5 P train with 
parlor cars, iteltning chairs.) between 
steamers’ landing and Hoston, without 
\charge. Most direct route eI we ch gpa 
and Natragansett Pier. F.W 

General Passenger Avent. 


OOK'’S TOURIST TICKET OFFICE, 261 
Broadway, corner Warren-st., New-Y 
Railway and steamship tickets to ai Salihe at the 
lowest rates. Excursion tickets for Summer travel at 
reduced rates. Send for pampbiet. 
Tickets pan be sent by mail. Address 
THOS. COOK & SUN, 261 Broadway, 
Boston, 197 Washington-st, Chicago, 1 


OR SEEN NT, GREENPORT, 
ISLAND. SOUTHO LD, AND SAG 
The steamer RANCHS leaves Pier Now- 
York, (foot of Pyne-st.,) on TUESDAYS, THURS 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS at 5 P. M, returning = 
alternate days. RACKET & BRO., Agents, 
South-st., New-York. 


AND 


EAST. 





New-York. 
106 Dearborn-st. 


SHELTER 
HARB On. 
jae 





OSBORNE HOUSE, 


OF WIGHT, 
LAWRENCE STATION, L. L 
L. FIBH, MANAGER. 


ad BD E COLLEGE,” COLLEGE POINT, L. 
I.—On thé Sound; first-class board ; néw tation 
° ened; large, comfortable rooms; fine bathing. Spe- 
rates for transient guests; ‘carriage & t depot f haa 
ZAGOR 








ONITED STATES i at 
LONG BRANCH 
now open. Speciul rates har ar September 
J, GERS, ‘Prop. 

SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 

The Himer, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; a delightful 
ree to spend the Summer and Autumn, 
pen to December. 


ish Vv pon, ON HOTEL, 








JA ie aia ONG aK. Prdoriotor. 
Also atthe nabalar. 5Sth-av., corner 9th-st., New-York. 





SOUTH GR WAL 4K, WIESOR \ EQINT, &c 
ER CITY OF AL 

leaves daily (Sundays os nee) freak ‘Bier 28 BH. R., 

foot of Beekman-st., at 2 P. M., and foot 28d-st., 

East River, New-York, 2: 50 oroldelt P. M. 


—TROY BOATS, CITIZENS’ LINE—STEAM- 
eéré SARATOGA and CITY OF TROY leave Pier 
N. R., foot Christophet-st.; dally, except Saturday, 

at 6 P. M. Sunday steamer touches at Albany. 
Sit ital 


AUCTION SALES. 


HE ENTIRE PROPERTY OF THE NOV- 
elty Rubber Pompany, | stated the Cai of New- 
Brunswick, New-Jetsey 1 be sold at public ¢ auction 
on Wednesday, the twenty-thtr Sy of Septeniber, 
1885, on the premises, at 1 O’clock P. M. 
Sala Property consists of 4 factory buildings, viz. : 
o. 1—Four stories, basémeént and attic, prick, 45x 


No. 2~Three stories. brick, fonshs 
No. 8—T wo stories, brick, 87x1 
No: 4—Four stories, bastinent and attic, bri¢k, 40x 


1 

One 120-horse power Wright's cut off engine, with 
pyaar per and heater and 8 tubular boilers, 40-horse 
power 

Grinding milis, calenders, shafting, and all necessary 
paeer. presses, dies, &c., to produce 1,500 gross 
India rubber pestons P. rday. Alsoall necessary ools 
and machifiery to uce 1,000 noes S venetal le ivory 
buttons per day; iso full set o chinery for mak- 
ing India rubber t pipes. stems, and ‘other sundries and 
fancy articles. Also all necéssary machinery for mak- 
ing paper packing boxes: Also a full set of machin- 
ery for the manufacture of composition buttons, 500 
gross per day. 

The above ‘described property can be seen any day 
previous to the sale by ep aprtication to 
Mr. HOWARD M@ meet. WARNER, 


- r. 
17 era tt Bes Nerd 























CLEVELAND AND PittsBuRG ITAILROAD oo 
OFFICE OF SCLEVEL AS a ee Hy a 55 
ND. 4, iss 
Te | REGULAR i GUARANT EMD 
TERLY dividend of this company, at ne Us ito of 
SEVEN PRE CHN'. per annum, on the guard 
sone, will be paid. neon | ow Se “ee prox., 1885, at 
t ceo iT a er oan an 
Noe 20 and 22 William-st., New-York, s CO™mPARYs 
The or books will close on the 10th inst. and 
reopen Sept. 
GEORGE A. INGERSOLL, Treasurer. 
THE NATIONAL . Bank oF tHe rat Sees" } 
1, 1885. 
HE BOARD OF OTe Ee TORS HAVE THIS 





day declared @ divid end os three (3) per gent. free 
of Pa payable on and onday, Aug. 10, 1885, 
until which date the trans: i“ books will be closed, 
EK. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


HATTAN FOME ANY: 
New-York, 8, 1885.—The deni : 
rectors of the Manhattan Company have eclar 
sombanauat dividend of THREf AND O E-HALY 
R CEN1\, payable on ane bt Monday the 10th 
J. ALDWIN, Cashier. 





ANK OF aig MA 


te 
SEE 





ORD LARS 








BATHS. 
Sy BATH, Fou OF W 


minting by MAL Wa be BB NET fot 


8TH-ST. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 
, GARRISON’S-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
Terms, $2 50 per day. Send for circular. 
G. F..GARRISON. 


ORLEY HOUSE, NEAR CAIRO, N, Y.— 
Clean rooms; superior table. 
Mrs. PAGE, Manager. 


Ba et theta 


‘IDA HIGHLAND, ae 
Y.—By Joshua Brooks; ik 
posite Pou MET ot good board; spadious shaded 
{owed ye tidewater: this is atr' oy 
mountala alr, Apply to EMMA BROO 


REENWICH, CONN.,50ON THE SsQUND, 
forty-six minutes from New-York, Point Home- 
stead; voting and fishing: special arran ements for a 
arty of gentlemen. Box 279 Greenwich, or at 43 
it 2ist-st., city. 


BES, SHIRE WILLS. — FARM reg 444 

oard, near ag eee and Great Barringto: in 

locations’ terms, $ week, ddress HENR 

‘ pba s, Monterey, Berkshire County, Mass. ; city bo? J 
rence. 


Bes RD AT GR BEN WICH, OONN., 45 
minutes from Néw-York. Apply at 48 Kast Sist- 
st., to-day, from 8to5 P. M. 


























BUSINESS OHANOES. 


OPA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
TO BUYERS UF ‘oa CLOTH- 


GREAT SALH RE BUS baDY. MA DE CLOTHING. 


COUNT 44 te 
othe iv FG) 
THE WHOLE STOCK E cor SALE OR IN LOTS 


COMPLETH rue A oF si Batak FINE GOODS, BEST 
CLOSING OUT any oO ADE: 
sulci TOL ats 
ICOLL TAS TALLOR, 

_ 141 wery. 





ner retirin 
bispeg imanulace 
imes Oftice oes at 
tak pte. Sagi BANKER, WITH $100,000 
to inves’ apitalist to oin him, either Bpe- 
EN ee inde ng ta 
comm ofis strictly 
Office Box x 1,889. 
OR SALE—THH MACHING 
of wl .. id manufacturer ee ¥ AND STOOR 


ee ocon ease of buildings, or would take a partner. 
ddress gle and 116 Nortn Beoria-st.. Chicago, Ill. 


PROPOSALS. 


ree pees vey | 


é of 1880. w 
on Fussday 11th ifst., tor 
sand dollars (81 pooedl of the 
that company. said coe ee eRe 


see) 
archased will fer ei for out of the 


MV nyed Trpose 
‘or pu Jone K 


} Tae STATES 1 




















UST CO.. 
4. STH 





ew. Bt, 
ART, President 


Saamdie TS Ma Hees ie 





THE UPTOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The ONLY Wittnckion: of TH TIMBS4is at No. 
1,269 Broadway. Open datly, Sundays included, 
trom 4 A: M. to 9 P. M. Bubésoriptions révelved aiid 
copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 0 P. M. 
N sesnedhed rocun eth Nemety ee eee 
the finest private park ih city; YP gm 


modations for transient or perman - 
enties: Pi ent guests; refer. 


Rit 34TH-ST.—VERY DESIRABLB 
second A 
da: rooms, iB, hee md fioof, handsomely furnished, to 











WEST 30TH-ST.—DESIRABL 
ZAnisned rooms, hex or without board; am coe 


TH-ST., 11 WEAT.—PARLOR AND SEC. 
e)<ton foor, handsomely furnished, with or without 
private table; references. 


6a! EAST 22D-ST.—BEAUTIFUL ROOMS, 
abt aay oe ga suite, with private bath; superior 


» EAST SARE SCTFES OF ROOMS, WITH 
Foard; singh bathrooms; private table or without 


ingle rooms. 
07 WEST 41 T,—NICELY FURNISHED 

rooms, private family, for gentlemen, with or 
Without board; references exchanged. 


MADISO B36 LY lege eros BOARD, 


permanént ‘or transient; Fall efiga nts 
JAA perms suites; and single rooms. ane 

















a [Tas esse ee A 





EDEN MUSEE, 23a between 5th and 6th-avs 
Sie siasgens 
on “ot F Wade feu torte 


th marvel oes jcallestion of 
MOUS MEN } 
OUR DHAD HERS EAN, i 
Sust openet< Grand Sacred Chamber, with six. tabs 
leaux, repr scenes from the life of Jesud 
fa) BER OF HORRORS, STEREO 
KE ) CONCERN 





GRAND SA 
THE _Mrotmitous 3ynopaan CHESS AD 








CASINO. BROADWAY AND SuTH-ST. 
enade concert after the opera, 
Sedona month of othe most pe comit pere 

month ott resénted at thie Cas dis 


New and magnificent costumes, scenéry, appoin neni 
&c. Admission, 50c.; balcony, $1; j orchestra, 1 50, ‘a 


To-night--Grahd Popular Concert. 
WALLACK’S, BROADWAY AND 30TH-ST, 


COOLING MACHINE ieee ede wae Ween 


na 9 
THE ew | Gon CCA GOMPAN ee 
Orchestre ra $1 0; palcony,.31; yu c.; fare 
ily circle, 25¢. Matinée SATURDAY, at 2. 
Br MONDAY. Au ug. At 
Jacobson Carl Millseker’s musteal comedy, 
TTER. ATTH. 


CHATTER CHA 
Hit CHATTER, | é ATTE 





CHATT 
Box sheet open Monday, Aug. 1 


VICTORY !!? TiGtORY ti? 
THE COURT HAS SO DECIDED. 











FURNISHED ROOMS. 


WEST 22D-S8T,.—FURNISHED 
Liew geen single; restaurant; eal Sm Rooms, 


WEST, .—-NICEL = 
1 6anset double and ante hooeta: nbibvinces 


86 IRVING-PLACE. — FURNISHED BED- 
rooms to let, large and small; breakfast if de- 











sired. 


10 8 WEST 38TH-ST.—TO LET, FUR- 
nished rooms to penrteen and wife or single 
gentiemen; also, parlor floor to doctor or club. 


2 1 0 WEST 43D-ST,—IN PRIVATE FAMILY 
rooms for gentlemen, with all conveniences; 
handsomely furnished; near 1. station and Broadway. 








PEOPLE’S THEATRE. 
Mr. HARRY MINER, Sole Proprietor. and. Manager. 
served goats, 35¢., 500., 75c. 
THE 
¥ 
K 


are opshing at a 


New: a 


oes 20 5 
Underthe direction © marinas ce 


Nir, HARRY E 
Matinées Wednesday ian Lr Mi omy . 


FOURTEENTH-STREET THEATRE. , 


SHE 18 A SUCCESS. 
RA _ 





Matinée SVEDN 
wot ESDAY’ and SATURDAY. 
J.B. POLK in MIXED PICKLE 





WEST #z0-8 —HLEGAN FLOO 
3508 rnished, four Pit n fair order; se 
sion; light housekeeping. 


Ait WELL. FURNISHED ROOMS.— 
Teinetont visitors to city accommoaated; refér- 
ences exchanged. 46 East 2ist-st. 


T 28 EAST 20TH-ST., NEAR BROAD- 
AW? handsomely furnished’ Tooms for gentlonen. 














BOARD WANTED. 


A FAMILY OF THREE W1i18SH GOOD 

board and three Ay ery well furnished rooms, 

with bath, in asmall famil fiyine near 

ey 7th- Pos a not to excced $00 bar ot # permanent 
suited; references, Drive — 

WATSON, Box 128 ‘Thnes oan Seren 


ANTERD—THRER BEDROOMS AND PAR- 

ir, with private table, for Speman and two 

ladies; references required. Address G. # »» Box 804 
Times. Up-town Office, 1 269 Broadway. 


HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED. 


WeASstED— —AT TARRYTOWN OR IRVING: 
ton, a residence for two or three months; re- 
See ge party. J. ROMAINE BROWN, 62 West 
83d-st., near Broadway. 


___ HOTELS, 
EVERETT HOUSE, 


4thenvenue and a eaneeen New-York. 


Centrally locate 
OVERLOOKING NON SQUARE 
Table service, & la carte. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


4th-avenue and iSth-street, New-York. 
On the American and European plans, 
Cc. H. KERNER, Proprietor, 


MANSION HOUSE, 
BROOKLYN HBIGHTS, 
Directly opposite Wall-st., New-York, ‘four minutes’ 
walk from Fultonand Wall-Street Ferries and the 
Bridge terminus. Superior accommodations at reason- 
ablé rates; bey Shaded grounds; codlest logation Mi 
the vicinity of New-York. Select family and transient 
hotel; 200 rooms. Descriptive circular, 


RAILROADS. 
WEST SHORE RAILWAY. 


THE BEST CONSTRUC od 
PED D CONSTRUCTED ce iad 





5th-av. and 
































HE 


UGH BEA OTL UL 


On and after July 2, 1885, ‘trains will leave West.42d- 
st. station as follows! 
f... trains leave from new down-town station, foot of 
pb & -st,. North River, 20 minutes earlier than from foot 
f West 42d-st. 
Detroit and Chicago, *10: sy A. M., *6:10, *8:10 P. M. 
Pullman sleepers through 
St. Louis, *6:10, *8:10 P. M. Pullman sleepers 
a et ye Bride, Niagara Falls Buifalo, Rochéster, 
noel *10 M., *6:10, *9:10 E >,M. Sleepers and 
or Cars. 
Utica and Syracuse, 7:20, *10:10, 11:16 A, M., *6:1 
*8:10 P. M. ™ 


Highland, Lourie elo, Sangertios, and Alban: 
13. 10, *7:20, "10:10, 1:15 ATM, 4105, "0:10, 66 


Nowbuirg, jRingston, and Catskill, *12: 7S, mS ag 9:00, 
*10:1 . M., 3:45, 4:05, %6: - 

Gecetns See 9: 00, 11; — A. M.. aa oh 

Lake G eorge, 9:00, 11:15 A. M.: Batuntaye only, 8:45 


heen, Hobart, Grand Hotel Station, 
Phoenicia, 9:00, 11:15 A. M. 3:45 P. M. Buifet parior 
cars to Grand Hotel and Hotel Kaaterskill, via Phe. 
nicia, on 9;00 A. M., and 8: M. 

Palenville, Caito, Mountain House Station, *12:10, 7:20, 
9:00, 11:15 A. M., and 8:45 P. M, 

For or Montreal and Canada East, 7:20, 9:00 A. M., 6:10 

sD Lele London, 


on 10 A. M., °6:10, *8:10-P. M.; 
Toronto, *6:10, #3210 M. 


*Daily. Other trains Rat except Sunday. 

For tickets, time tables, parlor or sleeping Gar ac- 
bag ag or information apply at offices: Jersey 

City, Penn. R. R. station; Hobokén, 79 Hudson-st.; 
Brooklyn, 4 Court-st.; Annex Office, foot of Fuivon-st.; 
New-York City, 21, 207, 261, $15, 868, 851, 946, 1,1 140, 
1,323 Broadway, 737 6th-av., 146 Hast 126th-st., 15334 
Bowery, and West Shore Stations foot of West 42d- 8t., 
and foot of Jay-st.. No:th River. Baggage called tor 
and checked from hotels and residences. Orders can 
be left at ticket oflices. HENRY MONET, 

__ 280 Broadway. General Passenger Agent. 


Hunter, 


Go GE oudand Ast nds, 


Rome, Watertown and Og- 
densburg Railroad. 


Léave GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT via ROME 
16:30 A. M. Arrive St. Lawrence River 9:40 
P.M. View. of. brilliantly lighted islands A 4 
night, 9:15 P. ™., through sleepers to CAP 
VINCENT, Thousand Islands, Watertown, po 
Ogdensburg. 

View of IsInnds by Daylight. 
For other trains see Summer folders 
Through tickets for sale at all N. Y. Central tioket 
offices 2 New-York and Brooklyn. Call on or address 

B. HULL, 10 Pine-st.. for Tourists’ Guide of Thou- 
sand eps Niagara Falle, Montreal, Adirondacks, 
and White tte a ailed free. 

W. F. PARSON H. M. BRITTON, 

Gen'! Pass. Ape, Gen’l Manager. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 


Frequent and Rapid Trains to all 
Points on Long Island. 


See full time tables,to be had at all stations of the 
company, and at Nos. 115, 207, 683, 944, 957, 1,813, and 
1,823 Broadway, 280 Canal-st., 737 6th-av., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, 42d-st.; at the Fifth-Avenue, Windsor, and 
other principal hotels, and at Delmonico’s, 114 Broad- 
way. 


GO TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


by the direct all-rail daylight routé. A special fast ex- 
Teave train with parlor cars, wil. on and after June 

eave Grand Central Station, New-York, via N. Y., N. 

H. and H. R., daily (Sundays excepted) at 0: 16 A. 
M., running through to pony ‘¥ without change, ar- 
riving at destination at 7:50 , making di eon- 
nection at White ae er Junation “and at Wells River 
for MONTREAL, N UEBEC, &c. Ask 
for Connecticut River Line Folder re, princtpal ticket 
offices. Seats in parlor cars may be secured ihn advance 
at D. R. car ticket office in Grand Cent: Station, or 
by addressing by mail or velegrag®. 

C. HEMPSTBAD, 


P.and T. A.,N . H. and i. R. R., 4th-av. an 
G Fodcat.. New-York’ City, 


WICKFORD RAULR OAD ROUTE TO 


Trains leave Grand Central Depot via New-Haven 


Railroad: 
DAILY_ EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
., due in Newport as pf 50 P. 

Ats8 * due in Newport 6 PM 

(Drawing room cars to Wiektord Jus upetion, 

fi ewpo P. toe ne in Newport at 7 

| wee) ” drawing room care to Wickford 
Btenmbont "Las 


DAILY. 
At 11 P. M., due in Newport at 6 20 A 
SLEEPING CAR 7? wi nw ‘STBAMBOAT 


THEODOR AW a oie, Superintendent. 


TO arian so, alt 




















ORK, ONT. 
ne an ove i” STERN RAIL- 
- r- @ yt 
Fultonest. Brookiva, & Wet fe me ao Bates 
Lawrence leaves Ai aa noe . 
bar itine aia = 
UO oe, BON. 
FOR PROVID Ni , BOST A 
ALL 1 BAB GRAND, Vent Ra: DECOR 
11 P. with sedis satan 
M, with 9 Ne oe cae.) ewport fas 
dives eaves Grand cee _* cars attached) 1f, 
M.; ves Newport 7:20 
W. POPPLE, Agent. 


AND St 
haat ay su 
4 
gain leaves Jere st. ae M; 
THE POPULAR SHORE Line: 

ress train x . Sunda 

Bowie, Pay tee PM. (pt Noe cars Weekes and 

) Sundays at 11 

THE BAY LINE 





OLD POINT. comrons, NORFOLK, AND 
E Sours. 
Om ‘ 


8:40 P. Daly ovens, nd Sh B Reln 





“TIADISON-SQUA RE THEATRE, 
The Summer Séagon’s Success, 


‘ - THE WILLOW COPSH, 
Cc. W:couLDOcK The scenes at the end of the third 
A SUPERB CAST. 


and fourth acts were tical: 
strong.—Tribune. — 
WALLACK’S STAR THEATRE, 
Monday, A i tt Ae Perey 
onday, ug. merican ut 0: e you 
lish actress, Miss ADELAIDE MOORMe 


As eur in ROMEO AND JULIET, 
Box ¢heet opens Thursday, Aug. 138, 


NIBLO’S GARDEN, 


POOLE & GrLMORE.« ib; sieves and Manigérs 
REOPENING ON M ENING, AUG. 17, 
With BARTLEY ci rma gréat production, 





=> 








KOSTER & BIAL. 23D-ST. AND 6TH-AV. 
To-night, Sacred Concert 
Selections from Le Clair Burlesque. 
BELL BLENE. 


Appearance of Elia Wesner, the Captain. 


BIJOU GPERA HOUSE, 
846th to 352d performance of ADONIS, 
supported Be ICE A AND DIXHY's 
G@ BURLESQUE COMPANY. 

MANHATTAN BEACH, 


zane Gye sHst soCueee 
LAST DAYS OF POMPE 
Every wideaey evening, Mondays cborpees. 


MUSICAL. 


PRRARARR AA RARAA KAR AAR ARARAAAAARARARAR KARAS 
NEW-YOURK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Located only at 
5 EAST 14TH-ST., 84 door east pe 5TH-AYV. 
_ Chartered in 1865. 




















THE TURF. 


MBranouN Ps oe. 
BRANCH, N. J., ba we THe 
DAY, andSATUR RDAY Mi TURs 
Races promptly at 
Shr or seven races each day. Hurdle ace or Stéeple« 
chase each day. Trains and boa 
Philadelphia and aa Bf 
7:45, *t 11 A. M., M 
ania R. ae Cortlandt, an Deaprosess Ase Ferry 
1:30 A M., 12:30 P.M. | Boats via aah 
Hook, Bier AN R 9,11 A. M., 12:15, 1 P.M. 
Fare, round trip. “{ncluding admission to fieid $1 sa 
J. H. Coster, Sec. GHO. L. LORILLARD, Pr 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


MONMOUTH PARK RACES, 
LONG BRANCH, N, Jd. 


Thé races announeéd for SATURDAY, Aug. 8, aré 
postponed to MONDAY, Aug. 10. 
GEORGE L. LORILLARD, President. 
J. H. CosTrer, Secretary. 
BRIGHTON BEACH RACES. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, wetmay, AND SAT: 
URDAY, THIS W 
ROBINSON, President. 
J. MCGOWAN, EES: 


OR BRIGHTON BEACH RACES, 
TAKE CULVER ROUTE 
FROM WHITEHALL-ST. 
DIRECT TO TRACK. 


oe 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


JS, CONOVERS C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Open Fireplaces, 
rates and Fenders, 
MANTELS, IN WOOD, sare,” 


AND METAL, 























wily t iG oH FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND 
4 HHARTHS. 
28 and 30 West 234d-st. 
A NTELS.—IN WOOD, SLATE, a eae! 
ali new designs; grates, tiles, &c. B. STHW- 
ART & CU., 21 Hast 17th-st., second door f from Broad- 
way. 
ST NORE ANTE 
SHIPPING. 
ANCHOR LINE. 
besa dti: STATES MAIL stp 
ASGOW SERVICH VIA LONDOND oY 
IRUASSIA. Aug.15,9A,M.)/FURN HSS1A, Ag. BTM 
THIOPIA, "AUE. ee? -M. day ne 1 
an passage, Fee 0) Seco! 
Liv OL AND QUEKNSTOWN sek 105. 
CLLY OF ROME .Satls Wednesday, Aug. 26 , Sept. 23 
and every fourth Wednesday thereafte: 
Ga Cabin Passage, $60 to $100. Besond class, $85. 
bin srcareoe ae on ge Larig a | terms. 
< Stee: tward, $20; 165. 
HENDERSON BROTH Agents, 
Bowling Stooun. New-York. 
STATE LINE, 
TO GLASGOW, V, UIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, BELFAST, 
8 ate SE INDIANA. Thursday, Aug. 13, 8:30 A. My 
8 OF ALABAMA... Thursday, Aug. 20, 2 P. 
Cabin passage, $30 and $40, according to location 0 
stateroom; excursion ticket8 at reduced rates; steer. 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. 
or freight and 
au sT1l BALD W B 


* ° G ener 
Siecadway, Lf 


GENERAL FRAWSAWLARTIO st aa 2. 
etween ye Sas and Havr 
Company’s en pode vedas foot of Morton-st 
ENT poasbuod Wea., Aug. us. 19 1% 
“Wed. Aug. 19, 19,2 P. 
Wed., a Aug. 
eee ahi AM 
in b ee rari es and mo. , 
eee alse at ae a to ‘ult, on thé 
Transatiantique of Par 


i Uis DE BEBIAN, ‘Agen No. 6 Bowling Green. 
“ Branch office, 1,140 Broadway. 


SHORT LINE TO LOND 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD MA Ns. 8. 

NE BW-TORE, © yee ey BREMEN. 
Tulda, Wed.,Aug.12, 6 A.M.’ *Necka: St.,A0.22,3:80P.M, 
*heln Sat. Aug, 15,9 A; M(H or, Wed.-Aug 96,5 A.M. 

W.,Aug.19, 12 ertler ft, eS, SA, M, 


marked ey ONT HAY 

YORK to oO DON. HA ke REMEN 
On express steamers—ist ca 25; ad 
Gabin $05 and $60. On older stoners cabin, $50; 
steerage lowest rates. Oelrichs 0.,2 Bowling Greem 


IN AN LINE ROYAL MAIL ae ERS. 
R QUEENSTOWN A LIVER 
BALTI Ic ooseoees Saturday, feng i y -" M. 
CITY OF esecesee- DAturday, Alig. 28,3 P. M. 
CcLLY O A. 
From f 


a- 
Cabin 6, Intermediate, 
Steerage from New-York, $20; prepaid tickets, $16. 


For pas &O., & 
eyo WRIGHT ¢ SONS, Gen’l Agents, 
1 Broadway, New-York. 


RED STAR LINE—FOR ANTWERP AND Pant 
ailing prom) New- York and Antwerp orery 980 A 8 7 


ont cy 

Weer any i oe Be urged 22, 3 RP M. 
aloon oO Skourbton, 

cabin, $50 fo r outward and prepaid, 0 for e 


stee 
gat lgmert rat &SONS,Gen’l Agents,55 Broadwe: we 


PET 
AH, FLORID 
CHARLESTON, SAV D SOUTHWEST. 9 


AND THE SOUTH A ne 
Obar m, 8. C., at 

from peg sete niver, foot of Park-place. 

CITY OF COLUMBIA, Capt. Woodhull.. 


: Saturday, ass. ue, 
w b nesese 
DELAWARE, Capt, Winne 1S W eng £ Oo. 


Agentm 


























’ bh, Ga at § .85,) F cvetet 
OF nent Ci we N lokerson. .Tues., A 

CHA TPAHOOCHER. Catherine..Thur., 4 
NACOOCHE, Capt. K nieonamoee A 








All the steamers are 
ger accommodations. Abn 
Sere naatedey? Cd 

oO’ 

cone eohest sated ed at destination; o 
paid db: shipper 


itn must 
Ute baat ie aes Hae ese 
5S enerel Aeon Omoe, S1Y Bro ga Frean New. 
Gea DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPAN 
Pier % forth River, rer, foot ate x rogrous 


TUESDAY, P 
roy ne Be 





FREIGHTS FROM THE WEST. 
AN INCREASE WHICH BENEFITS BUT FEW 
OF THE TRUNK LINES, 

Cxrcaco, Aug. 8.—Kast-bound shipments 
of grain, four, end provisions by the railroad 
Hnes from this city during the past week in- 
creased 8,621 tons. As the Michigan Central, 
Fort Wayne, and Grand Trunk: managed to 
get away with about two-thirds of the total, 
there is but little comfort in this increase for 
the rest of the roads, nearly all of which carried 
far less than during the week previous. The 


Michigan Centra! carried about one-half of the 
total grain shipments, and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Trunk carried over two- 
thirds of all the provision shipments. 

cd t urprising that under these 
ee ean the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Trunk lines are accused of cutting provision 
rates and the Michigan Central grain rates, 
although they both emphatically deny that they 
have thus secured their advantage. Both claim 
that export provisions naturally seek their 
routes on account of the better facilities offered 
by the steamship lines from Montreal and Phila- 
delphia. The ichigan Central people claim 
that the heavy increase in their grain shipments 
is due to a movement in oats which set in early 
in the week, and which happened to come from 
Western lines connecting directly with the 
Michigan Central. That the other roads did not 
getashare of this business is said to be due to 
the fact that they run south of the Michigan 
Central, and therefore are more affected by 
the competition of the St. Louis and Peoria 
lines, which have been cutting rates seriously. 
and consequently got away with considerable 
business that would otherwise have gone via 
Chicago. The St. Louis people do not deny the 
charges that they have been cutting rates, but 
they claim that last Friday they abrogated 
aH existing contracts and that they are 
pow taking no business excent on the 
2%-cent basis. That East-bound freight 
affairs are in a precarious condition again can- 
pot be denied, but an effort will no doubt be 
made to keep matters in statu quo and prevent 
a general break until the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association, to be held in New-York 
next week. The most that can be expected from 
the meeting is the consummation of a tempora- 
ry agreement restricting the various roads toa 
certain amount of tonnage and fixing heavy 
penalties for a violation of rates. 

The following is the -wiacenpn f statement of 
shipment: in tons, to through stations only, 
from Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
Aug. 8, 1885: 

Pro- Per- 
Grain. visions. Total, ce’ar. 
1,046 418 1,527 5.9 

683 200. 1,122 4.3 

1,442 $3,223 12.4 
2,514 9.6 


1,760 
817 2,553 
7372 61781534 
1,648 489 2,250 
1,675 2,036 4,388 

26,111 


2,609 15.773 7,729 


Route. Flour. 
Baltimore and Ohio. 63 
Chicagoand Atlantic 289 
Chicago and Grand spet 


593 
1,440 


runk... 
Chicago. 
and Pittspurg 
ke Shore 
Michigan Southern 296 
Michigan Central... 545 
New- Yor 
and St. 
Pittsburg. Ft. Wayne 
and Chicago 677 


82.7 
8.6 
16.8 
100.0 


BASEBALL GAMES YESTERDAY. 


THE METROPOLITANS SUCCEED IN DEFEAT- 
ING THE BALTIMORES. 
Battrmore. Aug. 8—The Metropolitan 
players had on their batting clothes to-day and 
took kindly to Henderson's delivery, hitting 
safely 12 times, while Cushman’s erratic curves 
were too much for the home team, only three 
hits being scored against him. The grounds 
were very soft and brilliant fielding was an im- 
possibility. Roseman and Nelson led at the bat 
and Greer did the best fielding. Following is the 
score: 
BALTIMORE. eorE ee 


Sommer, L. f...1 
Burns, r. f..... 


Gardner, 24 b.. 

Muidoon, 3d b.1 
Fieida, ist b...0 
Henderson, p.0 
Trafiiey, © 0 
Macullar, s.s..0 


| eee 4 
RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 


Baltimore, 
Metropolitan. 

Earned runs—Metropolitan, 2. Two-pase hits—Rose- 
man, Nelson, Greer, Henderson. Passed;balis—Brough- 
ton, 5; Traffiey, 1. Wild pitches—Henderson, 1; Cush- 
man, 1. First base on balis—Off Henderson, 1; Cush- 
man, 8. Tst base on errors—BSaltimore, 8. Struck 
out— Henderson, 4; Cushman, 6. Double plays—Greer 
and Gardner. Umpire—Mr. Conneliy. 

The Trenton Club won a game from the New- 
ark nine in Newark yesterday as follows: 
‘Trenton 
Newark 0 ) 

Base hits—Trenton, 2; Newark, 1. frrors—Trenton. 
1; Newark, 2. 

The New-York and Chicago Baseball Clubs 
will play at the Polo Grounds in this city to- 
morrow. 


METROPOL’N. R.1B.P0.A.E. 
Nelson, 8. 8....0 
Roseman, ¢. f..1 
Orr, ist D...... 
rady.r. f..... 
Foster, 2d b.... 
Hankin'n,3db.1 
Reipschlae’r,1f0 
Broughton, c..1 
Cushman, p....0 


ee 
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PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8.—Philadelphia, 7; 
Buffalo, 5. Base hits—Philadelphia, 6; Buffalo, 
10. Errors—Phiadeiphia, 4; Buffalo, 9. Pitch- 
ers—Ferguson and Wood. ° 

Sr. Louis, Aug. 8—St. Louis, 7; Pitts- 
burg, 0. Base hits—St. Louis, 10; Pittsburg, 5, 
Errors—St. Louis, 0; Pittsburg, 3 Pitchers— 
Caruthers and Galvin. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 8.—Cincinnati, 4: Louis- 
Ville,3. Base hits—Cincinnati, 10; Louisville, 9. 
Errors—Cincinnati, 4; Louisville, 2. Pitchers— 
White and Hecker. 


Boston, Aug. 8.—St. Louis, 7; Boston, 3. 
Base hits—St. Louis, 11; Boston, 4. Errors—St. 
ane, 8; Boston, & Pitchers—Boyle and Bufiin- 
on, 


RocHEsTER, Aug. 8.—Rochester, 22; Bing- 
hamton, 3. 
OsweGo, Aug. 8.—Oswego, 3; Syracuse 
Stars, 10. 

Utica, Aug. 8.—Utica, 6; Oneida, 0. 

— wr 
A TERRIBLE MODE OF LYNCHING. 

LitTLE Rocx, Ark., Aug. 8.—News of a 
terrible affair reached this city thisevening. It 
appears that Henry and Sylvester Polk, brothers, 
are confined in the jail at Murfreesboro, Pike 
County. They were lately*triedjand found 
guilty of the murder of a peddler#pamed Ward. 
Henry was seutenced to 21 years in*the peniten- 
tiary and Sylvester received a death sentence. 
Recently the Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court and granted a new 
trial. On Friday night a masked mob of 30 men 
surrounded and broke into the jail, but failed to 
se into the iron cage where the Polks were con- 
ned. The mob then fired into the cell. Sylves- 
ter Polk was struck in the side and fell senseless, 
Henry succee ied in hiding ina reservoir. The 
mob pilea a jotof blankets upon him, and, satu- 
rating tbem with coal oil, set them on fire. They 
left, believing both men to be dead. Henry was 
discovered before he was cremated, but he will 

dig. Sylvester isin a dangerous condition. 








A MAN FATALLY SCALDED. 
Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 8.—lsaac McCullum, 
@ged 28, was last evening fatally scalded at the 
fertilizing works near Harshmanville, which 
are owned and operated by his brother. In the 


establishment is a large tank in which the ani- 
ma! tissues are rendered. This has a door at the 
bottom, and was found to be leaking. McCul- 
tum got under it to repair the leak, when the 
door fell out, letting the tons of rendered grease 
feilon him. It seems the door was bursted out 
asif by an explosion, the force of which threw 
the man some distance. By some means his 
face was saved, but his body was scalded and 
burned from his neck down to the soles of bis 
feet, so that the flesh in spots fell from the 
bones. The attending physician says he cannot 
possibly recover, 





WON BY MR. BARNES. 
ELBERON, N. J., Aug. 8.—The tennis tour- 
pament at the Elberon Casino lasted four days. 
The conditions were that every player was to 
meet every other player on two different days 

and play two sets at each meeting, 
for the Elberon championship wane antauee 
offered by Chalmers Dale, of New-York. The 
following players took part in the tournament: 
Charles W. Barnes, George Gray, Peyton Van 
Rensselaer, Wiillam Scott, and i P. Rogers, of 
New-York; W. S. Ellis, Max Wyeth, and C. 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, and George Fraley, of 
Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Barres won, only josing 
4 sets out of 82. 





STRUCE BY A RAILWAY TRAIN. 
Rauway, N. J., Aug. 8.—A train on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway from Long 
Branch to New-York struck an unknown man 


to-night at the South Amboy bridge, cutting 
both his legs off and throwing the body into the 
—— The body was picked up bya 
ow boa 





SCUTTLING HIS SHIP. 

Hatrrax, Nova Scotia, Aug. 8.—Capt. 
Henry Baker was committed for trial in the Su- 
preme Court to-day on the charge of having 
scuttied the schooner Smiling Water. _The mate 
of the schooner swore that Baker paid him $25 
to bore a hole in the vessel’s bottom, and one of 
she crew testified to having helped to sink her. 





SHOT BY HIS WIFE. 

Canton, Ohio, Aug. 8.—George Bartol, 
on! pm edepead of a notorious saloon, was fatally 
£A0t in the head this morning by his wife. Both 
had been drinking and the Seootieg was the re- 
sult of a drunken quarrel. 


pls andor areal Mrs. Bartoi has been 





THREE DEAD MEN IN A BOAT. 
Hatirax, Nova Scotia, Aug. 8—The 
_— Consul at Sydney, Cape Breton, has re- 
a r to the effect that the 
Hou Cousin oi Beas patois ahs 


cae nn 


s.ieae antral, coateeiteat eee cement 
flagstaff, to which was attached a piéce of can- 
vas asa tiag of distress. She evidently belo dto 
a Norwegian vessel, as she had the name “ Rich- 
ard Lanwie” painted on ber. There was a very 
heavy sea running at the time, and it was 
impoesible for the brig to secure the bodies and 
give them a Christian burial. 


CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


NEW-YORK. 


There were 1,261 arrests made by the 
police during last week. 


The brig Mareana Evans. which started 
for Key est yesterday, went ashore on the 
Southwest Spit about noon. Three hours later 
che was taken off. 

After doing service on the floor of the 
meeting room of the Board of Education for 25 
years, the carpet of that room has just been taken 
up, Lo be repiacea by a new one, 


Gus Sundstrom and Dennis F. Butler 
will swim this afternoon from the Battery to 
Fort Lafayette for $500 and the championship of 
America. They will be followed by a barge. 

It was reported to the police of the 
Thirteenth Precinct vesterday afternoon that a 
woman dressed in light clothing bad jumped 
overboard from the foot of Grand-street, Kast 
River, at 2:30 o’clock, and was drowned. 


Among the passengers who arrived at 
this port yesterday on the White Star Line 
steamship Germanic, from Liverpool, were Dr. 
E. C. Dualey. the Rev. P. J. Dailey, Dr. T. A. 
Emmet, Dr. W. St. George Elliott, the Rev. A. 
P. Grint, Dr. 8. G. Hubbard, Col. Lindermann, 
the Rev. T. J. McGlynn, Dr. G. C. de Marini, Dr. 
Power O'Donoghue, the Rev. W. H. msey, 
Dr. J. M. Redmond, the Right Rev. Bisho 
Richter, of Grand Rapids, and the Rev. H. J, 
Straten. 





———<__—- 
BROOKLYN. 


A meeting of the Coney Island Rod and 
Gun Club will be held at No. 4% Willoughby- 
street, Brooklyn, to-morrow evening. The 
monthly shoot will take place on Wednesday. 

ARES Ake tain 


STATEN ISLAND. 


Plans have been filedin the village of 
Edgewater for a street railroad to run entirely 
across Staten Island from east to west. The 
route will extend trom Castleton Corners on the 
north shore to Stapleton on the east shore. 


Christian Wederman recently attempted 
to commit suicide at his home in Wescfield. He 
was cut down in time to save his life, and was 
sent to the County Almshouse to receive medi- 
cal treatment. He said he would kili bimself 
the first chance he got. On Friday his dend 
body was found hanging in the barn on the 
county farm. 

i 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


Daniel MeNiece, the tramp who was 
struck by a locomotive on the Harlem Ratlroad 
near Mount Kisco on Thursday, and who was 
taken to the Westchester County Almshouse at 
East Tarrytown, has died from his injuries. 





TREAT PROMPTLY—Cramps,dia rrhea, Asiatic 
cholera, and all bowel affections with Dr. JAYN®’S 
CARMINATIVE BALSAM, and you will obtain speedy 
relief and promote a certain cure.— Advertisement. 

—_—_—_—_.—_—— 

“JY TakE My COCKTAIL IN THE MORNING.” 
Instead of a Cocktail to brace up on, take a wineglass- 
ful of 

RIKER’S ELTXTR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
It won’t start you off on a spree, but will brace you up 
for ali day, not to mention the appetite you’ll have, 
Pint bottles, 75 cents. Only to be obtained at RIKER’s 
Drug Store, 353 6th-av.— Advertisement. 
EEE 
OUTGOING STEAMSHIPS. 
—_——_»———— 
TUESDAY, AUG, 11. 
Mails Close. Vessels Sail. 


Steamships. 
Acapulco, Aspinwall.......... 
City of Augusta, Charleston.. ° 
Merrimack, Newport News....10:00 A. M, 
Vertumnus, Kingston 
Wisconsin, Liverpoo! cebawon 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 12. 
Delaware, Charleston 
England, Liverpool 
Fulda, Bremen 
Lepanto, Newcastle 
Miranda, Halifax 
Normandie, Havre 


THURSDAY, AUG. 13. 
Alpes, Havana 
Germanic, Queenstown. 
Hammonia, Hamburg.. : 
Scotia, Marseilles ae 
State of Indiana, Glasgow.... 
SATURDAY, AUG, 15, 
Circassia, Glasgow 
Gallia, Liverpool.... 
Rhein, Bremen 
Baratoga, Havana.. 
Waesland, Antwerp 
Oe 


INCOMING STEAMSHIPS. 


a 


DUE TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) AUG. & 
Miranda, 8t. Johns, Aug. 5 
DUE MONDAY, AUG. 10. 
Circassia, Campbell, Glasgow, July 30. 
Gallia, Murphy, Liverpool, Aug. 1. 
Philadelphia, Hess, I.a Guayra, July 30, 
Saratoga, McIntosh, Havana, Aug. 6. 
Suevia, Ludwig, Hamburg, July 29. 
DUE TUESDAY, AUG. 1L 
Greece, Foote, London, July 30. 
Jersey City, Horior, Swansea, July 28, 
Westerniand, Randle, Antwerp, Aug. 1, 
Wyoming, Rigby, Liverpool, Aug. 1. 
DUE WEDNESDAY, AUG. 12, 
St. Laurent, De Jousselin, Havre, Aug. 1. 
Otranto, Kerr, tiull, July 2v. 
City of Alexandria, Reynolds, Havana, Aug. 8. 
DUE THURSDAY, AUG. 13. 
Colon, Linck, Aspinwall, Aug. 5. 
Croma, (ave, London, July 30. 
Muriel, Locke, Port Spain, July 80. 
Polynesia, Kuhne, Hamburg, July 30. 
Pomona, Port Maria. 
State of Alabama, Gandy, Glasgow, July 81. 
DUE FRIDAY, AUG. 14. 
City of Chester, Condron, Liverpool, Aug. 4. 
Kms, Willigerod, Bremen, Aug. 5. 
P. Caland, Bonjer, Rotterdam, Aug. 1. a 
DUF SATURDAY, AUG. 15. 7 
Alvo, Williams, Kingston, yuly 18, 
Neckar, Bussius, Bremen, Aug. 2. 


ecooco 


mm me 
ome 





MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 
Sun rises..... 5.05 | Sun sets..... 7:06 | Moon rises. .4 :02 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


P. M. P. M. P.M. 

Sandy Hook..7:01 | Gov. Island..7:50 | Hell Gate. .9:12 
MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW-YORK SATURDAY, AUG. 8. 


ARRIVED. 


Steamship Flamborough, (Br.,) Fraser, Barbadoes, } 


&c., 12 ds,, with mdse. and passengers to A. HK. Outer- 
bridge & Co. 

Steamship Welhaven, (Norw.,) Sewald, Baracoa 6 ds., 
with fruit to Gomez & Pearsall. 

Steamship Vidette, Fuller, Baracoa 6 ds., with fruit, 
= met egy Ais oo. 

amship Lady Bertha, (Br.,) Par » 9 

with fruit to H. Dumols. . drbsaatndu caucntieds 

Steamship City of Augusta, Nickerson, Savannah 2 
ds., with mdse. and passengers to H. Yonge. 

Steamship El Callno, (Br.,) Scholtz, Ciudad 21 ds. 
with mdse, and passengers to J. Agostini. : 

Steamship Schiedam, (Dutch,) Bakker, Amsterdam 
14ds., with mdse. and passengers to Funch, Kdye & 


0. 
Steamship Germanic, (Br.,) Kennedy, Live: 
een $ ds., with mdse. and Suenos teu 
ortis. 
Steamship Martell, (Br..) Jenkins, Hull 14 ds., with 
mdse. to Sanderson & Son. 
Ship Austria, (of Windsor Nl.) 
p Austria, (0 ndsor, N. S.,) Dexter, 
4 = . em - og! & Sarpese. siesiacarta 
Dp Vandalia, (of St. Jobo, N. B.,) Coonan, ¥ 
87 ds., with barrels and iron to order—vessel Fey tenn 
4 gy J. Marshall, (of D 
ar nnie J. Marshall, (o igby, N. &.,) Tooker 
Plymouth 88 ds., with china clay t us } 
i. , Whitney § Go a y to order—vessel to 
ar ulia A. Brown, Dick 
with coal to E., a ickinson, Baltimore 8 ds.. 
ar ale. (Norw.,) riste 
ballast to o Boe. nsen, Valencia 65 ds., in 
ark Navigatore, (Ital.,) Mastelloni 
ballast to Funch, Kaye & Co. are eae te 
ar arrie Delap, (of Annapolis, N.&.,) Lewis, 
Pillau June 18, with barrels and é 
tod. W, tlwel ok : : rags to order—vessel 
ark Taria J’opan. Trumbull, Bos 
Vernon H. Brite & Co. aeertentivacnssahad 
Bark Irene, (Aust.,) Pasquan, Alexandria 78 ds., with 
veer GF. Geery, Conkii 
rig G. F. ry, Conklin, Charleston 7 
lumber to order—vessel to Evans, Ball & Co. Baines 


WIND—Snnset, at Sandy Hook, moderat: : 
cleas; at City Island, light, 8.W.; clear. ee ae 


—_—-+—~.-—— 


SAILED. 


Steamships W. A. Scholten, for Rotterdam: = 
lond, for Antwerp: Rhaetia and California, ied i 
burg; Donau, for Bremen; Newminster, for Leghorn; 
Katie, for Stettin; Servia and City of Berlin, for Liver. 

ool ; Canada and Kosse, for London; Chicago, for 

ull; Anchoria, for Glasgow: Warwick, for Avon« 
mouth ck; Andes, for St. John’s, P. R.; Newport, 
for Havana; Colcrado, for Galveston via Key West: 
Tallahassee, for Savannah; City of Palatka, for Savan. 
for Hemp ho for Wilmington, N. C.: Guyandotte, 
Gibson, for Georgetown. Fominion, for Norfolk; John 

arks Carl Haasted, for Anjier or Batavia for orders: 
Padosa, for Aexandria, Egypt: ; § 
for Demerara. : — zypt; Florence L. Genovar, 

rig e ‘or Port au P 

— Mind Lane Island Sound; 

teamships Cleopatra. for Port] » Dim 

for Boston; Tuckahoe, for Providews: swigeat _ 
-_—_ Se 


SPOKEN. 


Bhip Loand Br.,) from Bom erpoo 
Joly 2, lat. 88 45, oe 9 80. bay, for Liv I, 


ark James G. Bain, Br.,) from 
pool, Aug. 6, lat. 40 48, lon. 69. London, for Liver- 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure, 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholeso 
the ordinary kinds, ena pon 


Scateatnitnemente meal 


——EE a 


BAKING 


t 
in competition 





| Seeceeie 


be solid 
the multitude of low .. short 
powders, S014 only in cana 





POWDER 





weight, alum of 


Bark Laura pat, (of Maitiand, N.S.,) hence for 
Bristol, July 30, lat. 44, lon. 

Bark Alpheus Marshall, (of Digby, N. S..) from Mo- 
bile, for London, Aug. 4, lat. 40 03, lon. 53 20. 


TEA EHO 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Notice is given by the Light- 
house Board that, on and after Aug, 20, 1885, th re 
will be shown from the new structure recently @ 
near the mouth of the Detroit River, Lake Erie, 
Michigan, a light of the following characteristics: It 
will be of the fourth order and ilinminate the entire 
ed white for 1 minute, followed 
an; consecutive white 

The. focal plane is 45 feet above the base of the 
tower and 56 feet above the level of the lake. 

The light should beseenin olear weather from the 
deck of a vessel 10 feet above the lake 14 statute 
miles, It will be exhibited from an iron circular tower, 
painted brown, lantern black, standing on & masonry 
pier. There is also onthe piera fog signal house of 
corrugated iron, painted the same color as the tower. 

Vessels entering the Canadian Channel Lg keeping 
on the ra = golaing, the new lighthouse with that on 
Bois Blanc lsland wil! clearthe shoals to the south~- 
ae and Lamar ook of Bar Point, marked by the buoys 

en 
" Dusiogt thick and Seeks aeather there will be sounded 
at this station a ten-inch steam fog whistle, giving a 
blast of 5 seconds’ duration followed by an interval of 


25 seconds. 


Notice is hereby given that, on or about Nov. 15, 
1886, the steam fog signal on Cape Henlopen, entrance 
to Delaware Bay, will be discontinued, and there will 
be a fog sicna! established at the new light to be placed 
onthe eastern end of Delaware Breakwater. lt will be 
a Daboll trum pet, giving blasts of 12 seconds’ duration 
at intervals of 50 seconds, 

By order of the Lighthouse Board. 

STEPHEN C. ROWAN, 
Vice-Admiral, United States Navy, Chairman. 
OFFICR OF THE LIGHTHOUSE BOARD, WasHIN GTON, 
D.C., Aug. 4, 1885. 


a ed 
DOMESTIC PORTS. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Aug. 8.—The steamship City 
of Rio Janeiro arr. here this morning. She brings 
Foon Kons dates to July ll and Yokohama dates to 

uly 21. 


——@———. 
BY CABLE. 


LONDON, Aug. 8.—Passed Elsinore Aug. 5, Argot: 
passed Dungeness Aug. 7, Dea; New-Brunswick; 

assed Dover Aug. 7. Nicolette; Silenzio; Theodore 
Koerner; Aug. 3, Florida: Otto. ‘ 

Sid. July 30, Camellia, from Figueira, for St. John’s; 
July $1, Ascenzione, from Smyrna, for New-York; sid. 
July $1, Tri Sina; sid. Aug. 8, Satama, for Miramichi; 





Aug. 5. Pederaneus, from Honfleur, for West Bay; 








ES AAT I OE SUN REPOS. BS. 


Aug. 6, Jarisberg, for New-York: Lovise; ‘ri Sina; 

Victoria, from yan for Philadelphia; ke 
* ntevideo; Aug. Astraea, 

for Miramichi; Grace, Capt. . m 

for pt. John’s; Madre Rosa, trom London, for New- 


ork. 
Arr. prior to Aug, 8, Fritnjof, at Christiana; Kreon; 
Aug. 8, Elfin; Oscar II, ; Aue 4, Poseidon, Capt. Barth; 
Aug. 5, Jupiter, Oapt. Zizahm; Aug, 6 wr ; Aur. 
”, Alpha; Betty; Caroline Falanga; 8 r; Eliza 
Finella, at Liverpool; Flora, Capt. 
Capt. Bierkoe: Johanne, at Portsmouth; 
Paramita: peter to Aug. 8, Wayfarer; Aug. 
Cheney; Eliezer, Capt. Gunnefsen; Eliza 
Frithjof, ‘apt. h en; hild; Li 
shire: Seine, at Falmouth; Victory. 
The Hamburg-American Line steamship Bohem! 
Capt. Karlowa, from New-York July 25, has arr. a 
The Hamburg-American Line steamshtp Wieland, 
Capt. Hebich, from New-kork July 80, for Hamburg, 


has arr. at Plymouth, 
The steamship Island, (Dan.,) Capt. Skjodt, from 
8, arr. at Copenh: en Aug. 4. 


New-York Jul 
r.,) Capt. ig’ spat 


Everett: 





The steamship Lake Nepigon, ( 
1 July 27, arr. at Liver 1 Aug. 7. 
he steamship Somerset. (Br.,) Capt. Jones, from 
Montreal July 23, arr. at Bristol Aug. 7. 

The steamship Baltimore, (Br.,) Capt. Trenery, from 
Baltimore July 24, arr. at Liverpool to-day. 

The schr, Chittagong, (Br,,) Capt. Jarvis, from Cal- 
cutta, for Kingston, has arr. at St. Helena, where a 
survey was held owing to a complaint of her crew that 
the vessel was unseaworthy. Part of her cargo has 
been discharged in a much damaged condition. 

The steamship Storm Queen, (Br.,) Capt. Wilson, 
from Montreal uly 25, for London, passed the Lizard 


The. steamship Boston City, (Br..) Capt. Sherburne, 

— Bre ml July 25, for London, passed the Isle of 
he steamship Roman, (Br.,) Capt. Williams, from 
Boston July 28, for Liverpool, passed Fastnet to-day. 

The steamship Aeolus, (Br.,) sid. from Marbella for 
Philadelphia July 81. 

The steamshi, Tyrien, Br.,) Capt. Hassenstein, sid. 
from Gibraltar for New-York Aug. 6, 

The steamship Albano, (Br.,) Capt. McGregor, sid. 
from Swansea for Philadelphia Aug. 7. 

The steamship Buenos A yrean, Br.) Capt, Scott, slid. 

lasgow for Montreal Aug. 7. 
he steamship Missouri, (Br.,) Capt. Pouland, slid. 
from Liverpool for Boston to-day. 

The steamship Carranga, (Span.,) Capt. Uribe, from 
New-York July 19, arr. at Lisbon Aug. 4. 

HAVRE, Aug. 8.—The Genoral Transatlantic Line 
steamship Amerique, Capt. Santelli, sid, hence for 
New-York at 8 A. M. to-day. 

———< 
FOREIGN PORTS. 
FATHER POINT, Quebec, Aug. 8.—Passed inward— 


Steamship Sarnia. Gibson, Liverpool). 
Ae OR DS 








O’-NEILL’S 


6th-av. and 20th-st., 


SPECIAL CLEARING SALES, 


1,500 LADIES’ WHITE 


SUITS, $2 98 to $19 75. 


PONGEE SUITS, trimmed with Lace, $15 75; worth 


$29 75. 


CLOTH SUITS, WRAPS, AND FICHUS at less than 


cost of manufacture. 


CHILDREN’S WHITE DRESSES, 4 to 12 years, 


$3 98; worth $7 to $10. 


FRENCH GINGHAM DRESSES, $2 98; worth $6 to $7. 


LADIES’ 


UNDERWEAR. 


200 POINTED YOKE CHEMISES, 39c.; worth 58c. 


BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
HOSIERY, DRESS GOODS, WHITE GOODS, 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, &c. 


Fi. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th-av., and 101 to 111 West 20th-st. 





rn Br 


Are now offering exceptional 


Bargains 


In the following Departments : 


liress Goods, 
NIIks, 
Ladies Cost 
Wraps, 
Jackets, and Ulsters 
Childrens Wresses 
Ladies Undergarmts, 
Sin Umbrellas. 


In all of the above and other 


Departments, 


The most seasonable class of 
Goods at Unusually 


Low Prices. 
BPH BrOLers. 


32, 34, 36. West 23d-st. 


NORWICH AUN ran woecn 
NEW-LONDON, N 4 TE MOUNTAIN’ 
and all points Hast. F North River, foot o 
Watts-st., (next plier prosses-St. Ferry,) at 5 
I>. M., City of Worce ys, Thursdays, and 
tjaturdays; City of B duys, Wednesdays, 4 


y L 
}Tridays. ‘Tickets and tat . ar 
. Astor House, 207, 261, | 957. Brozaway, Wind- 
, Hotels, 838 Fulton-st,, 


‘ sor, Cosmopolitan, ax 
Brooklyn, and at P ver. 
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A. J. CAMMEYER, 


167 AND 169 SIXTH-AVENUE, 
CORNER 12TH-ST. 


IF A MAN WHO MAKES TWO BLADES OF 
GRASS GROW WHERE ONE GREW BEFOREIS A 
PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, WHAT SHALL WECALL 
THAT MAN WHO SELLS TWO PAIRS OF LADIES’ 
SHOES AT THH PRICH CHARGED BY EVERY- 


BODY ELSE FOR ONE PAIR? ALFRED J. CAM-° 


MEYER, OF 167 AND 169 SIXTH-AVENUE, COR- 
NER 12TH-STREET, SELLS HIS “A.J. C0.” SHOD 
IN VARIOUS SIZES, WIDTHS, AND STYLES, 
FOR 8250 A PAIR, WARRANTED EQUAL TO 
ANY FOUR OR FIVE DOLLAR READY-MADE 
SHOE IN THE MARKET. 

IT IS EASY TO VERIFY THIS ASSERTION BY 
BUYING A PAIR OF THESE SHOES. 

THE 


A. J. C. 


(Trade Mark.) 


4. 92 50 SHOE 


WARRANTED. 


SPANISH ARCH 

Ladies’ A. J. C. Curacoa Kid Button Boots.....82.50 
Ladies’ A. J. C. Straight Goat Button Boots....82.50 
Ladies’ A. J. C. Kid Top Button Boots 
Ladies’ A. J. C. Cloth Top Button Boots 
Ladies’ A. J. C. Pebble Goat Button Boots 

LADIES WHO HAVE BEEN WHARING 84 AND 
$5 SHOBS, AND DHSIRING ECONOMY, STYLH, 
COMFORT, AND DURABILITY, SHOULD TRY A 


PAIR OF 
THE A. J. C. SHOES. 


++ -- 82.50 


They are made in Spanish Arch and fashionable 
style; also Solid Comfort, Common Sense style, in 
widths from AAA to EF and sizes 1to 7. The letters 
A. J.C. ARE STAMPED ON THE SOLE OF EACH 
SHOK, and are warranted in every particular. 


“MEN MAY COME AND MEN MAY GO,” BUT 
THE HUMAN RACH TRAMPS ON FOREVER. I 
SELL ALL KINDS OF BOOTS AND SHOES FOR 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, AND FOR ALL 
USES AND PURPOSES. ONE AND ALL CAN BE 
SUITED IN STYLH, QUALITY, AND PRICK AT 
MY STORE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


A. J. CAMMEYER. 
SIXTH-AVENUE, COR. TWELTH-ST. 


KEL & KASK 


SUCCESSORS TO 
MICHAELIS & KASKEL, 


SHIRT MAKERS, 





























HOSIERS, AND GLOVERS, 


BATHING SUITS. 
20 WEST 238D-STREET. 
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EJ. DENNING & GO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 


(RETAIL) 4 
Desiring to close out the 
remainder of their Summer 


stock promptly they have 


made further reductions in 
prices, and during the month 
of August will offer 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


They invite special atten- 
tion to the following: 


500 PIECES BROCADED MARSEILLES 
TERRY AT 12¢c. PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 
20c. 

450 PINHCES FANCY PLAID MUSLIN AT 
12}k¢c. PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 18c. 


150 PIBCES ACE BUNTING AT 5c. PER 
YARD; REDUCED FROM l5c. 


100 PIECES FIGURED DO. AT 8c, PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM 20c. 


200 PIECES GRANITE MIXED SUITINGS 
AT 12gc. PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 20c. 


150 PIECES 40-INCH TRICOT CHEVIOTS 
AT 50c. PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 65c. 


50 WHITE SW1SS MUSLIN ROBES, HAND- 
SOMELY EMBROIDERED, AT $3.50 BACH; RE- 
DUCED FROM $6.50. 


150 DOZEN LADIES’ SPUN SILK HOSE, 
ALL COLORS AND BLACK, AT 85c. PER PAIR; 
KEDUCED FROM $1.50. 

200 DOZEN LADIES’ LISLE THREAD 
HOSE, ALL COLORS AND BLACK, WHITE 
SOLES, AT 50c.;PER PAIR; REDUCED FROM 
5c. 

200 DOZEN LADIES’ S1LK HOSE, ALL COL- 
ORS AND BLACK, WHITE SOLES, AT $1.00 PHR 
PAIR; REDUCED FROM $1.25. 


250 DOZEN PLAIN COLORED FRENCH 
LISLE HALF-HOSE, ALL COLORS AND 
BLACK, AT 30c, PER PAIR; REDUCKD FROM 60c, 


800 DOZEN ENGLISH UNBLEACHED BAL-« 
BRIGGAN HALF-HOSE, WITH SILK 
CLOCKS, AT 25c, PER PAIR; REDUCED FROM 
40c. 


Broadway, 4th-av., 9th and 10th sts. 


STOCK TAKING 


AND 


ALTERATIONS, 
ConKiing & Chins 


23d-st. & Sixth-avenue 





WILL OFFER 


MONDAY, AUGUST 10, 
SILKS. 


50 PIECHS 22-INCH RICH QUALITY LYONS 
BLACK SATIN RHADAME, 75c.3; good value 
for $1. 

% PIECES 24-INCH BLACK SURAH SILK, 
59c., G5c., AND Y5c.3 reduced from 75c., 90c., 
and $1. 

SPECIAL. 

250 PIECES RICH QUALITIES BLACK GROS 
GRAIN DRESS SILKS OF ALL THE CELB- 
BRATED BRANDS, 65c., 75c., 89c., $1, AND 
$1 :25; reduced from 90c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, and $1 85. 


DRESS GOODS. 


THIS WEEK WE HAYE MADE STILL GREAT- 
ER REDUCTIONS, AS WE ARE DETERMINED 
TO CLOSE OUT OUR ENTIRE SUMMER STOCK. 
ALL NEW AND FRESH GOODS AT PRICES 
THAT WILL GUARANTEE THEIR IMMEDIATH 
SALE. 

THE BALANCHE OF 250 PIHCES YARD-WIDE 
ORGANDIBE, in PLAIN COLORINGS, 2 1-‘2c. 

FIGURED CRGANDIB, 5 1-‘2c. 

BALANCHE UF 10c. SATEENS, 6 1-40. 

TURKISH VEILING, IN CHOICE COLORINGS, 
4 1-2c. 

AS THIS WILL BE THE GREAT BARGAIN 
WEEK WE WILL CLOSE OUT 

44-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH TRICOT,. AND 
ALL-WOOL LADIES’ CLOTH, ALSO 44-INCH. 

CAMEL’S HAIR CHECKS, ALL AT 37 1-2c.; 
WORTH %c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AFTER SEVERAL WEEKS’ NEGOTIATION 
WITH THE MANOFACTURER, WE ARE EN- 
ABLED TO OFFER 
15,000 YARDS OF 

FIGURED INDIA MULL, 
YARD WIDE, AND 1N ORDER TO GIVE OUR 
FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS A GENUINH 
BARGAIN WE MARKED THEM 9 1-2c.; 
J WORTH 37 1-20. } 


Black Dress Goods. 


SPECIAL SALE. 

6 CASES LUPIN’S CELEBRATED BLACK 
FRENCH CASHMERH, 40-inch wide, 49c., 59c., 
69c., 79c., S9c., 98c.; former price, 60c., 75c., 
85c., $1, $1 10, and $1 x5. 

SPECIAL. 

CLOSING OUT THE BALANCE OF NUN’S 
VEILING, ARLINGTON LACE, BUNTING, AND 
BROCADE GRENADINE AT HALF PRICE. 


Hosiery Department. 


800 DOZ. LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN HOSHB, full 
regular made and extra long, 11 1-c.; worth 25c. 
175 DOZ. LADIES’ SOLID COLOKED HOSRH, full 
regular made, ingrain colors, 19c.; reduced from 25c. 


Upholstery Department. 


2,000 FINE IMPORTED VELOUR SQUARES at 
the remarkably low prices of 39c. and 45c. each. 

600 PIECES, 72 INCHES WIDS, FINE UPHOL- 
STERY FELT CLOTH AT S5c. PER YARD. 

100 PIECES PURE MOHAIR EMBOSSED PLUSH 
AT $1 PER YARD; worth $1 75, 


Rugs & Mats, Beddings, &c. 


5,000 SMYRNA RUGS TO BE CLOSED OUT LESS 
THAN COST OF MANUFACTURE. 

1,000 EXTRA SIZH MOQUETTE RUGS, $2 153 
worth $8 75, 

SPECIAL BARGAINS in FEATHERS, DOWNS; 
also, all kinds of BEDDINGS, SHEETS, and PIL- 
LOW CASES, LESS THAN COST OF MUSLINS. 


Suit Department. 


875 LEFT OF OUR POPULAR WHITE INDIA 
LAWN SUITS, TUCK SKIRT, PLAITED WAIST, 
AND SASH, closing out at $2 95; reduced from 
37 50, 

7% LEFT OF OUR POPULAR SUMMER SILK 
SUITS, closing out at $7 49; reduced trom $18, 

2385 LEFT OF OUR POPULAR CHILDKEN’S and 
MISSES’ GINGHAM SUITS, closing out at 95c. 
and up. 


Conkling & Chivvis 


~ 




















+ | 23d-st. & Sixth-avenue | 
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30 WEST FOURTEENTH-STREET. 
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MIDSUMMER SALE. 
GOODS WANTED NOW. 


There’s something wanted the whole year round...... 
We are always busy 

year round we endeavor to supply the public wants 
We are always buying and we are always selling. 
++++es Than now there never was a time when we bet- 
ter could supply present wants......0n Aug. 1 we 
took account of stock....,,Deficiencies have been sup- 


bought so many goods in early August——In early 
August we never had so many goods to sell 

bought, at lower prices than we ever bought before 
surpluses to be sold at greater sacrifices than 
any yet imaginea we never carry stock from year 
to year...... This will be an 


EXTRAORDINARY WEEK. 


LADIES’ DRESSES AND WRAPS. 
AT A DOLLAR ninety-eight, 
a thousand Chambray Dresses; worth $4 to $6, 
AT A DOLLAR ninety-eight, 
five hundred white Lawn Dresses; worth $5. 


AT TWO DOLLARS and ninety-eight, 4 
Sateen Dresses, with Egyptian Lace—black, navy, and 
Indigo blue, with polka spots. 
AT TWO DOLLARS and ninety-eight, 
Embroidered Chambray Dresses; worth $7, 


FROM THESE PRICES UP 
we have several thousand Dresses which must be 
Our past record wili be our future——- 
Dresses are never Carried from season to season. 


OF EMBROIDERED WHITE LAWN DRESSES 
we have twenty-seven styles, (nearly 600 Dresses,) all 
new and fresh, at about half the prices asked a month 

.....-LOok at those at $8 98, with five flounces of 
finest embroidery they are worth $18. 


New Mountain and Yachting Flannel Dresses, 
SIX DOLLARS and ninety-eight, upward, 


New tailor-made Suits, $10 to $40. 


Brocade Velvets and Beaded Grenadine Wraps, 
CLOSING OUT now $7 to $25; were $19 to $60. 


ELEGANT EMBROIDERED JERSEYS, $1 98, im- 
ported this season to sell at $5 to $5.50...... Also, at 
same price, elegant Braided Jerseys. 


AT HALF PRICE, 
elegant black and colored Silk Dresses, 


AT THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 
an elegant white Satin Dress cost $115. 


MISSES’ DRESSES, 


AT THIRTY-NINE CENTS, 
three hundred Cambric Dresses, (2 to 8 years;) were 75 
cents to $1 Also, at same price, pretty Sateen 
Mother Hubbards. 


AT FORTY-NINE CENTS, 
larger sizes same styles and quality. 


AT A DOLLAR FORTY-NINE, 
two hundred one and two piece Chambray Dresses 
all ages Tecent prices $3 and $3 50. 


AT A DOLLAR NINETY-EIGHT, 
& large assortment, still finer; were $4 to $5—all ages, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND NINETY-BIGHT, 
very handsome Dresses; were $5 50 to $6 50—all ages. 


AT THREE DOLLARS AND NINETY-EIGHT, 
some of the very finest; were $8 to $9—all ages. 


AT FOUR DOLLARS AND NINETY-BIGHT, 
elegant embroidered Dresses; were $10 to $12— 
all ages. 


AT A DOLLAR NINETY-EIGHT, 
Flannel Suits, trimmed with plaid; were $4 50. 


TWO dollars and ninety-eight, others that were $5 50, 


LADIES’ AND MISSHS’ AND INFANTS’ 
WHITE UNDERWEAR AND OUTFITS 
EVERY DAY THIS WEEK. 


CAMBRIC CORSET COVERS, ~— 

perfect shapes, all sizes.... NINE CENTS 
Infants’ long and short Dresses..FOURTHEN CENTS 
Ladies’ Drawers.............- osadues ‘ 19 cents 
Ladies’ Chemises 
Ladies’ Skirts 
EMGIOW GOWDG 6 oss o6 6 Vecsccccsccnctceccoedegee eee 
Ladies’ Dressing Sacques.............sssecseees ae 

In finer goods all qualities of 

LADIES’ CHEMISES 25 cents to 84 
LADIES’ DRAWERS.,. 
LADIES’ SKIRTS......... .. wisdqaneed'eeed 44 cents to 35 
LADIES’ CORSET COVERS 19 cents to $3 
LADIES’ GOWNSB............ Sian dauaeees: 49 cents to $5 
Ladies’ gauze Voests......... .... gcncttdetecnadans 
Missea’ faUuzE VOSS. ...... ccc ccccee cocccecccccees 17 cents 
Gentlemen’s gauze Vests 19 cents 
Ladies’ wash poplin Skirts 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN SILKS, 


AT TAIRTY-NINE CENTS, 
about two hundred pieces that were 60 to 85 cents. 
comprising a great variety of Foulards, Pongees, fancy 
checks and stripes, changeable and plain colored Silks. 


AT FIFTY-NINE CENTS, 
Irish silk chain Poplins, plain colored Silks, stripe 
and check all-stlk Louisines, China Silks, plain colored 
Silks, Paris Brocades, colored Velvets, and all-silk Pe- 
kin Stripes, none of which were less than one dollar 
and some of which have sold as high as three dollars, 


AT NINETY-SIX CENTS and $1 13, 
FULL ASSORTMHNT OF NEW SHADES 
OF PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 

WE WILL WARRANT EVERY YARD. 


At great reductions, 
ALL QUALITIES OF GIRAUD’S AND GUINET’S 
BLACK SILKS. 
COLORED VELVETS, 
SPECIAL SALE OF 


$1 25 and $1 50. 
BLACK RHADAMES, 


DRESS GOODS. 
FIVE SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
FIRST. 
Ten cases of Figured Albatross,.12}¢ cents; worth 5c. 
SECOND. 
Three cases Nun's Veiling, ali colors.15 cents; worth 25c. 
THIRD. 


All-wool Beach Cloth 29 cents: worth 450. 
¥F 


All-wool Tailor Cloths 59 cents; worth 85c, 


Nun’s Veiling Robes $4 89: worth $10 


BESIDES 
Extraordinary Reductions in all Summer Goods, 
BLACK AND COLORED. 

Three cases of NEW STRIPED FLANNELS, 
TWENTY-NINE CENTS; worth 40c, 


FRIDAY, 
AS USUAL, 
WILL BE BARGAIN DAY. 


L. SHA W’S 


Feather Light Wig of Beauty, the 


NASSAU, 


for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one ounce and up- 
ward, can't be excelled for elegance and comfort. 
Made of naturally curly hair. Ready at ali times and 


no trouble. 

MY GRAY HATR Gepot is known as the largest, 
finest, and most reliable; and, as to prices, I cannot be 
undersoid. Gray Hair warranted genuine or money 


refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
for front and back 1s still the rage, requires no nets or 
hairpins, and imparts a marvelously youthful appear- 
ance, $5 and upward. 

5,000 FRONT PIECES of every description 
and of best workmanship sold at less than cost. air- 
dyeing and shampooing aspeciaity. Hair cutting and 
curling on the premises by best French artists. 
FRONT PIECES DIKKESSED while you wait. 25 
cents each. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER LIGAT 
SWITCHES, naturally wavy, from $5 and upward. 
The world-renowned 


EUGENIE'S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


or Transparent Enamel for the Complexion, 1s unsur- 
passed. Imparts a brilliant transparency. Removes 
ali wrinkles and all other blemishes. Recommended 
o physicians. Warranted or money refunded. Ex- 
clusively used by the belles of Kurope and America. 
‘Tested and applied on premises free of charge. $1 and 


$1 50 per box. 
Ai, BURNINE, the wonderful preparation which 
give hair of any color the so much admired and 
oo me golden auburn tint. $250 per bottle. Yor 
only a 


L. SHAW’S, 


54 WEST 14TH-ST., NEAR 6TH-AV., 8 
FROM MACY 8. — 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER TRAINS leave depot foot of Cort- 
landt and Desbrosses sts. at 8:10 A. M., 1, 8:40, and 7 
P, M. for a Bethiehem. Allentown, Reading, 
Mauch Chun ilkesbarre, ‘l'owanda. Waverly, ith- 
aca, Geneva. Lyons, Buffalo, and the W 
through coaches run daily. trains at 7A. M. 
and 5:40 P. M. for Kaston, Bethlehem, and Coplay. 
Trains leaving at 8:10°A. M., d 8:40 P. M. con- 
nect for all points in mananoy. and Hazleton coal re- 
fons. « agg ae 4 train, local, for Mauch Chunk and 
azieton, §;10 A. M. 
General Kastern Office, 235 Broadway. 
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X. P. BXINGTON, G, P. A. 


plied ——-surpluses yet remain to sell .....We never | 
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R.H.MACY& 00. 


14TH-ST., 6TH-AV., AND 13TH.g7, 


WE CALL SPfO1AL ATTENTION TO A MA@ 
NIFICENT LINE OF FINE FRENCH BROCADE. 


DRESS SILKS, 


ALL BLACK GRCUNDS AND COLORED Fif. 
URES, AT 59. PER YARD; WORTH 41 45. ALS@ 
NOVELTIES IN RICH STRIPED 


VELVETS & PLUSHES, 


BOTH FOR MILLINERY AND DRESS DRAPINGS, 


THE LATEST STYLES AND SHAPES IN 


HATS & BONNETS 


FOR PRESENT WEAR; ALSO THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN FEATHERS, FLOWERS, POM. 
PONS, &e. 


BLACK SILKS. 


WE HAVE JUST SECURED 500 SMALL 
PIECES, CONTAINING FROM 12 TO 22 YARDS 
OF RICH BLACK GROS GRAIN, BLACK SATIN 
DUCHESSE, BLACK RADZIMIR, OTTOMAN, 


ARMURES. 


THEY ARE HIGH COST GOODS, CUT IN THE 
ABOVE LENGTHS AS MANUFACTURERS’ SAM- 
PLES, FROM WHICH TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
FALL DELIVERY. AS THEY AKB NO LONGER 
REQUIRED FOR THAT PURPOSE, WE HAVE 
PURCHASED THE ENTIRE LOT AT A GREAT 
REDUCTION FROM REGULAR PRICES, AND 
WILL OFFER THEM AT MUCH LESS THAN 
COST OF PRODUCTION, PRICES RANGE FROM 

W4c. TO $1 48 PHR YARD. 


IN MOURNING 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE OFFERING EXCELLENT VALUES IN 
HENRIETTAS, CASHMERES, SERGES, CAMELS 
HAIR, SHOODAHS, ARMURHS, CORDURETTES, 
OTTOMANS, TRICOTS, TAMISH CLOTH, CRAPH 
CLOTH, ALBATROSS, NUN’S VEILING, &c., ALL 
OF BEST MAKES, AND AT LOWEST PRICES 


SPECIAL SALE OF 500 DOZEN ALL-LINEN 


SPLASHES 
TABLE SCARFS 


AT 29c., S4c., 89c., 49c., 59¢., 69¢., 78c., 83c., 98c., $1 0% 


LOOM DAMASK, 


20 PIECES AT 49c.,.20 PIECES AT 5éc.,20 PIECKS , 
AT 6lc. 


675 DOZEN DAMASK 


TOWELS 


AT 19¢c.; WORTH 25c, 


A LARGE LOT OF 26-INCH ALL-SILK 


UMBRELLAS 


AT $1 74, 


A FULL LINE OF 


FIELD GLASSES — 


AND TELESCOPES AT UNUSUALLY LOW 
PRICES. 


THIS ESTABLISHMENT WILL CLOSE AT 13 
O’CLOCK NOON ON SATURDAYS DURING JULY: 
AND AUGUST. 


R.H.MACY&CO, 
CARPETS. 


MUST BE SOLD. 


ALL ODD LOTS AND SINGLE PIECES WHICH 
WE DO NOT INTEND DUPLICATING WILL BH 
CLOSED OUT REGARDLESS OF CQsT. 
BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS FROM 50c. PER YD. 
ODD & MOQUETTE STAIRS FROM $1 PER YARD. 
EXTRA SUPERINGRAINS FROM 60c. PER YARD. 
REMNANTS SHEET OIL CLOTHS, 1, 2, AND 
8 YARDS WIDE, AND FROM 1 TO 4 YARD% 

LONG, AT ONE-HALF THE REGULAR PRICE, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS iN 
IN ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. 

N. B—PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR COVHR¢’ 
INGS OF US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
TURE RE-UPHOLSTERED AT 
MODERATE CHARGES. 

8,000 MOSQUITO CANOPIES AT $1 50; 
WORTH $2 25. 
2,00080UTH AMERICAN HAMMOCKS FROM $1 2& 
WINDOW SHADES, [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
SIXTH-AV. AND 13TH-ST. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES 


PRICE TWO CENTS. 








Sunday Edition Three Cents, 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Postpaid. 


DAILY. exclusive of Sunday, ver year.......$6 O€ 
DAILY. including Sunday, ver year........0.. 7 50 
SUNDAY ONLY, Der Vear......cseesereseeeee 1 SO 
DAILY, 6 montns, with Sundav............... 3 74 
DAI. Y. 8 months. with Sunday............... 3 00 
DAILY, 6 months, witnout Sunday........... 3 00 
DAILY, 3 months, without Sunday veeeee 12 5O 
DAILY, 2 months, with Sunday............... 125 
DAILY, 2 months, without Sunday.........-- 1 00 
DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday... 7% 


WEEKLY, per year.$1. Six months, 60 cents, 


SEMI-WEEKLY, DCF V@AF......c.ceceene ee BD EO. 
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WAR AGAIN MUCH FEARED 


—_-—-—~>- --—- 
RUSSIANS BELIEVED’ TO‘ BE- AL- 
READY IN THE PASS. 

ATRONG SUPPORT LORD SALISBURY WOULD 
GET — CHURCHILL AT LIVERPOOL — 
CHAMBERLAIN’S RADICAL PROPOSI- 
TIONS—LORD LORNE’S CANDIDACY, 

By Commercial Cable from Our Own Cor- 

respondent, 

Lonpon, Aug. 8.—The week ends in what 
fs more of a war scare than anything 
which has occurred since the announce- 
ment of arbitration in May. It is true 
that there are no overt acts on which to 
base cause for a panic, but all those little 
indications, which in the present highly 
sensitive state of European suspicion are 
regarded as are booms in tidal rivers, 
seem to point toward a crisis that is near 
at hand. Though a fortnight has passed 
with an utter absence of news from the 
front, it isnot doubted that Russian troops 
are in the western defiles of the Zulfikar 
Pass. It is even more certain that the 
Ameer is working with might and main 
to get his forces together for Herat, and 
is in weekly communication with Lord 
Dufferin; while the new’ command- 
er, Gen. Roberts, is energetically 
preparing a camp beyond Quetta 
which will be the base of a swift advance 
to Candahar the moment one is needed. 
More significant still is the tone of the 
Russian press, which has suddenly become 
filled with hostile and sinister hints of 
necessary forward movements, and the 
elation with which military circles,in St. 
Petersburg hail the prospect of speedy 
action. The avowed Russian plan to keep 
the negotiations hanging fire till after the 
English elections is said now to have been 
in the nature of a ‘‘feeler.’’ The real mo- 
tive was to delay the difficulty of moving 
troops in the heated term. This difficulty 
will soon be ended, and the Russiaus are 
confident that Lord Salisbury will not be 
ailowed to fight by the Liberals, and they 
believe the time is favorable for another 
advance, after which there will be fresh 
parleys. Of course there isa chance that the 
whole thing will simply become an abstruse 
game of Muscovite diplomacy, butitisa 
fact that London has at last taken alarm, 
and that there is a chorus of papers ready 
to applaud the strongest attitude Lord 
Balisbury can take. M. Lessar is still in 
London, but he is no longer engaged at the 
Foreign Office as much as he was, and 
even the Fall Mall Gazette does not venture 
to defend this latest phase of Russian 
trickery. 

To-night the report that a conciliatory 
message has been received from M. de 
Giers is combated by the statement that 
he is going away for along holiday; and 
this, so far from meaning peace, signifies 
that he has practically been exiled by the 
War party, who will carry things witha 
high hand while he is gone. 

BISMARCK FRIENDLY TO ENGLAND. 

The vast importance of the veiled game 
thus proceeding lends a grave interest to 
the Berlin and Paris press duel, which 
would not otherwise attach to it. As to 
the merits of the controversy there are 
none. The Temps urged the Government 
to increase the cavalry strength on the 
German frontier. The Zeitung picked this 
up as the text for a lecture to France for 
still dreaming of the Rhine as a boundary. 
The thing only borrows significance as 
showing a sudden shift of Bismarck’s 
favor from France to England. A while 
ago he was all smiles for the Republhe, and 
in the Reichstag would openly boast of his 
preference for France and his ‘dislike for 
England. Lord Salisbury changed all this, 
and it is not unlikely thatisa part of his 
defensive game against Russia to 
thus indirectly disclose the strength of 
his Continental backing. There are some 
Germans here who suspect M. de Frey- 
cinet of a willingness to plunge the re- 
public into a Germah war as Napoleon 
Ili. did the empire in order to save him- 
self from the perils of the election next 
October. Stated thus baldly, this is non- 
sense, but there is a germ of truth in it. 
The spirit of French politics is in a state 
which makes the play ail up with a peace 
nation, and foreign trouble has become a 
natural, almost a necessary, thing; but 
there is no intention that France shall get 
ps0 far that she cannot secure a peaceable 
exit. However much her politicians are 
tempted to utilize the national fears and 
hopes, their personal ends are ali under- 
stood. For the present France is held ab- 
jectly down by the German, Austrian, and 
English alliance, from which even an 
Anglo-Russian war would afford her no 
opportunities of escape. 

‘There is great mystification here over 
the Parisian news of an Anglo-Chinese 
alliance, the trath of which London cir- 
cles are in the dark about. 

LORD RANDOLPH’S EASY VICTORY. 

At home, as usual, Lord Randolph 
Churchill has monopolized public atten- 
tion. The latest and perhaps the most fiat- 
tering triumph of this young man. has 
been the address unanimously adopted at 
Liverpool by the Tory Association thank- 
ing him for promising to come to Liver- 
pool soon, and commending Whitly and 
Hamilton, Tory members for Liverpool, 
for giving in their allegiance and saying 
they will attend. The full measure of 
this triumph can only be realized by 
those who a week ago saw and heard of 
the size and threats of a Tory revolt 
against Lord Randolph, which was vigor- 
ously supported by the Standard. Not 
even those who had the most contidence 
in his ‘‘cheek’”’ and courage imagined 
such an easy victory for him. The 
result makes him more than ever the 
dictator of. his party. Perhaps it was 
elation over this which betrayed him into 
the first really false step of his oilicial 
career on Thursday night, when he in- 
dulged in a sweeping condemnation of 
Lord Ripon’s rule in India. In some 
points he had the right on his side, for 
Lord Ripon’s weakness was in Afghan 
matters; but there was no sense in refuse 
ing him credit for the great good which 
he wrought in India. However, one is 
almost ready to overlook this on account 
of the relief he gets trom hearing one 
English Minister speak his mind boldly 
about an ex-Minister. There isasort of 
Freemasonry among ail Englishmen of 
the front bench rank which renders it in- 
cumbent upon each new head of a depart- 
ment to cover up and defend all that 
his predecessor has done, and it is 
one of the worst features of English 
public life, as witmess the Admiralty 
scandal which forced its way out by the 
sheer force of the immensity of the sum 
involved, but was hastily smothered again 
never to be heard of more. Witness also 
the War Office, where many charges of 
fraud, theft, and swindling. wholesale and 
retail, are made, and the proof is offered 
only to be blandly waved aide by Mr. 
Smith, who would not be so lacking in the 
qualities which goto make up an English 
gentleman as to listen to charges against 





the department over which a Marquis had 
lately presided. It is the seoret-at once of 


‘Lord Randolph Churchill’s popularity 


withthe masses and of the hatred of the 
old style leaders for him that he will not 
be governed by this rule. 

SWEEPING REFORMS PROPOSED. 

Of more real importance, though of less 
spectacular interest,"has been Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s bold announcement at Hull of a 
Radical platform calling for the abolition 
of primogeniture, for graded taxation, for 
free education, for a restitution to com- 
munities of common land filched in past 
by nobles, and for almost Socialistic land 
reforms. In other speeches he is to deal 
with other questions, but what he has al- 
ready said takes away the breath of the 
average Liberal. The opinion grows that 
the Whigs must sharply and publicly dis- 
sent, and the fears of a violent disruption 
of the party increase. It is hinted that 
disquiet on this account, even more than a 
sore throat, makes Mr. Gladstone an in- 
valid. 

As a sort of side show Lord Lorne’s con- 
tested candidacy in Hampstead has at- 
tracted some attention. There is a local 
bolting candidate in the fleld who appeals 
to the Radicals against Lord Lorne as a 
snob and an aristocrat, and says sharp 
things about his marriage. As an offset 
Lord Lorne has been driven to making 
almost Communistic speeches and bidding 
for the Irish vote by favoring home rule. 

A CASE OF CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 

The gravest fears have been aroused by 
the appearance of a case of genuine chol- 
era at Bristol, where a sailor, arriving 
overland from Marseilles, Gied yesterday. 
The malady was undoubtedly Asiatic. Up 
to the present hour no signs of its spread- 
ing are reported, but the greatest anxiety 
is justified. , With the exception of the 
year 1866, this is the earliest appear- 
ance of the pest in Great Britain 
on record during the century. The 
terrible visitation of 1831 began in Sund- 
erland in October, and spread all through 
the Winter. The same is true of the ex- 
perience of 1848, when it first appeared 
at Hull in October, spreading slowly until 
April, 1849, when it broke out with great 
intensity. Both times it‘came from Ham- 
burg. The authorities at Bristol are work- 
ing hard to prevent the spread of the con- 
tagion. Large preparations are being 
made in London and most other great 
cities, but the drought has vitiated the 
water in the river and made sanitary 
measures ineffective. 

A panic reigns at Marseilles, where there 
have been 290 deaths up to date. Our cor- 
respondent says the attacks continue to be 
more fatal than they were before. 

Italy is much frightened over rumors 
of cases at Genoa. Local officials contra- 
dict the rumors, but this will not allay the 
seare. Quarantines are being declared on 
every side, and it looks as if another fort- 
night would see travel on the Continent— 
at least in the Latin parts of it—practical- 
ly paralyzed. 

The total mortality in Spain has been 
appalling. The figures show 45,165, with a 
steady weekly increase in the number of 
deaths. Yesterday’s total of 1,816 is the 
largest yet, and the deaths for the week, 
beginning on the first, were over 11,000. 
There has been a terrific spread of the dis- 
ease in Granada, where the pest only ap- 
peared a fortnight ago, and has killed 
over 2,000. The increase in Navarre prob- 
ably means progress toward Bordeaux. 


THE DILKE SCANDAL CASE. 
MR. CRAWFORD’S PETITION FOR A DIVORCE 

FILED—COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE. 

Lonpon, Aug. 8.—The petition in the 
divorce proceedings instituted by Mr. 
Donald Crawford against his wife, and in 
which Sir Charles Dilke, President of the 
Local Government Board in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet, is made corespondent, 
was filed on Wednesday last. Sir Charles 
Dilke has retained ex-Attorney-General 
James to defend him. Mr. Crawford is a 
barrister and many years older than his 
wife. He held a subordinate, but im- 
portant, official position in the office of 
the Lord Advocate for Scotland in White- 
hall. Mrs. Crawford is only 20 years of 
age. She is the daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Eustace Smith, Radical member of Parlia- 
ment for Tynemouth. Her sister is the 
widow of Ashton Dilke. 

od 
BRITISH AFFAIRS OF STATE. 

Lonpon, Aug. 8.—Herbert Gladstone, 
son of the ex-Premier, in his assertion that 
an alliance had been made between the 
Conservatives and Parnellites hinted that 
Baron St. Oswald, of Nostell, (Mr. Rowland 
Winn,) was promoted to the House of 
Lords in return for his servicesin arrang- 
ing the contract between the two parties. 

The Post says the latest dispatches re- 
ceived atthe Foreign Office from M. de 
Giers are so pacific in tone as to indicate a 
speedy and peaceful settlement of the 
Afghan frontier question. : 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Special 
Envoy to the Sultan, left London to-day 
for Lrussels en route to Constantinople 
Among the prominent persons who went 
to the station to bid farewell te Sir Henry 
was Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary 
of State for India. 

Members of Parliament have already 
begun leaving London. Several left the 
city last evening, and many more fol- 
lowed to-day. All have gone to their 
respective homes to prepare for the elec- 
tions in November. Parliament is expir- 
ing quietly. 


q 
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CURRENT FOREIGN TOPICS. 

Paris, Aug. 8.—The amount of bonds 
which the City Government intends to 
issue for the construction of public works 
is $50,000,000. 

LivERPOoL, Aug. 8.—The Cunard Line 
steamship Etruria, Capt. Cook, from New- 
York Aug. 1, arrived at Liverpool and 
landed her passengers at 3:30 o’clock this 
(Saturday) afternoon. 

Dusurn, Aug. 8.—The Earl of Carnarvon, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, is suffering 
from acute rheumatism, and consequently 
his contemplated tour of Ireland has been 
postponed. 

A reward of £500 has been offered for 
the capture of Robert Farquharson, the 
absconding manager of therDublin branch 
of the suspended Munster Bank. 


Lonpon, Aug. 8.—The returns issued by 
the Board of ‘trade show that British im- 
ports during the month of July decreased, 
as compared with the corresponding month 
last year, £2,360,000, and that the exports 
during the same period also decreased 
£1,870,000, as compared with the previous 
July. 


Vienna, Aug. 8.—The Englishman named 
Boydell, who was arrested here on arf 30 
for writing to Mr. Gladstone demanding 
$1,500 before Aug. 8, was to-day sentenced 
tosix months’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
Boydell had threatened to publish disa- 
greeable details of a private character if 
Mr. Gladstone failed to send the money by 
the time stated. 

er 


TRYING TO KILL HIMSELF. 

Joseph G. Rieff, of No. 187 Belmont-ave- 
nue, Newark, who fortwo days had been ;em- 
ployed as a bartender in the saloon of James F. 
Waller, in the basement of No. 47 East Houston- 
street, made an attempt to commit suicide yes- 
terday by firing a revolver at his breast while 
in the saloon. The bullet went wide of its mark 
and lcdged in his left forearm. Rieff came into 
the saloon with a woman named Fannie Jaentz, 
of Newark. They had a quarrel and Rieff shot 
himself. The wound is not dangerous. He was 
taken to St. Vincent’s Hospital and the woman 
was detained asa witness. Six weeks ago Rieff 
made an a‘ tempt at suicide by jumping out of a 
window at his home in Newark, but only suc- 
ceeded in cutting his wrist with the broken glass. 
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MORE THAN HE WANTED 


_ 
TRAIN BOYS;BANISHED AT THE 
REQUEST OF AN EDITOR, 


THE SALE OF HIS PAPER BEING IMPAIRED’ 


THEREBY HE WITHDRAWS HIS REQUEST 
—RAYMOND’S BENEFIT. 

Lone Brancu, Aug. 8.—There is a gentle- 
man in New-York whose namo shall for the 
present be wrapped inashroud of mystery as 
deep as the first chapter of one of G.P. R. 
James's novels, and who is engaged in the inter- 
esting and occasionally profitable business of 
directing the fortunes of a sporting paper, This 
paper is distinguished by the accuracy of its re- 
ports and likewise by their length. It is also 
distinguished for the regularity with whichit 
predicts what horse will win ‘in a race and the 
unfailing uniformity of its misinformation on 
thissubject. The gentleman about whom I am 
talking in this dark and dismal manner does not 
confine his usefulness to the publication of this 
sporting paper. He pours forth his soul in most 
excellent, pithy, and enjoyable English in a 
daily newspaper which is read, according to its 
own statement, by a considerable number of 
persons. The gentleman makes many wise re- 
marks about the total depravity of railway se- 
curities and likewiso about the total inanity of 
society. 

A large part of the sale of the sporting paper 
in which this gentleman is interested takes place 
on the race trains ruoning from New-York to 
Monmouth Park. And thereby bangs this un- 
important, but suggestive, tale. One day this 
gentleman was pursuing the even tenor of his 
way toward the races in a Pennsylvania Rail- 


road train. He was enjoying in his own quiet 

way the choice diction and striking metaphors 

of his sporting paper, when the door at the end 

of the car opened and shut with a tremendous 
ang. 

" Som drops! Choice gum drops—assorted 
flavors!” That is what a young man, with a 
sbrill treble voice, shouted as he went down the 
aisle. He tossed a package of his enticing wares 
into the lap of each passenger as he went along. 
Then, without waiting to see- whether any one 
wanted to steep his soul in gum drops of assort- 
ed flavors, he vanished through the door. Ina 
few moments he returned laden down with 
copies of volumes filled with intellectual re- 
freshment. 

“ All the latest novels! Here you are!” he 
yelled. Passing the eentleman who was reading 
the sporting paper he murmured, in a soft, se- 
ductive tone, ** Have one with me.” 

And then he dropped into the gentleman’s lap 
a copy of “Zoroaster.” The gentleman was 
slightly annoyed. Hedid not want to read Mr. 
Crawford's novel; he wanted to read that paper. 
But the boy was filled with devotion to his busi- 
ness and would not desist. In a few moments he 
came back again with another batch of goods. 

“Sandwiches! Here they are! Now's your 
chance |" 

This time the gentleman was interested. He 
was conscious of a throbbing vacuum within his 
physical man and he stretched forth his hand 
and took a sandwich. The sandwich was com- 
posed of experienced brown bread and weather- 
beaten Swiss cheese. The gentleman ate the 
sandwich siowly and deliberately without a 
thought of the hereafter. Soon the boy came 
again. He hada new lot of ee with him, 
and in various ways he tempted the passengers 
to their own destruction. Again and again he 
came through the car, not noticing the expression 
on the face of the gentlemhn with the sportin 
paper. That person began to be filled with seri- 
ous questionings. He wondered why his forum 
was crowded and what meant this stir in Rome, 
Something within him felt exceedingly heavy. 
It was not his heart. He longed for peace and 
quiet in order that he might think out the prob- 
lem. Butthere was no peace. That boy kept 
coming and going like chills and fever. Then 
the gentleman said it was becoming monot- 
onous. Twenty-two times the demon boy went 
through the car before the train reached Mon- 
mouth Park. The gentleman smiied a grim 
smile and made up his mind he would puta 
stop to this sort of thing. In the intervals 
between the races he thought out his scheme 
of revenge. The next day, when there were 
no races, he sat down and wrote an article for 
the daily paper before alluded to. It was nota 
pleasant article. It stated, in a manner that 
could hardly be called sugyestive, that the demon 
boy on the train was a nuisance, and that the 
managers of the road ought to squelch him. 
That evening he went to dine witha Long 
Branch gentleman who is as remarkable for his 
gsthetic taste as for his good cook. The irate 
newspaper man exhibited to his gentleman the 
article which he had written. The esthetic 
gentleman was not delighted with the article. 
He said to the newspaper man that he 
would not publish such an article. By dint 
of kindly argument, interspersed with libations 
of the vintage of sunny France, he persuaded 
the newspaper man to moderate the tone of his 
article. Then he said: ‘““If you will refrain 
from publishing it I will see the Pennsylvania 
people and get them to~put aston to the nui- 
sance.”*’ The newspaper man agreed to this and 
went upon his way filled with satisfaction and 
dinner. The sesthetic gentieman was faithful to 
his promise and went to see the Pennsylvania 
people. The result was an order that nothing 
should be peddled in the cars. -The following 
day the newspaper man entered a train bound for 
the races. He didnot want gum drops, nor nov- 
els, nor sandwiches—especially sandwiches. But 
he did want a copy of his beloved sporting 
paper. Vainly did he search for the demon 
boy. He was not to be discovered. Then the 
newspaper man made some inquiries and found 
that when the boy had been ordered to sell 
nothing on the train he had not been told that 
he could make an exception of the sporting 
paper. Desolation and despair stared the news- 

aper man full inthe face. Again he sought 

is wsthetic friend. He protested that he had 
not included the sale of papers in his complaint. 
ai were a public necessity. They must be 
sold. 

* Ah,” said the esthetic friend, ** you should 
have told me that before. The thing is done 
now, You must get out of it the best way you 
can.’ 

And the newspaper man went away feeling 
that he was whirling down the stream of time a 
weird and ghastly wreck. Subsequently he in- 
duced the railway men to modify their order so 
that the paper could be sold on some trains. 
But it isnot so frequentas it was. Neither is 
the boy. Nor the newspaper man. 

The arrangements for the benefit to be given 
to John T. Raymond next Saturday evening in 
the West End Rink are advancing in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Mr. Raymond was requested in 
writing. in a neat address framed nA Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew in his usual felicitous 
style, to play Colonel Mullberry Sellers for the 
amusement and edification of his old friends and 
admirers at the Branch. He consented, and Miss 
Kate Forsyth agreed to play the leading femaie 
part intheplay. Mr. Depew’s paper wus signed 
by a large number of the leading Summer resi- 
dents and visitors at the Branch. A stage will 
be erected in the rink and appropriate scenery 
provided. A competent company will be on 
hand to support Mr. Raymond, and everything 
will be done to make the performance one of 
the most interesting features of the season at 
this place. 

The Ohildren’s Carnival and Ball, given at the 
Ocean Hotel, on Thursday evening, under the 
direction of Kobert Frazer, was a successful en- 
tertainment. The affair opened with a grand 
march in which 200 little ones appeared, and 
afterward scenes from “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
were performed by children with Bijou Fernan- 
dez as Topsy. At 10 o’clock the grown people 
were admitted to the floor and dancing con- 
tinued ** till a late hour.” 

I have never known the hotel keepers at this 
place to be in such a state of serene joy as they 
are at the present moment. Long Branch is 
filled to its capacity. It is actually overflowing, 
andthe hotel men are reaping a rich harvest. 
Nevertheless it is quiet here—I mean as far as 
entertainments go. A great many dinner par- 
ties have been given, and florists tell me they 
find lt impossible to get enough flowers to sup- 
ply the demand. The races are patronized ex- 
tensively. I have been informed on good au- 
thority that the receipts of the season thus far, 
including the amount that is expected to come 
inon Monday. eaual the expenses, so that the 
remaining days of the season will bring the 
management a clear profit. Long Branch does 
notappear to be diminishing in popularity, if 
one may judge by the signs, and it is not partic- 
ularly dry weather. W. J. H. 
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NOTES FROM THE DOMINION. 

Orrawa, Aug. 8.—Mules have been in- 
cluded in the Dominion regulations respecting 
contagious diseases in animals. 

By an order in Council it was declared illegal 
to fish for, buy, sell, or keep oysters in the Do- 
minion between June 1 and Sept. 15, inclusive. 

A statement appears in several Canadian 
journals to the effect that the Imperial Privy 
Council have refused to issue a license for the 
landing of Canadian cattle at Greenock, Scot- 
land. This is merely a local matter, and does 
not affect the Canadian cattle trade at all. The 
imperial authorities prescribe certain ports at 
which cattle may be landed, and at. these ports 
provide places to house and veterinarians to ex- 
amine the cuttle. The refusal to include 
Greenock among these landing places means 
simply that the imperial authorities do not 
think it necessary to have another port of in- 
spection so near Glasgow. 


BETRAYAL AND MALPRACTICE. 

Hountineton, West Va., Aug. 8.—War- 
rants were issued yesterday from the Circuit 
Court for the arrest of Thomas B. Laidley, 
member of the Legislature from this county, 
and Dr. J. E. Wetzell, charging them with be- 
traying and performing an improper medical 
operation upon Miss Effie Jefferson, the daugh- 
ter of Washington Jeiierson, one of the largest 
capitalists of the county. 











SHOT HIMSELF IN THE HEART. 
E1izaABEtTH, N. J., Aug. 8.—Philip Sher- 
idan, a son of County Collector Sheridan, com- 


mitted suicide by shooting himself in the heart. 
He had been missing since Thursday noon, and 
was found last night in bis father’s bara by a 





hostler, 








SOCIETY AT’ NEWPORT. 
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} FASHIONABLE EVENTS ON THE PROGRAMME 
FOR THIS WEEK. 

Newport, R. I, Aug. 8.—The season is 
‘progressing very favorably. Society events 
during the past week have been quite numerous. 
It will be very lively here next week. It has 
been decided to have polo three times a week. 
Business was suspended and no polo was played 
to-day out of respect to the Gen. Grant obse- 
quies, and memorial services were held in two 
of the churches. The morning concert at the 
Casino was omitted and several society events 
were postponed until next week. The return of 
the yacht squadron and their previous four 
days’ visit was more than appreciated. The out- 
look for the remainder of the season is encour- 
aging. 

The Casino Governors wilt hold their annual 
meeting on Monday next. 

A subscription ball will be given at the Casino 
before the close of the season. 

Mr. John Jay, Mr. Carl Schurz, Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler, and Mr. George F. Curtis, of New- 
York, and Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Balti- 
more, have been doing Newport during the week. 

Receptions were held to-day by Mrs. August 
Belmont and Mrs. John N. A. Griswold. 

Mr. J. M. Waterbury and Mr, V. K. Stevenson, 
of New-York, have recently rented cottages. 

The torpedo class will graduate Sept. 1. 

Mr. J. E. Gregory, the artist, of Paris, is visit- 
ing his aunt, Mrs. Admiral Baldwin, at “ Snug 
Harbor.” 

Bishop Clark, of this State, and Bishop Henry 
C. Potter, of New-York, will officiate at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of a new Episcopal chapel 
in this city on Aug. 24. 

The Frelinghuysen-Coats wedding will take 
place in this city on Aug. 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Smith, of New-York, are 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. David King. 

Mr. Samuel F. Barger and Mrs. J. W. Otis, of 
New-York, have been confined to their cottages 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Alian Johnstone, of the British Legation, 
is visiting Newport friends. The other legations 
at the national capital are well represented at 
this place. 

Mr. Stockton Hough, of New-York, has ar- 
rived at the Berkely for the season. 

Mr. J. A. Wells, of Troy, N. Y., is the guest of 
Mr. G. Henry Warren, of New-York. 

The Hon. Cecil Baring and Col. Robert Baring, 
of London, ana Sir Archibald Campbell, of Ot- 
tawa, xre at the Ocean House, 

The Town and Country Club held its last meet- 
ing at the residence of Mrs. Matilda Lieber, of 
New-York. Mr. Sidney Woollett was present 
and read **The Passing of Arthur.” 

Senator Hoar, of the Bay State, dined with 
Gov. Wetmore a few evenings ayo. 

Mrs. Street, of New-York, is visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, at ** Fair Lawn.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Lawrence, of New- 
York, have arrived and rented a cottage for the 
season. 

Dr. H. Hervay, Mr. £. C. Post, Mr. William 
Post, and Mr. John Kimball, of New-York; Mr. 
D. B. Updike, of Boston; Mr. A. L. Foster, of Del- 
aware, and Mrs. P. Morehous and Mrs. C. D. 
Roys, of Chicago, are among the recent arrivals 
at the cottages. 

The day set apart for Gen. Grant’s funeral in 
New-York was appropriately observed here, 
and his memory was fittingly eulogized. 

The national lawn tennis tournament will be- 
gin at the Casino Aug. 14 and will continue four 
days. Many contestants will be on hand, and 
the event will be looked forward to with deep 
interest in lawn tennis as well as in social circles. 

Mrs. Gardner Brewer, of Boston, will give a 
grand reception Aug. 12 at ‘“ Finisterre.” It 
was postponed from to-day on account of Gen. 
Grant’s funeral. 

The hotels were nearly full to-night. The 
**sacred” concerts at the Casino Sunday nights 
are appreciated by the poorer classes, the ad- 
mission fee being but 25 cents, The cottagers 
do not attend. 

Many elaborate entertainments will be given 
by several of the leading cottagers during the 
present month. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Yznaga, of New-York. are in 
a Mr. Yznaga is a brother of Lady Mande- 
ville, 

Among the arrivals of New-Yorkers are the 
following: John Glover, T. H. W. Willeo, 
Mrs. S. Boost and family, E. P. Wheeler, John 
M. Comstock, J. Wheelock, J. A. Bostwick, the 
Misses Bostwick, 8. W. Burt, Ss, B. Jones, 

A. Rodeck, ‘O. “A. ‘Childs, “EK. 3. 
Adriance, G. M. Weld, J. G. Church, Rich- 
ard Delafield and wife, M. P. Bernheimer and 
wife, J. M. Emmons, E. A. Ferris, G. W. Green, 
G. W. Chace, J. A. C. Gray, Miss Gray, Samuel 
Thalman, J. E. Knapp, N. D. Putnam, J. H. 
Bell, P. L. Tucker, J. T. Radley, P. Goldberry, A. 
O. Rich, W. H. Clayton. Edward J. Reid, 
A. E. Ford, Robert Ford. CC. D. Gib- 
son, D. Blake, H. A. Maynard, E. A. 
Whittier, W. G. Stevenson, T. R. Lawrence, G. 
B. Osborn, Jacob F. Miller, Carl Schurz, John 
Jay, John R. Carter, Samuel Brearly, Jr., Mrs. 
W.C. Andrews, Robert Sewall and family, W. 
Donaldson, G. M. Ritchie, G. C. Robinson, Jr. 

M. Roustan, the French Minister, has arrrved 
at the Whitehall. 

A lunch party was given to-day by Mr. W. H. 
Osgood, of New-York. 

Miss Bulkley, of New-York, is the guest-of 
Mrs. Frederick Neilson. 

Col. and Mrs. William Jay, Mr. Goold Hoyt, 
Mi. W. B. Binninger, Mr. A. Lee Willing, Mr. J. 
A. Murray, Mrs. Dickins, Miss Johnstone, Mr. M. 
S. Burrill, the Misses Heckscher, all of New- 
York, are visiting friends at the cottages. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8S. L. Mott, of New-York,.are at 
the Cook cottage, on Bellevue-avenue. 

Mrs. Marshal] O. Roberts, of New-York, has 
arrived and rented the cottage on Rhode Island- 
avenue owned by Mrs. Henrietta Lieb, of New- 
York. 

Bishop Coxe, of Western New-York, is in town, 

Bats fishing is improving. 

There are no less than a dozen four-in-hands 
here this season. 

Tie Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn and daugh- 
ter, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are at the Ocean 
House, and the Rev. and Mrs, John C. Kimball, 
of New-York, are at the Kay-Street House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, née Cooper, of 
New-York, are the guestsof Major T. Smith 
Bryce, of New-York. 

OE 


THE SEASON AT COTTAGE CITY. 
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STORMS FOLLOWED BY PLEASANT WEATHER 
—ARRIVALS AT THE VINEYARD. 

CorTraGr Crry, Martha’s Vineyard, Aug. 
8.—The week opened with a cold northeast 
storm. On Tuesday afternoon the weather 
cleared up and has since been fine. Arrivals are 
still numerous, and some of. the hotels have dif- 
ficulty in finding accommodations for their 
ruests. An ardentinterest is being manifested 
in sports and pastimes, and devotees of every 
sort of amusement, from croquet to bicycle 
riding, can be found at the Vineyard. Two of 
the champion croquet players of the country 
have been here this Summer. They were from 
Providence, and their skiJlful manipulation of 
the mallet attracted much admiration. Some of 
the best fancy bicycle riders in the country are 
also here and are receiving marked attention 
from the friends of the wheel. Among them 
are Profs. Wilson and Canary, who have given 
several exhibitions of their skill at the rink this 
week. In a game of polo on “star” bicycles 
Canary won two goals to his opponent’s one. 
Profs. William E. Livesey and Robert J. Agin- 
ton, fancy roller skaters, with the well-known 
lady skaters Carrie Gilmore and Chrissie Mc- 
Clellan, are stopping at the Vineyard for the 
season. 

During the past week the National Temper- 
ance League has been holding meetingsin the 
Tabernacle. The Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, 
the President of the League, explained its plans 
and purposes at length. 

La Petite Louise Marguérite, the name by 
which Miss Louise Nicholson loves to be known, 
issummering at the Sea View House. She is 18 
years old and a musical prodigy. 

The Neptune Sailing Club, of Norwalk, Conn., 
arrived here last week on its annual cruise in 
the schooner Jacob TI. Housman. They will re- 
main for some time in these waters. Among the 
members of the club are Commodore C. H. 
Tompkins, gf New-York; the Rey. H. 8. Gum- 
hart, Greenpoint, Long Island; W. F. Hyatt and 

. H. Marston, of Brooklyn. 

The birthday of the late Prof. Agassiz, for 
whom Agassiz Hall in this place was named, 
was commemorated on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings by the pupils of the Sum- 
mer Institute in an_ appropriate manner. The 
programme consisted of songs, essays, and in- 
strumental music. 

The second full dress hop of the season oc- 
curred on Thursday evening at the Sea View 
House and was numerously attended. I[t was 
one of tbe most enjoyable events of the season. 

Miss Eliza Coles, of Glen Cove, Long Island, is 
visiting her brother at his Highland cottage. 

Mr. E. B, Tuttle and family, of Brooklyn, 
bave arrived for the season. 

Mrs. Charles Hoxie, of Brooklyn, is at the 
Pierce Villa. : 

A. Stanton, of Rochester, N. Y., is summering 
at No. 22 Rock-avenue. 

George H. Campbell, T. A. Rothschild, D. D. 
Youmans and wife, George Salmon, wife, and 
children are among’the New-Yorkers at the 
Sea View House. 

John T. Reinier, Jr., of New-York, is at the 
Island House. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, N, J.. 
and Mrs. Archibald Robinson, of New-York, are 
at the Robinson Cottage, Sea View-avenue. 

At the hi gg Cottage, among late ar- 
rivals, are Mr. BE. D. Hewins and family, Mre. 
Edwin Hoyt and children, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills and children, of New-York, and Miss Kittie 
Hoyt, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Among late arrivals at the Wesley Hcuse are 
J. D, Paxton and wife, J. W. Paxton, and J. W. 
Paxton, Jr., of Schenectady, N. Y. pla 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wiicox, and Mr. W,‘@, Van 
Ness, of New-York, are at Miss Dias’s, cook- 
avenue. 

Mrs. A. C. Gardner and son and Miss Gardner. 
of New-York, are at the Tower Cottage. 

Mr. Maeder, the New-York violinist, and Mas- 
ter Harry Brandon, the boy soprano, are guests 
of the Rev. Dr, Shackelford at his cottage at the 





Highlands 














NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT) § 
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HOTEL: KEEPERS SATISFIED WITH 
THEIR PROFITS. 

THE SEASON AT ITS HEIGHT AT RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS—CHESTNUTS IN NEW SHUOKS 
ABOUT MR. EVARTS. 

RICHFIELD Sprines, Aug. 8.—This is the 
week in August and about the day of that week 
when it becomes the duty of those who are 
writing from the Summer resorts to boldly an- 
nounce that “the season 1s now at its height.” 
In some other. resorts the bare thought 
makes hotel keepers shudder, for fortune has 
been unkind, having given them a limited 
Summer business, and they are, to quote 
a high authority on games of chance, 
away, away behind the lighthouse. 
seen the weeks slip past and the debit has not 
yet balanced the credit column. They see a few 
weeks remaining, not more than half a dozen at 
the most, in which must be realized, if ever, the 
expectations of a good season that were enter- 
tained in early July. ‘May they all prosper as 
we have this year” is the generous thoucht of 
the landlords and cottagers of the Springs as 
they count the nightly balance in their tills.. A 


season’s ‘*height” here means several things. It 
means that the hotels are well nigh full; that the 
cottagers have stowed away the Jatest arrivals, 
in cots up under the eaves; that tandems, dog 
carts, village carts, Surrey carts, phaetons, in 
fact, the whole catalogue of wheeled vehicles 
are outon the roads morning and night; that 
the pupils of the riding master have come out 
from behind the hedges and are boldly cantering 
upand down the principal streets in plain view 
of the piazzas; that the hopsin the New Amer- 
ican and the Spring House have less wall flow- 

ers and more gallants; that a fancy ball is on 

the tapis; that the old fellows are growing fair- 

ly frisky under the infiuence of the sul- 

phur waters and hardly use their canes in 

getting about; that the Winter School 

of Christian Philosophy has acquired 

funds for the next campaign against sin; that 

Proctor and Welch think after all that this ig a 

fairly good world to live in. The height of the 

season actually finds three couples buried in the 

depths of love and the prospect blithesome 

enough for three wedding marches in three 

metropolitan churches early next Winter. It 

finds story telling a favorite pastime at night on 

the hotel piazzas. It gives to the world several 

stories which are supposed to be free of all chest- 

nut odors. 

The name of William M. Evarts figures in 
many of these reminiscences, and great was the 
entertainment afforded a group of listeners at 
one of these recent séances. The jackass story 
was told and was revived with the respect due 
ifs great age. It was well told, however, and 
with one ortwo additions to the original that 
gave it spice. New-Jersey and not Spain was 
laid as the scene of the barter between 
Mr. Evarts and the owner of the _ beast, 
and Mr. Evarts was described as having person- 
ally tagged the animal and put it into the hands 
of the expressman. The tage bore in his own 
handwriting the words “ William M. Evarts, 
Windsor, Vt.”’ Just before the train moved off 
it occurred to Mr. Evarts that as it was a 
particularly noisy brute it might attract 
attention enough on the journey for some wan- 
dering newspaper man to chronicle that “a 
noisy jackass named William M. Evarts passed 
through our village yesterday bound for Ver- 
mont.” Some explanation he thought was 
needed to allay suspicion, and he accordingly 
borrowed a pencil and prefaced the address with 
the word “for” in very large capitals. 

When the laughter had subsided, a Rhode 
Islander contributed a story that he had never 
seen in print. The Legislature of his State had 
resolved to invite President Hayes and his Cabi- 
net to become the guests of Rhode Island, and it 
authorized Gov. Van Zandt to draw upon the 
Treasury to the extent warranted by such an un- 
usual event. Mr. Evarts was quartered with 
a gentleman who maintained his own barber and 
kept his own billiard tables. The barber’s place 
of business was located in the billlard room on 
the third floor. Some repairs were being made 
to the room, and tbe barber's chair, with other 
pieces. of furniture, was in the uphols- 
sterer’s possession. Along in the forenoon 
a member of the Governor’s staff who had 
been deputed to hunt up Mr. Evarts and 
acquaint him with the day's programme ap- 
peared and was told that the Secretary was 
probably up stairs in the billiard room. When 
the ofticer returned to the parlor he was con- 
vulsed with laughter. The host and his friends 
were let into his secret and they quietly fol- 
lowed him into the billiard room. On peering 
in they saw a_ picture. Lying upon one 
of the billiard tables, with its white 
covering spread like a shroud from _ his 
chin to his feet, and with his head supported by 
a pillow made of a coat stuffed into one of the 
pockets of the table, was Mr. Evarts. The bar- 
ber was solemnly engaged in the discharge of 
his professional duty and Mr. Evarts was lis- 
tening with evident interest to his description 
of Providence and her people. He never winced 
when the explorers came in, simply remarking 
that this was his first introduction to Rhode 
Island, and While he could certify to the skill of 
her barbers, he feit compelled to withhold his 
indorsement of their custom, which had proba- 
bly come down from the days of Roger Will- 
jams, and no doubt was venerated on that ac- 
count, of placing a customer on the flat of hig 
back when he desired to be shaved. 

Then an Indiana gentieman had a piece of 
bric-a-brac which he held up to view. President 
Hayes and his cabinet were traveling through 
Hoosierdom when the train stopped at one of 
the malarial townsin the southern end of the 
State. The natives gathered around to listen to 
one of Mr. Haves’s agricultural speeches. The 
men were slouchyin appearance. The women 
were barefooted and wore calico dresses—about 
all they did wear, asthe narrator declared. The 
whole community looked as if it was slow- 
ly recovering from an attack of chills, and 
fever. The gathering was voluble, enough and 
through two or three spokesmen more venture- 
some than the rest, declared, ‘We uns under- 
stand there’s been a change of gover’ment and 
you uns are ontop. We uns hear that you uns 
have aright smart live Yankee Guv’ner along, 
and we uns want to see him.” Goy. Van 
Zandt, of Rhode Island, was accordingly intro- 
duced after Mr. Hayes had finished, and then 
there was a chorus from the crowd: ‘'Give we 
uns the lean un inside the car. We want to 
hear him talk.”” Mr. Evarts had just enjoyed a 
good dinner and was only half way through his 
cigar. Finally, as the chorus increased and: Mr. 
Hayes himself grew importunate, the Secretary 
of State removed his cigar and drawled out his 
acquiescence with *“ Well, Mr. President, I sup- 
pose I shall bave to, as this town appears to be 
about cabinet size.” 

Then somebody remarked that there was talk 
of nominating the new Senator for Governor 
this Fail, and somebody else drawiled out: ** The 
farmers when they have an aged horse to whom 
they desire to impart some appearance of friski- 
ness and vigor follow a curious habit, They 
tuke bim out and rub him gently with a corncob 
behind hisears. It does seem as if some of the 
Republicans were getting their corncobs ready 
tor the old fellow.” 

The springs boasts of a tally-ho—one of those 
lumbering vehicles that was quite the rage in 
England at one time, afterward was the correct 
thing in New-York, and now is an object of tast 
disappearing surprise in the rural districts of 
the Eanpire State. This tally-ho is driven by an 
eminently practical gentleman, who is prepared 
to stow away in its interior and upon its top al! 
who desire to take a drive to Cooperstown, 
distant about a dozen miles. he trip 
is regarded by the ladies as ‘perfectly love- 
ly.” The region through which runs the road 
is accounted one of the most charming in the 
State. The tally-ho leaves the Springs in the 
morning and returns the same night, after hav- 
ing afforded its passengers an opportunity to 
visit Three-mile Point and Five-mile Point on 
Otsego Lake,and satisfy their hunger at the 
Cooper House inthe village of Coopérstown. 
Almost everybody who visits the springs takes 
at least one drive and in thetai!ly-ho. The 
journey is an excellent anti-dyspeptic. 

The following persons have recently regis- 
tered at the hotels: 

Spring Howse.—Mr. and Mrs. C. Kilmer, George T. 
Hanning, Louls Lutz, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Lyons, R. 
W. Nathan and Miss Nathan, Dr. Charles L. Wilson 
and wife, W. D. Everett, Mije, de Berger, Francis H. 
Leggett. C. J. McLean, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Halienbeck, . . Van Zandt, Delano C. Cal- 
and Mrs. George 98S. Squire, Mr. 

. C. A. Fitch, Mr.and Mrs. L. A. Jackson, 
Charles G. 'lrautwain, Mr. and Mrs. James Moir, Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. came. H. A. Williams, Louls de 
Bebian, S. M. saunders, J. L. Dudley, 8S. Gruner, W. 
H. Maloney, Charles J. Maloney, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Robinson. Jr., Dr. George M. Lefferts, Mrs. J‘homas 
itichardson, Miss Richardson and Edwand ©. Richard- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. McLean, Samuel D. 
Babcock and the Misses Babcock, (3,) Mrs. R. T. 
Woodward, Miss Clara W. Moss, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Babcock, Dr. Howard Pinkney, Miss Grace Gurney, F. 
J. Zimmerman, Enrigue Arencibia, Mrs. Joshua J. 
Henry, Miss Julia Herrick Henry, Ambrosia D. Henry, 
Justice John J. Gorman, Paul Le Fatvre, Parker P. and 
Miss Clark, S. 8. Granshaw, Mrs. Charles Schneider, Dr. 
Arthur Hills, Miss ¥. J. Thompson, M. 8. Thompson. 
Mr. und Mrs. C. H. Allen, and Miss M. McNamee, 
of New-York; Mr. and Mrs. James 8. Coates, Miss 
H. L. Coates, Mr. and Mrs. William Howell, Miss B. 
T. Howell, Miss EK. Howell, Miss Lilllan H. 

Charles B. Howell, Mr. and Mrs, 
and Mrs. H. G. Stelwagon, Mrs. G. M. Jones, Mrs. K. 
B. Landell, Mr. and Mrs. Wistar Morris, A, P. Trotter, 
and J. 8. Brown, of Philadeiphia; Miss Gardiner, 
Miss Houghtaling, Dr. John Morgan, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles P. Cocks, Miss Fields, Mr. and Mra, J. P. 
Durfey, Miss Lulu Durfoy, Mr. and Mrs, A.B. Mott, and 
P.M. Dungre,of Brooklyn; John P.Owens, Miss Theresa 
Carroll, Miss Kittie Owens, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lock- 
art, Mrs. James McQuade, Mra. John Hopkins, Alma 
O’ Hara, Miss Jennie McCall, J. J. Brownel!, William 
L. Watson, Franklin T, Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Gilbert, M. O. Terry, H. D. Pixley, the Misses Stock- 
ing, Henry Hopson, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Bacon, 
Mr. and irs. William H. Taylor, Charles H. Childs, 
John P. Owens, Miss Theresa Carroll, and Harry C, 
Devereux, of Utica; Miss G. fF. McNamee and G. N. 
Hispitt, of Staten Island; W. 8. Brown, of Tarrytown; 
Mrs. EB. A. vans and Miss Kvans, of Binghamton. 

New American.—Dr. Rice, William Johnson, R. O. 
Mr. Horatio Keed and wite, W.N. Gil- 
MissJ. M. Sherman, Miss M. A. Fran- 
Strong, Miss A. Strong, Mrs. J. W. 
F. D. Tappan, Miss Tappan, 
Bryan Lawrence, | 2 

Miss Mamie Earle Dr.. .J.. 
Spann, J. L. Kates, G. H. Haulenbdeck, 
‘Yhomas F. Murtha, J. B. Van Wagener, John H. 
Masterton and wife, tbe Hon. William kh. Grace and 
family, D. A. Levy, the Rev. J. B. Wasson and wife, 
the vk, Mt. Oregah, Henry Rosner, F. W. Stephenson. 
Mrs. f-4V. Stephenson, Mrs. John Morris White, A. B. 
Darling and wife, Alfred H. Smith and wife, Miss 
Grace F. Smith, Miss Jessie C, Smith, Fritz Dickel, Dr. 
Governeur M. Smith, 

Emily M.. Smith, Miss Julia C. wrall, A. Holiday and 
wife, Ally B. Holiday, F. Scheittin, Miss L. Scheittin, 
Miss Mary Scheittin, Miss Kdwina Scheittin, Miss 
Helina Scheittin, Melville C. Day, Mrs. Mmma KI- 
dridge, "B. 8, Henning, R. W. Nathan, Miss Annie 
, Nathan. New-York: D. J. Tyson. Staten 
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DR. J. S. DELAVAN DROWNED. 
_———— 5 
HIS BOAT UPSET IN TUPPER’S LAKE—NAR- 
ROW ESCAPE OF MRS. DELAVAN. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Dr. J. Savage 
Delavan, of this city, a member of the State 
Board of Health and one of the owners of the 
Delavan House, was drowned in Tupper’s Lake, 
in the Adirondacks, yesterday. Dr. and Mrs. 
Delavan arrived by stage at the Saranac Lake 
House Friday, July 31, and started on the fol- 
lowing day up the lakes with A. C. Clark, an old 


guide who had been with him year after year 
for several bea for Tupper’s Lake House, 
where they had been stopping up to the time of 
the accident, Yesterday morning the doctor, his 
wife, and the guide started on a fishing ex- 
cursion to Fish Hawk Bay, in Tupper’s Lake. 
At about 12 o’clock they started for Tup- 
per’s Lake House for dinner, as was arranged 
on leaving in the morning. As they were about 
to move the doctor saw a large hawk. Having 
ashotgun in readiness in the boat, he seized it 
and partly rose and fired at the hawk. The gun, 
being heavily loaded, kicked, and as he changed 
his position the boat capsized. Mrs. Delavan 
says they ali went down. She came to the sur- 
face first and then Clark, the guide. She says 
she saw Clark attempting to climb on the boat, 
which was upside down at the time, and said to 
him, ** Where is the doctor?” He made no re- 
ply, but went down again. She saysshe has no 
recollection of seeing the doctor after going 
down the first time. Just before the accident 
the doctor looked at his watch and said it 
was 11:55. 

Mr. McClure, the proprietor of the Tupper’s 

ke House, knew that they had no lunch, and 
as they did not come back to dinner or supper 
he thought it very strange and senta boat to 
look forthem. The rescuing party found Mrs. 
Delavan all twisted up with the fishing tackle, 
which tied herto the boat and prevented her 
drowning. She floated around in the water at- 
tached to the boat from about 12 until about 9 
o’clock, when she was rescued. Dr. Delavan was 
a graduate of the Albany Medical College, pur- 
sued special studies in Paris, and afterward be- 
came a homeopath. During the war he servedwitb 
distinction as Assistant Surgeon of the First 
Connecticut Artillery, and was one of the first 
pension examining surgeons appointed by the 
Government. While a resident of Geneva, 
Switzerland, between 1872 and 1876 he was for a 
year United States Vice-Consul. On the orgam- 
zation of the State Board of Health in 1880 Dr. 
Delavan became a member, being one of the 
three Commissioners appointed by the Governor 
and the homeopathic representative thereon. 
In 1884 upon the expiration of his term he was 
reappointed. His work on the board was of the 
highest character, and his services as Chairman 
of the Committee on Effuvium Nuisances were 
warmly commended. 








DR. MORGAN DIX, 


HIS ADDRESS IN AWARDING PRIZES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 
Sewanee (Tenn.) Letter to the Nashville American. 

Dr. Morgan Dix, of New-York, was se- 
lected to present the various medals of gold and 
silver to the winning contestants for the ath- 
letic prizes last Friday afternoon. This he did 
to the delectation of the audience, his quaint 
humor and happy, good-natured bonmots break- 
ing out at most unexpected times and places. 

He said there were two questions one had al- 
ways to answer when first visiting in Europe or 


America, and had no doubt if he werethen sit- 
ting by the side of one of the pretty young la- 
dies in the hall he would have to answer both 
of them. 

1. “Were you ever at Sewanee before?” 
(Laughter. } 

2. “* How do you like it?” 

He could say of a truth that this was his first 
visit and that he liked it immensely. [Applause.] 
(The doctor has never been here before, but he 
has very clearly ‘* been there,” several times.) 
At the station in New-York he pitied the ticket 
agent’s ignorance. When he asked for “a 
through ticket to Sewanee,” the agent inauwired: 
‘Where is Sewanee?” [Laughter.] ‘* Why,” he 
asked, ‘‘did you never hear that sweet old sone, 
‘way down upon the Sewanee River??” Yes] 
he had heard of the song, but never of the 
locality. ‘*And after I got here,’ the doctor 
continued, “I discovered I was quite as ignorant 
as the agent—for I soon found the Sewanee River 
wasn’t in Tennessee atall!” [Renewed laughter. ] 
The doctor paid a noble tribute to the University 
of the South. He should sing its praises here- 
after wherever he might go. He had never seen 
a more gentlemanly, earnest, manly corps of 
students, and predicted that this would soon be 
one of the grandest universities of the country. 
He was absolutely surprised to see the progress 
it had made in 10 years, while his own alma 
mater was now in its one hundred and twentieth 
year. Invited to attend an examination this 
morning in Greek, he didn't know which more 
to admire, the hard and knotty Greek texts and 
Greek roots hurled at the students or their ad- 
mirable recitation. He had never seen itex- 
celled anywhere. 

He concluded with the statement that he had 
been one of a committee to select the best of 
several original essays and had experienced the 
greatest difficulty in doing so, but they had 
finally determined to award the Browne Cup to 
G. L. Crockett, of Texas; subject, ** The Higher 
Law.” This is the second prize essay contributed 
by Mr. Crockett during the session. 





GOLD COIN BY MAIL. 
From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 1. 
For more than six weeks past.a rumor 
has been current that large amounts of Govern- 
ment treasure were being transferred from the 
San Francisco Sub-Treasury to the Sub-Treas- 
urer at New-York. After a thorough investiga- 
tion a reporter of the Chronicle succeeded yes- 


terday in discovering that the reports were not 
without foundation. It was definitely ascer- 
tained that during the present and past weeks 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in gold 
coin had been sent by mail from this city to 
New-York. When questioned upon this subject 
yesterday a well known business man who has 
thoroughly studied the matter said: “I am posi- 
tive that large shipments of gold have recently 
been made to Gotham by mail. In fact, I have 
seen the moncy sent down from the Sub-Treas- 
ury, packed in boxes, myself. It is sent down by 
a colored expressman and the treasure is guard- 
ed by one mail clerk. At the Post Office the 
money is put up in four-pound sacks and then 
yacked in rawhide trunks, each receptacle hojd- 
ng exactly $100,000. Take the present week, for 
instance, and by days the mail shipments were: 
On Tuesday, $300,000; Wednesday, $200,000; 
Thursday, $200,000, and to-day, $100,000."" “* But 
is there not a certain amount of negli- 
gence displayed in guarding this treas- 
ure ?” ‘* Yes, it would seem so. The rawnide- 
bound trunks containing the vast amounts of 
treasure are placed on trucks and taken over on 
the Oakiand boat, watched by the _ railroad 
postal clerk only, and, in fact, I think he is the 
only guard over the money until it reaches its 
destination. Any person caa raw his own con- 
clusion as to the amount of negligence displayed 
by the Treasury officials.” Beyond this the 
gentleman would say nothing, and the investi- 
gator next questioned the Post Office officials. 
They would throw no Nght upon the subject. 
Ot course, treasure could be carried as well as 
packaves of merchandise by mail. They would 
neither confirm nor deny the reports, 





A CEDAR GROWING FROM AN OAK. 
From the Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union, Aug. 1. 

M. J. Brundage, late of this city, sends 
from Challenge Mills, Yuba County, to the 
Record-Union a photograph taken by him of a 
singular growth. It represents a mountain oak, 


2 feet in diameter at the ground, and 15 feet in 
height, at a point where it appears, af some time 
quite remote, to have been broken off. Each 
side of this break, which evidently left a cup- 
like indentation, grow out on one side and up on 
the other limbs bearing the usual foliage. But 
from the point of the supposed break, 
rises out of the oak, and growing’: firm- 
ly from it, a cedar tree, which is 
about 18 inches in diameter, and _ rises 
straight as an arrow between 25 and 30 feet. It 
is as shapely and handsome a cedar as one could 
wish to see. It is situated about three miles 
from Challenge Mills and is in the high Sierras. 
Itisa remarkable curiosity, and is so regarded 
by all who visit it. Whether the cedar grows 
after the manner of a graft, or whether it has a 
tap root extending down through the oak, are 
questions to be determined. Only one instance 
recalled of a similar growth is in the Calaveras 
grove of big trees, where some years ago was 
seen a small sugar pine growing out ot the fork 
formed at agreat height by-a limb and the trunk 
of one of the giant sequoias. Evidently the su- 
gar pine seed, being there lodged, tound suste- 
nance sufiicient after germination to feed ithe 
pine growth. 





GUNS FOR THE ITALIANS. 
From the Paris American Register. 
The first of four immense guns ordered 
by the Italian Government, and intended for 


coast defense, has just been constructed at 
Friedmch Krupp’s factory in Essen. The mon- 
ster, itself weighing 120 tons, was tested at 

eppen, whither it was transported on two 
specially constructed trucks, each weighing 89 
tons, connected by a smaller one weighing 10 
tons. Two hundred and ninety-five kilos of 
powder are required to propel a shell of 1,050 

jlos, the guaranteed distance of 15 kilometers, 
or upward of 9 miles. 





KILLED BY THE CARS. 
Provipence, R. I., Aug. 8.—The 1:30 P. 
M. express train from Boston on the New-York, 
Providence and Boston Railway to-day struck 
and killed George. E. Barstow, who was at work 
repairing the abutment of the bridge over the 
Pawtucket River. 


GOOD RACING ATSARATOGA) 


Se 


4 FINE DAY, 4 FAST TRACK, AND, 


A LARGE ATTENDANCE. 
‘SAPPHIRE, KIRKMAN, RAPIDO, ROSIERE; 


AND QUEBEG WIN—SURPRISES IN ccna 
THIRD AND FOURTH RACES, 

Saratoaa, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Thig was’ the 
ninth regular day of the first meeting. The 
weather was perfect and the traci very fast, 
The attendance was large. Following are the 
details of the racing; 

First RACK.—Purse $400, entrance $10, to co 
to the second horse; for maiden S-year-oldgs; 
those not having run second for araceof the 
value of $1,000 at this meeting allowed 5 pounds; 
three-quarters of a mile: Starters—Sapphire, 
Vesta, Violin, Guydette, Roger Eastman, Mid« 
dlesex, and Maggie May. Betting—Seven to 
five against Sapphire, five to two against 
Vesta, seven totwo against Guydette, three to 
one against Roger Eastman, seven to one against 
Violin, twelve to one against Maggie May, and 
twenty-five to one against Middlesex. Pools—~ 
Sapphire, $40; Vesta, $30; Guydette, $20: 
field, $30. Sapvhire won, with Guydette second, 
Roger Eastman third.’ Time—I:17%. Vesta, 
Guydette, ana Sapphire were the first off, with 
Roger Eastman last. They ran in this order 
most of the way, Sapphire winning cleverly by a 
length and a half, Guydette second, Vastman 
third, Mutuals paid $13 20. 

SECOND RAcr.—The Virginia Stakes, for 25 
year-olds; $25 entrance, play or pay, with $700 
added; the second to receive $150 and the third 
$50 out of the stakes; those not having won 
sweepstake race of the value of $1,000 owed 
8 pounds; maidens allowed? pounds: five fur- 
jongs: Starters—Tartar, five to one against: 
Georgie H.,seven to one against; Kirkman, four 
to one against; Faience, ten to one awainst? 
Enright, nine to five against; Wanderoo, tem 
to one against; Colonel Cowan, tweive to one 
against; Pat Sheedy, fifteen to one arainst¢ 
Bonita, eight to one agatnst; Silver Cioud, 
four to one against; Mollie McCarthy’s Last, 
twelve to one against. Poois—Enright, $1304 
Tartar, $50; Kirkman, $40; Baldwin's pair, $404 
Georgie $82; field, $50. Kirkman won, 
McCarthy's Last second, Georgio H. third. Time 
—1:0334. After a long delay at the post Fatence 
umped off with the lead, Colonel Cuwan second, 

anderoo third. Faience held the jead for @ 
half mile, when Kirkmay went to the front and 
won handily by a length, McCarthy's Last second, 
Georgie H. third. Mutuals paid €39 90. 

THIRD RAcY.— Purse $500, of which $100 to sec- 
ond, and the entrance money, $15 each, to be 
divided between the second and third; winners, 
since July 20, of any race of the value of $1,500 
to carry 3 pounds extra; of two such races, 2 
_— extra; horses beaten at Saratoga and nog 

aving won a race since July 20 allowed 4 
pounds; those not having won a race this yeas 
allowed 14 pounds; maidens allowed, if 4 years 
old, 18 pounds; if 5 years or upwards, 0 
pounds; one mile and five hundred yardst 
Starters—Matinée, Binette, Ranido, Koscius- 
ko, Bob Miles, Favor, and Boatman. Hot« 
ting—Matinée, ten to one against; Binette, 
two to one against; Rapido, twenty to one 
against; Kosciusko, three to one against; Bot 
Miles, twelve to one against; Favor, seven te 
five against, and Boatman, six to one against. 
Pools—Binette, $55: Kosciusko, $40; Favor, 
$100, and the tield, $55. Favor, Bob Miles, and 
Boatman were the first off, but the last named 
soon took the lead and led past the stand, wher 
Favor went to the front. Thus they ran until 
well into the stretch, when Rapido came up and 
won easily by a length, with Kosciusko second 
and se third. Time—2:144%. Mutuals paid 
$128 40. 

FouRTH RAcE.—Purse $400, of which $50 to 
the second, and the entrance money, $10 each, to 
be divided between second and third; the win- 
ner to be sold at auction; highest entered price 
$2,000 ;if entered to be sold for less allowed 1 pound 
for each $100 down to $1,400, and 2 pounds fos 
each $100 below the latter price; an extratallow< 
ance of 5 pounds for horses beaten more thun 
once at Saratoga this year and not having won 4 
race since July 20; one mile: Starters—Rosiere, 
Thady, Pat Dennis, Charlie Marks, Grismer, Ba« 
nana, Girofla, Wellington, Malaria, and Whizgie.« 
Betting—Six to one against Rosiere, eighteen to 
oue against Thady, seven to one each against Pat 
Dennis, Charlie Marks, and Girofia, twenty-five 
toone against Grismer, three to one against 
Banana, fifteen to one against Wellington, 
eight to one against Malaria, two to one against 
Whizgig. Pools—Whizgig, $100; Banana, $75; 
Rosiere, $40; Charlie Marks, $25; the field, S70. 
Rosiere won, with Charlie Marks second and 
Banana third. Time—1:45. After several falsa 
starts Charlie Marks got off in the lead and 
kept it until close at home, when Rosiere caima 
away and won easily by a length, Charley 
Marks second and Banana third. Mutuais paid 
$58 80. The wiuner was sold to James Murphy 
for $1,660. . 

Firrn Race.—The Trouble Stakes, a bandican 
steeplechase, $50 entrance, half forfeit, or only 

$10 if declared out by July 1, with $1,000 added 
if three or more horses the property of different 
owners start, or half that sum if # less number 
should start; the second horse to receive $200 
and the third $50 out of the stakes; about two 
and a quarter miles: Starters—Abraham, 
Quebec, Major Pickett, Captain Curry, Bourke 
Cockran, and Driftwood. Betting—Eight to 
one against Abraham; two to one against 
Quebec; five to two against Major Pickett; 
eight to one against Captain Curry; six to five 
against Bourke Cockran, fifteen to one against 
Driftwood. Pools—Abraham and Quebec, $90; 
Major Pickett, $80; Captain Curry and Bourke 
Cockrane, $105; Driftwood, $33. Quebec won, 
with Major Pickett second and Captain Curry 
third. Time—4:29. The flag fell to a good start, 
Driftwood being the first to show in front. They 
ran in this order to the water when Major Pick~ » 
ett went to the front. but when about a quarter 
ot amile from home Quebec went to the front 
and staying a bit the longest won a good race by 
a length, Major Pickettisecond by three lengths, 
Captain Curry third. Mutuals paid $22 70. 
i ise iicdintocoes 
ENTRIES AT MONMOUTEL. 
wo INTERESTING STAKE RACES ON THY 
PROGRAMME TO-MORROW. 

The racing at Monmouth Park will be 
resumed to-morrow with the programme in- 
tended for Saturday. There will be seven races, 
jucluding the valuable Champion Stallion Stakes 
for 2-year-olds and the Champion Stakes for ait 
aares, two events which will excite a great 
amount of interest. The full entry list is as foi- 
lows: 

FiRST RACK,—Purse $500, for 3-year-olds; penaities 
and allowances: one mile: 
Pounds. | Pounds. 
.....108! Wickham 1i3 

98) La Syiphide... ......... 93 
«40s MOE RR OMMEINE 6: 6.5 desea as adnews 10a 

Second RacKe.—The Charepion Staliion Stakes for 
1885 for colta and fillies 2 years old, of 3250 each, with 
$5,000 added to a subscription of $5009 each by | 
owners of stallions whose get alone shall be qualifies 
to start; three-quarters of a mile; 15 stullion subscrip~ 
tions: 


Lenox.... 
Helmdal. 


Pounds. | Pounds, 
Bieronet a elGvolops he 

TOECIOSA. 22. we ece eee oo  LIZICYCIOPS. 20. cence eer eeeeee § 
lectric........2.,.. «---L12/Saranac 
Luminous. -....... e006 ey Ban ot To Se ere i! ie 

15] Kiue ng 5 
Brown Duke.... .... -- 115, Burfalo. Seanesduens Wada 113 
Hen All. . 115} ; 

THIRD RACK.—The Champion Stakes for ail ages, of 
#250 ench, hal? forfeit, with $2,500 added; one mile 
anda half: 

Pownds. | 
Louisetta ..-113)Wanda.... . 
St. Augustine ...106 
Kreeland..... oon tae 

FOURTH RACE.—Free handicap s 
enroh, with $500 added; the secon to re 
of the stakes; oue mile and a furlong: 

Pounds. | 
"Ttmckeray. -118/Miss Brewster..... ....- 
Buckstone. -o LOD) Saudoval.. ....csecee cos 
Hazarus.... on OY Eee a ee s 
Tolu 97\ Keene.......,. ENS Oy } 
pe pom ge m.. Wanderment 
Heel and Toe..........-. 0! 

FrevH Race.—The Seaside Stakes; a welter weights 
handicap tay ergo ot 326 each, with $500 added; 
three-quarters of a mile: 

Pounds! 
«-----. 128) Petersburg..., 

whi wa 124) Wanderment 

.. .. 184) Grand Duke. 
mens aoa 

xecutor ape 

SIXTH RACE.-—Purse 3500, for 3-year-olds and up- 

wurd; selling ulhowunces: one mile and a furlong: 


Pounds, 
coctecec cuca 
Miss Woodford..........116 


weepstakes of $26 
recetve $105 out 


Sandoval ....- 
* Hichard L.. 


Greenland 
Fellowplay 


4iHarry Mann............ 
Detective 


Joe Mitche!l!.. 
: Crow VWailace 


SEVENTH RACE.—Hanticap 
course: 


steeplechase, 


Aurelian. ........... 
Japtain Yorke....---- led 
Judge Griffith....-.-. +. 85 
Jim MeGowan 





INGENUITY OF THE SMALL BOY. 
From the Providence Journal, Aug. 7. 

Day before yesterday one of the citizens 
of Pawtucket noticed a small boy, apparently 10 
or 12 years of age, snugly ensconced under the 
bowl of a drinking fountain in front of the Paw. 
tucket Congregational Churoh. Thelittie fellow 
sat there eo quietiy and so caimly tkat the citi. 
zen wondered what if could all be about, and he 
became so interested that be stopped to watch 
him. A few moments later another little fellow 
who stood on the sidewalk, shouted, ** There’s a 

igeon.” The citizen then saw that a pigeon 
Bad alighted upon the edge of the bow! to drink, 
The Httle fellow peered out from under the 
bow! cautiously until he saw the tail of the bird, 
and then, running his hand carefully along tha 
under side ot the bowi, caught the pigeon by 
the legs and wasup andaway. The other littic 
fellow was also going away when the citizen 
hailed him and asked him what his friend was 
going to do with the pigeon. “Sell it,” was the 
reply in a businesslike manner. ‘Do you oatch 
many that way?” was the next query, to whic: 
came the answer: “Yes; me and him caught 1 
the other day.” ““What dot you get apiece fox 
them?” and the answer was, ‘10 cents.” Yes. 
terday morning the citizen noticed the same twa 
boys engaged in the same operation and drové 
them oner and notified the police to put aston 
toit. It must be admitted that the k isan 
mgeneuns one and cannot fail of being success< 
ful, as the bird, all unsuspecting, ie arinkines 

bas being . 








| caught so easily is not. pleasant. 


But the idea that the I Digeons are ¢ 


” 
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ACTOR, MANAGER,AND PLAY 
—_—_—_ 

THE FUTURE OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH-STREET THEATRE. 
\EGOTIATIONS FOR MR. MALLORY’S SHARE 
OF THE MADISON-SQUARE—MR. DALY’S 

SAN FRANCISCO SEASON—NOTES. 

Mr. Bartley Campbell proposes to-con- 
tinue the future of the Fourteenth-Street Thea- 
tre by processes other than those usuaily em- 
ployed in running places of amusement in New- 
York. His purpose is to work up in this city the 
same benefit system which has been successfully 
eonducted in Philadelphia forthe past five or 
tix years, and he has accordingly brought over 
to New-York a Mr. Tuttle who formerly offici- 
ated as Treasurer of the Philadelphia Walnut- 
btreet Theatre, and who is by reason of th’s fact 
supposed to be entirely familiar with the method 
pf operating these benefits. The system has 
been found in Philadelphia to vastiy improve 
the generai theatrical business of that city. It 
bas brought an immense number of new people 
into the list of public amusement patrons and has 
made them firm adherents of the theatre, so 
that all the places of dramatic amusement in 
the city named have been very much helped, 
whether actively engaged in this form of work 
prnot. The system of running these affairs is 
exceedingly simpie. Each theatre has connected 
with it a man who acts as benefit agent. It is 
his business to go to the different societies and 
social clubs, making arrangements with them 
by which for a certain night they are to have 
the privilege of selling among their friends as 
many tickets as they desire, giving the theatre 
60 per cent. of their receipts and taking the oth- 
er half fortheir own treasury. Special tickets 
are printed for the use of the club 50 
that they may be distinguished ‘easily from 
the regular tickets of admission. The or- 
ganization must settle with the management 
of the theatre 24 hours before the performance 
is given, so that no opportunity is left for sub- 
fequent wrangles over the collection of the 
@mount due. The regular sale of tickets from 
the box office is not interfered with at all, and 
the beneficiary receives no share of such re- 
ceipts as come in through this channel. The 


benefits are not announced in the advertise- 
ments of the theatre, but are exclusively of the 
private kind indicated. The attraction, what- 
ever it may be, has therefore every appearance 
of doing a spontaneously large business. The 
thing has been so finely worked in Philadelphia 
that sometimes in certain houses!for weeks at 
hk stretch there have been benefits every 
night. Stars and combinations which share the 
receipts with the theatres are glad enough to 
have this benefit business added to their regular 
source of income, for the reason that while they 
get only asmali division of the receipts from 
this source, they are at the same time just so 
much ahead of what they would be had the ben- 
efits not been resorted to. This arrangement ac- 
counts, in a large measure, for some of the ex- 
traordinary claims made by managers of travel- 
ing combinations regarding the business they 
have done in the Quaker City. Whether the 
benefit system will prove successful in New- 
York is a question of some interest and consid- 
erable doubt. Itis a fact, however, that before it 
was introduced in Philadelphia that city was con- 
sidered one of the worst theatrical graveyards in 
the United States. I can very readily remember 
atime notso many years ago when a number 
of managers were seriousiy considering the ad- 
Visability of cutting Philadelphia out of their 
route altogether. Few companies indeed ever 
expected to do anything to speak of in that place, 
pod a very large majority of those wno did ex- 
ect business were disappointed. At present 
hiladeiphia for any reasonably good theatrical 
attraction is one of the most profitable cities in 
the United States. The change is no doubt 
due in some measure to the natural progress 
of liberal thought, but the small private 
benefit is the institution which has done very 
much more than anything else toward bringing 
about the present condition. People who never 
went to theatres before in their lives haye been 
induced to go just once for the purely philan- 
thropic purpose ot adding to the prosperity of 
some social organization to which they belong, 
and having gone once and made the discovery 
that there is some legitimate enjoyment in en- 
tertainments furnished upon the theatrical 
stage, they have been induced to repeat the 
operation over and over again until they have 
now become habituated to the patronage of 
theatres. Mr. Campbell has succeeded in bringing 
about him a very strong company for the Four- 
teenth-Street Theatre, and he gives it out that 
his season will open on the 30th of August with 
aplay of his own called “ Paquita,” There is 
very little, if anything, known about his future 
conduct of the establishment, and whether be 
continues itas a stock theatre or sends his com- 
pany out upon the road no doubt rests very 
largely upon the success or failure of his first 
production. Itis very much feared among Mr, 
Campbell's friends that he has taken the conduct 
of more enterprises than it will be easy for him 
to runin his somewhat uncertain health, The 
cost of carrying on Mr. Campbell’s large number 
of attractions is very great, and the strain 
upon him will doubtless be rather severe. 
His salary list for the coming season, I 
believe, foots up somewhere in the vicini- 
ty of $6,000 a week. The spectacular play 
called “ Clio,” which is to be the opentng at- 
traction at Niblo’s Garden, has not been mate- 
rially changed since it was produced several 
years ago out West with harrowing results. The 
searthquake scene in this play is to be its princi- 
pai feature, and it is now being built, I believe, 
upon models made by the machinist who ar- 
ranged the earthquake in “ Claudian” at the 
Princess’s Theatre, in London, The story is told 
in the capital named that the machinist was in- 
duced to make this copy of his original model 
upon the understanding that Mr. Campbell had 
secured the American rights in ** Claudian” and 
intended to play the piece in this country. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, who owns the work spoken of, 
did not discover what was going on until Mr. 
Campbell had started with his earthquake model 
for New-York, and he has expressed his anger 
very freely concerning what he terms a 
trick upon him. Whether “Clio” proves to 
be a success or not, it is undoubtedly true 
that the down-town theatres are going 
to be very much benefited by the new Broad- 
way railroad. The great difficulty in reaching a 
place of amusement situated like Niblo’s or the 
former Theatre Comique has been up to the 
present time that no conveyance but the rattling 
oid omnibuses passed within a considerable dis- 
tance of their doors. There have been very 
many people even in my not extensive circle of 
personal acquaintances who, while very much 
desiring to see entertainments placed upon the 
stage of Harrigan & Hart’s or Niblo’s Theatre, 
have refrained from going by reason of the in- 
convenience involved in the trip. The samecon- 
dition in a more limited sense has existed in con- 
nection with the Star and Union-Square The- 
atres, and the managers of all these establish- 
ments, with whom I have talked from time to 
time, assure me in emphatic terms that they 
firmly believe they are going to be very much 

helped by the new cars. " 

* 

* 
There area number of managers in New-York 
who were struck last week with the advisability 


of getting up-some entertainments for the espe- 


cial accommodation of the crowds visiting the - 


city to witness the obsequies of Gen. Grant. The 
experience of Friday and Saturday night has 
convinced them that their first intention, if it 
had been carried. into effect, would have been 
very largely rewarded, and there-is to-day repin- 


ing and sorrow that the experiment was not 
made. One gentleman wanted to puton “Her 
Atonement” for the week at the Star Theatre, 
and would probably haye done so had it not been 
that Mr. Anson Pond, the author and owner of 
the play, emphatically refused to allow his work 
to be employed in what he terms a catch- 
penny enterprise, ‘‘East Lynne” and 
other pieces of that calibre were also 
talked of, and had any one of them 
been produced it would undoubtedly have done 
enough business on Friday and Saturday to 
have amply repaid the investor. It is quite cer- 
tain that the theatrical accommodations of the 
city were in no way equal to the task of holding 
the crowds who, after the weary march of yes- 
terday, were anxious to find some sort of relief. 
On Friday night evory theatre in the city was 
full, even including the Fourteenth-Street, 
where Miss Myra Goodwin is still repeating her 
representations of “Sis,” a play widely regarded 
as an acute illustration of modern idiocy, and 
yesterday afternoon enough seats had been 
secured at all the places of amusement left open 
to give assurance that the crowds would over- 
run their limits. At Wallack’s and the Bijou 
the standing room sign was put out on 
both Friday and Saturday nichts, and hundreds 
of people were turned away from the doors 
quite unable to get admission. Many thousands 
of people who would have spent their evenings 
at the theatres in pursuit of healthy amuse- 
ment found their way into the barrooms, where 
they developed a tendency to howl and other- 
wise distribute a i vermilion hue over 
surrounding objects. Itis thus made clear that 
even if some additional theatres with special 
attractions might have justly been called catch- 
penny enterprises they would have exercised a 
desirable influence upon the crowd. Mr. Dixey’s 
business during the past week has reached 
close upon $6,000, leaving out the vsual 
Saturday matinée. Itis now tically settled 
that he will remain at the Bijou just as long as 
there continues to be money in his entertain- 
ment. Itisnot knownto any at extent that 
Mr. Dixey’s terms have recently n very con- 
piderably advanced. Up to the beginning of the 
ot weather he received for his individual serv- 
ices 10 per cent, of the gross takings at the door, 
When the hot weather set in he felt half inclined 
tocloseup on account of the discomfort of 
acting in the sweltering atmosphere. But he 
was offered just double his former terms to re- 
main, and it was upon this condition that he 
was induced to forego the pleasure of a 
Summer vacation. Of this addition to Mr. Dix- 
ey’s personal incomé the Messrs, Miles & Barton 
~ one-half and Mr. Rice stands the remainder, 
hus, upon a total business of $5,000 a week Mr, 
Dixey receives $1,000, and as the average is not 
likely to fall below that sum every week for a 
ee” long time to come Mr. Dixey is apparently 
in the way of earning a very great deal of money 
By his acting. Mr. Rice says his contract with 
. y jsixew is for a neriod of two years. 


} be presented a 


Dixey says he has no comes wha , and 
continues to declare in ma pee 
sis that he will ew-York upon the 
opening of the Fall season. The Menere. Bich Riieo 
are advertisi mas the attraction. which wil 
their new Hollis-Street Theatre 
in Boston when that establishment. is opened in 
September. — It is, however, ho by the friends 
of both parties and by the gentlemen themselves 
that the affair will be amicably settled. Nego- 
tiations to that end are understood to be pro- 
eg A favorably at this moment, and it is not 
ikely that any_serious attempt will be made to 
interfere with Mr, Dixey’s design of remaining 
in the metropolis, 
* ok 


Mr. T. Henry French is engaged inmaking ar- 
rangements with the Messrs. Mallory by which 
he may purchase their interest in the Madison- 
Square Theatre. It was understood yesterday 
in the limited circle of people who are admitted 


to the confidence of the gentlemen named that 
the agreement was practically consummated, 
and that upon the opening of the season the 
formal transfer of the theatre to Palmer & French 
would be made. The relations between the 
Messrs. Mallory and Mr. Palmer, while not of a 
personally unfriendly character, have not been 
atall timcs pleasant, and, while there has been no 
danger of a serious outbreak between them, 
since Mr. Palmer assumed control of the house 
his partners have felt that they would quite as 
lief sell their interest as continue in the sub- 
ordinate position in which they found them- 
selves upon his accession to power. He has de- 
parted widely from every one of the theories 
of the Messrs. Mallory regarding the conduct 
of a theatre, and they have viewed his opera- 
tions with an absence of thst cordiality of spirit 
which makes partnerships enjoyable. Mr. 
French appears to be investing rather widely in 
theatrical schemes at present. He holds a one- 
third interest in the Grand Opera House, and he 
is also the backer of Mr. ©. A. Chizzola in that 
gentleman’s Salvini enterprise. Mr. French was 
likewise a partner in the scheme to bring M. 
Coquelin to this country, and he will receive 
one-half of the $10,000 forfeit money which the 
Parisian actor must now pay for having broken 
his contract. The very large capital which Mr. 
French has accumulated in a few years of busi- 
ness as a play importer and agent makes it clear 
that there must be an enormous income at- 
tached to that branch of the theatrical calling, 
though the average outside watcher of dra- 
matic affairs totally fails to understand why 
there should be. Still, the margin of profit on 
plays like§** Fédora” and the ‘Silver King,” 
which are purchased in foreign cities at mod- 
erate certainties and are then sold here for 
large percentages of the gross receipts, is im- 
mense. 
*,* 

The alleged actors’ picnic, which was alluded 
to in last Sunday’s issue of THE TrmES, proved 
to be a most dismal fizzle. About the most 
shining light in theatrical life iliumining the 


eccasion was Mr. M. B. Leavitt, and the com- 
pany which sparsely surrounded him was cer- 
tainly not of an elegant character. Aside from 
a vigorous series of epithets deposited upon the 
more or less devoted head of Mr, Leavitt by a 
violently disposed actor named Hooley, there 
was nothing to disturb the serene stupidity of 
the occasion. The timely warning which the 
public received as to the character of this enter- 
tainment was sufficient to prevent the successful 
consummation of its promoters’ design, and 
when people came to understand that there were 
to be no actors of any kind present to be stared 
at in street clothesat 50 cents a head, they simply 
staid away. 


** 

Mr, Augustin Daly-will close-his season in San 
Francisco with the end of the present week, and 
will then start eastward in order that his com- 
pany may have a brief vacation before beginning 
the work of the Autumn. Their first engage- 


ment will not be played in New-York. It is Mr, 
Daly’s intention to open in Philadelphia for two 
weeks and then go to Boston for a fortnight 
more before resuming his occupancy of his 
theatre in this city. The first play to be per- 
formed upon his stage when the regular season 
opens will be Mr. A. W, Pinero’s farcical comedy 
called “*The Magistrate,” which is now run- 
ning with unprecedented success at the 
Court Theatre, London, The piece contains 
a good many elements of interest, and is regard- 
ed as by all odds the best work that has yet been 
furnished by this author, It deals with the 
tribulations of a magistrate holding a highly 
respectable position in the community who is 
led astray by his youthful stepson. The boy 
gets the old gentleman intoa rather disreputa- 
blesuburban hotel much frequented by fast 
young men and their equally accelerated com- 
panions of the opposite sex. The magigtrate’s 
wife, who has practiced a deception upon him 
as to her own age and the age of her son, learns 
that an old East Indian friend of her former 
husband has returned to London. Knowing 
that heisfully aware of her accumulation of 
years and that he is ajso acquainted 
with her present lord and master, she, 
in the fear that he will expose. her 
deception, goes to hunt him up and_ prevent 
him from following that course. When she 
reaches his lodgings she finds that he has gone 
to the suburban resort above mentioned for the 
purpose of taking supper with a friend or two. 
Thither she follows, and while in conversation 
with him in one of the supper rooms the police 
descend upon the establishment, the lights are 
put out, and all the characters are rushed into 
this particular room. The magistrate and his 
stepson succeed in escaping by pumping out 
of a window, but the police capture his wife, 
her sister, the old East Indian, and one or two 
others who are mixed up with the story in a 
minor way. The magistrate and his boy have a 
long race for liberty over back fences and 
through mud puddles, but ultimately they suc- 
ceed in eluding pursuit. The next morning 
the magistrate sits on the cases of the 
people who were arrested, including that 
of his own wife, whois brought into the police 
court under an assumed name, and whom, in the 
first shock of the knowledge that she has been 
into the supper house, he sends up for six 
months. At this point inthe complications he 
goes home in a highly confused condition of 
mind, when a brother jmagistrate, learning how 
affairs stand, opens court, liberates the prison- 
ers, and permits an explanation of the real causes 
of all the trouble, The piece bristles with the 
brightest dialogue, and the incidents follow each 
other witha degree of rapidity that keeps the 
auditors in an almost unbroken condition of 
hilarity. Nothing funnier than ‘“*The Magis- 
trate” has been seen on the London stage for a 
long time,and Mr. Daly believes it will run 
through pretty much all of his season in this 
city. Mr. Pinero, the author, sails for New-York 
about the Ist of September with a. view of per- 
sonally conducting the rehearsals. 


Mr. William T, Carleton, who -controls . the 
country rights in-** Nanon,”’ now being success- 
fully played at the Casino, is engaging his com- 
pany with which to take the piece upon the 


road as soon as itsrun here is finished. His first 
engagement will be at the Philadelphia Chest- 
nut-Street Theatre, beginning Oct. 5, and he 
has engaged Miss Louise Paullin, Mr. George 
Denham, and several others for the principal 
parts, torether with Mr. John 8, Hill, who will 
act as musical director. Mr. Carleton will have 
the original scenery and dresses, and it is the 
present intention to play only this piece dur- 
ing the entire season. The rehearsals of the new 
German comic opera which is to succeed 
“Iwanon” at the Casino are going forward 
rapidly, and the piece will be quite ready to put 
upon the stage by the time Mr. Carleton-begins 
his tour of the out-of-town cities. 


the present week at Wallack’s. ‘Chatter’ is 


be put forward upon 24hours’ notice. Mr. Mc- 


Caull, however, is rather inclined to regret that 
he has arranged to take the * Black Hussar” off 
until up to the end of his term as lessee of this 
theatre. The vitality of the opera has been 
very far beyond what was expected of it and the 
houses have kept up exceedingly well. ‘* Chat- 
ter” is expected to fill its short career in this city 
with acceptable results. Should it prove highly 
successful it will be carried on for a period of 
six weeks;/otherwise it will. be removed after-a 
fortnight. 


** 

Mr. W..A. Mestayer,-who-arrived in New-York 
early in the week from San Francisco and other 
Western cities, his memory of which is suffused 
with pain, will not resume his'travels with ** We, 


Us & Co.” until the early Autumn. The piece, 
which had been very largely successful in the 
East, was a most complete failure in San Fran- 
cisco, and misunderstanding arose which resulted 
in the separation of Mr. Mestayer and his part- 
ner, Mr. Jobn Russell. The partnership had 
been extremely fortunate, for the reason that 
the two gentlemen worked together unusually 
well, and their parting is therefore to be 
regretted on their, own account. Mr. 
Mestayer, after closing his San Francisco 
engagement, as soon .as_ possible came 
East, playin in Salt Lake, Denver, and 
one or two other places on the way. He is now 
make as strong as possi n order to equip 
tober. The combination will hereafter be man- 
aged by Mr. Henry W. Johnson, who was associ- 
ated with Mr. Mestayer and Mr. Russeli before 
their relations were severed. Mr. Russell has 
arranged to take Miss Kate Carleton out star- 
ring next season in a new piece of the light bur- 
lesque order. The lady has been for about a 
year in California, where she has a very pleasant 

ome,and where;her popularity.is exceedingly 
great. 

+ 

Miss Estelle Clayton will begin .her-traveling 
‘season in Williamsburg Sept. 14. She has made a 
number of important changes in her play called 


* Favette,”’ and she is assured by theseveral peo- 
ple to whom she has read the revised manuscript 
that it has been very much improved by the 
alterations. The lady has recently purchased a 
rough diamond weighing 118 carats, and it is to 
be cut and polished for her in this city. The 
stone was brought to this city by a Brazilian 
merchant, who intended to have it cut and 
res ay for his personal use. Miss Clayton, 
earning of its existence, opened negotiations for 
its purchase through an agent, and finally bought 
it for a large sum of money. As s00n as it is 
properly Provared she will wear it in one of the 
scenes Of her play. lf will naturally be made 
considerably smaller by the process of cutting, 
but the opinion of experts to whose considera- 
tion it has been submitted is that it will turn out 
to be one of the largest and clearest diamonds 
in existence. Mr. C. W. Durant, in whose hands 
Miss Clayton’s theatrical interests are held, has 





reo 


spent his Summer between building a large hotel 
in one of the most picturesque portions of the 
ndacks and arranging the jady’s Autumn 


The “*Black Hussar” will be played*for-only~ 


now in quite smooth\running. orderand might. 


reorganizing his comune, ree he proposes to» 
e 
himself for another campaign beginning in Oc-. 
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“tour, Her time is now-completely filled, and her 


com , which @ 
is f: engaged, 
main on the roadun 


* 

Mr. John A. Mackay is now in negotiation for 
the out-of-town rights in a play which is to be 
put upon the stage of a New-York theatre fora 
run, beginning in October. If he succeeds in 
coming to terms with the owner of this piece 
Mr. Mackay will at once organize a company 
and go out starring, beginning his season almost 
immediately after the first representation of the 
piece in this city. Mr. Mackay has received a 
great number of offers of engagement for the 
coming season, but has declined them all, owing 
to his preference for waiting until he should be 
enabled to. start out under the most advanta- 
geous circumstances. The plan which he now has 
in hand looks very well at this distance, and it 
will have the further advantage of very exten- 
sive backing. 


ars to be a pretty good one, 
er ear ey purpose isto re- 
til the ist of May. 


* 

The junior member of the firm of Maubury & 
Overton has been writing a play called the 
“Bread Winner.” Mr. Overton’s method of 
literary composition has been tried with some 
success upon other occasions by writers who 
have accumulated money and reproach in this 
pursuit. Mr. Overton's new play is an ingenious 
compilation of the most starting materials em- 
ployed in the “Woman of the People,” the 
“Colleen Bawn,” the “Shaughraun,” and a 
number of other highly fervid works. He pro- 
poses to bring out his play, which contains 27 
carefully culled situations and seven climaxes, 
in the Fall, and he observes with resignation 
that he is fully aware of the fact that the news- 
papers will treat his embarkation upon the 
troubled sea of dramatic workmanship with en- 
thusiastic condemnation, Mr. Overton’s full 
preparation for that kind of a reception will no 
doubt very largely mitigate the grief which he 
might otherwise feel. He is, however, continu- 
ing to make arrangements for his various other 
enterprises with very considerable industry, and 
he has, in addition to making ready for the tour 
of the “ Wages of Sin,’’ sold to Miss Effie Ellsler 
a play called “‘ Woman against Woman,” in 
which that-young lady will perform during the 
season. 

*,* 

Mr. Sydney ‘Rosenfeld skirmished- around the 
theatres until-a late hour on Friday night trying 
to get the money with which to pay his fine. He 
was unsuccessful and ultimately went to Lud- 
low-Street Jail. Among the people with whom 
Mr. Rosenfeld argued for a long time in his 
attempt to secure the money for his liberation 
was Mr. Conreid, of the Casino, with whom he 
has an arrangement to do about $500 worth of 
work. Mr. Rosenfela wanted Mr, Conreid to 
sign the contract at once and advance him 
the money, but that personage refused to 
consider the proposition, and Mr. Rosenfeld 
wentaway with the Marshal. Mrs, Rosenfeld was 
at the same time in tears at Wallack’s Theatre, 
and although there isa great deal of sympathy 
by reason of her many estimable personal qual- 
ities, she did not succeed in securing the assist- 
ance she sought. Those who met Mr. Rosenfeld 
after all his efforts to secure relief had failed 
said he was for the first time in their knowledge 
dejected and unnerved. He is reported to have 
actually believed, up to the last moment, that 
he would not be punished for his contempt, al- 
though numerous friends had offered wagers to 
him at large odds that he would not get off with 
less than six months’ imprisonment. 

* 


. 

Mr. Lewis Morrtson has been engaged*to-sup- 
port Salvini during the coming tour of that 
tragedian through the United States. This de- 
cision is regarded as disposing of the theory that 
Mr. Chizzola intended to force Mr. Joseph Ha- 
worth to keep his partly made agreement to oc- 
cupy the leading position inthe company. Mr, 
Haworth has madea great personal success in 
“A Moral Crime’ in Chicago. The play is.re- 
ceived fairly well. 





NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE STATE MILITIA. 

The funeral of Robert B. Thompson, a 
war yeteran of Company B, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, Brooklyn, took place last Sunday. 

Commissary Charles H. Covell, Seventh 
Regiment, has resigned. He entered the regi- 
ment as a private in Company C, on Oct. 6, 1853, 
and had served continuously since that date. 
He accompanied the regiment to the front dur- 
ing its term of service in 1861. He wasappointed 
Sergt.-Major on April 10, 1868, and on May 24, 


1881, he was commissioned. Commissary‘of Sub- 
sistence. 


Capt. William Strining, Company B, 
Thirty-second Regiment, Brooklyn, has re- 
signed. First Lieut. William Wood has received 


his commission. Warrants have been granted 
to Sergt. Hugh Morris, Company F, and Corps. 
Ralph Fickett, Company H,and Richard Erbe, 
and Louis Sternecker, Company B. The regi- 
ment will parade for second general rifle prac- 
tice at Creedmoor Monday, Sept. 7. 


The Second Battery, Capt. F. P. Earle 
commanding, paraded 60 men last Wednesday and 
made a very handsome appearance. The forma- 
tion was as a cavalry troop, the Gatlings having 


been left at the barracks, consequently Gen, 
Shaler gave them the right of the division. The 
marching and wheelings were excellent. More 
attention must have been given on this occasion 
than heretofore in regard to the mounts, asa 
better class of horses were in line than usual, 
hence a better parade. After the toil of the day 
Capt. Earle entertained his officers at the Hotel 
Normandie, 


The Ninth Regiment, Col. William Sew- 
ard, Jr., commanding, will go to Creedmoor for 
its final rifle practice Thursday, Aug. 27. The 
Board of Officers has decided to engage fa new 
bandmaster. It issaid that the music supplied 
by the present maestro while the regiment was 
in camp at Peekskill was not altogether satis- 


factory. Warrants have been granted to Sergts. 
J. F, Casserly and L. H. Wenzel, and Corp. J. 
Muller, Company C.; First Sergt.{J. A. Gowans, 
Company D; Sergt. B. Ambruster, Company E; 
Corp. J. A. Brady, Company F; Sergts. J. A. 
Connors and Db. KE. O'Mara, and Corp. W. R. 
Drummond, Company G; Corps. H. C. Brink- 
hard, G. W. Ward, ana J, Moline, Company I, 
and Sergt. N. 8. Croft, Company K. Company 
A is to have its fourth annual picnic at the 
Atlanta Casino on Monday evening, Aug. 81. A 
promenade concert will be given at the same 
a by’Company G, on Thursday nicht. W. R. 

or has been elected a Corporal-in:-Com- 
pany D. 


WHITTIER.IN: THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Letter to the. Lawrence (Mass.), American. 
While spending a part of the month of 





July in Plymouth, N. H., we learned that John . 


G. Whittier, the beloved Quaker poet-of Massa-: 
chusetts, was stopping at the Asquam House in 
the town of Holderness, some seven miles dis- 
tant,andone morning the writer was much 


pleased to receive an invitation from a fnend of 
the poet residing in Plymouth to go over and 
call on the man who has written such stirring 
lines for the cause of human right and freedom. 
When the doctor and myself entered the pleas-. 
ant parlor we found Mr. Whittier seated there 
sbaweny He rose with evident pleasure on 
seeing his old friend,jwhom he greeted cordially. 
On learning that the writer was from Lawrence, 
he inguired after the late Dr. Isaac Tewksbury, 
who was, he said, one of his early teachers 1n° 
Haverhill. In answer to the.question as to 
whether that was the; schoolhouse referred to ‘in, 
his poem commencing: 
“ Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning,” 
he.smiled, and said that it was the identical; one 
of the poem. Mr. Whittier was dressed in a 
sober suit of gray, which, with the quaint use 
of ** thee” and:-** thou” when he addressed us, 
told of the peaceful, quiet sect of Friends to 
which he belongs. We are gladto see that he 
bears hghtly the weight of his 77 years, and that 
he seems to be so free from the various ills and 
weaknesses which age so often brings in its 
train, He was accompanied_on his Summer 
tour by his cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Cartland, of 
Newburyport. The latter, to whom the simple 
Quaker garb and white lace cap gave added 
grace,is the compiler of the beautiful little 
work entitled “Scripture Passages and Parallel 
Selections from the Writings of John G. Whit- 
tier,”’ containing a text and verse for every day 
in the year. As we rode down the hillside after 
bidding the Quaker poet good-bye this verse 
from Proverbs came involuntarily to my mind 
as I thought of him: ““The words-of.the pure 
arepleasant words.”’ 
er 


THE. LAST OF SIX AGED BROTHERS. 
From the Danville-(Va.) Register. 

At Leatherwood, in Henry County, Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Willis Gravely, one of the oldest 
and most esteemed citizens of that county, laid 
down his burden and went .home to rest.. 
Heo was 8 years of age and had spent the 

reater part of his life at his old home. 

e began the manufacture of tobacco in 
1828 with’Mr. Peyton Gravely, 8r., and con- 
tinued mn the business until the beginning of 
the war. He lived ata fine old country home, 
and the latch string always hung on the out- 
side of the door. Mr. Gravely was a member of 
the Christian Church, and died in that faith. 
He was a most excellent citizen and highly’ 
esteemed by his neighbors, but he lived wit 
them 85 years without allowing himseif to hold 
a public office. He is the last of a family of 
brothers who were remarkable for their longevi- 
ty. Mr. James Gravely died at the age of 97; 
Mr. Joseph Gravely (** Uncle Jeff’) was 92 at the 
time of his death; Mr. Edwin Gravely, 93; Mr. 
Louis Gravely, 89, and the late Mr. aeors? 
Gravely, one of the finest old gentlemen in the 
county, passed away at the ripe old age of 97. 
There was also a sister who lived to be 92 years 
of age. 

a mnt 
KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 

St. Paur, Minn., Aug. 8. — Lightning 
struck the house of Nels Enguist,at Bradford, 
Minn., on Thursday night, killing Mr. Enguist, 
aged 64,and a hired man named Wenson. Five 
other persons in the house were severely in- 
jured. remaining unconscious for several hours. 
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'Turk commandin 


CAPTIVE WITH THE MAHDI 
—_—_~——— 

‘BONONI’S THRILLING NARRATIVE 
OF WIS EXPERIENCES. 
SOME.OF THE DOINGS.AROUND EL OBRID— 
SUFFERINGS OF THE PRIESTS.AND NUNS 

—HORRORS OF THE SIEGE. 

The military correspondent ofthe Lon- 
don Daily News has received from Father Bononi 
the following narrative of his experiences in 
captivity with the Mahdi. It is the first account 
from an eye witness of the actual doings before 
and after the taking of El Obeid: “I went to 
Khartoum in 1874. In 1882 El Mek Omar com- 
pletely surrounded us, tightening the cordon 
around, and sent us a summons to surrender, 
stating that if we did not we should be put to 


ethe sword. At this juncture, to our misfortune, 


the officer commanding the Bgyptian troops and 
all his men, who were there to protect us, de- 
clared for Mahommed Achmet. So we deter- 
mined to offer to surrender on condition that 
our lives should be spared and that we should be 
allowed to proceed to Egypt unmolested, These 
terms were granted, and we became prisoners. 
All our cattle, sheep, farming instruments, 
books, and clothes were seized. We were bound 
and marched off to Mahommed Achmet, who 
was then before Obeid. 

““ There were seven of us, and we were led be- 
fore Mahommed Achmet. He informed us that 
it would be necessary for us immediately to 
embrace Islamism. We replied firmly, ‘We can- 
not do this thing nor forsake our holy religion. 
God forbids it; and even were we to do this ‘and 
become Moslems in garb'and outward form, our 
hearts would remain unchanged.’ This bold reply 
greatly irritated Mahommed Achmet. He cried, 
‘Hark ye, accursed infidels! To-morrow is Fri- 
day. I give you time to reflect. If you have 


not embraced Islamism by the rising of to-mor- 
row’s sun, behold, you shall be led forth and ex- 
ecuted as a punishment for your obstinacy 
and disobedience. So have a care and repent 
while yet there is time. I have spoken.’ 
We were during the day visited by several der- 
vishes, who abjured us to embrace Islamism, but 
we replied: ..We give you, Oh, dervishes! the 
same answer as we did to your master—we can- 
not do this thing.’ They were very wroth and 
spat at us and brandished their long swords at 
us. But we trusted in God. The next morning 
we were led forth from the hut built of dhoora 
stalks where we had been confined. We found 
the Arabs drawn up in line. Behind them was 
a vast assemblage of horsemen. Thousands of 
spears and bright swords gieamed and glistened 
in the rays of the morning sun, and we looked 
upon it as it rose and gilded the edges 
of the few mimosa and rocks scattered about on 
that vast yellow sandy plain—we looked upon it, 
as we supposed, for the last time. Never again 
were we to see @ sunrise; our race was run, and 
we, as thousands had done before us, were to die 
martyrs for the faith of our Lord. We had no 
fear. We rejoiced that we were thought worthy 
to die for His sake. As we were led along that 
jon line, marching with firm step and heads 
upright, the Arabs brandished their long two- 
edged swords over our heads, cursing us as we 
assed. And now we reached the spot where 
ahbommed Achmet, the so-called Mahdi was. 
He was mounted on a magnificent dromedary. 

“He cried aloud to us, ‘Oh, Christians! are 
you prepared to embrace Islamism or to have 
our heads struck off from your shoulders)?’ 

hen we, having our trust in God, made 
answer, ‘Oh, Sheik Mahommed Achmet! you 
have vast powers; you command this huge as- 
semblage of warriors, stretching as far asthe 
eye can see. You can order them to do whatso- 
ever seems good in your eyes, and you are 
obeyed; and you also have power over us to 
slay us, for God for some wise purpose has de- 
livered us into you hands, but you have not 
power, Oh, sheik, to make us embrace Islamism. 
We prefer death to doing this thing.’ We one 
and all made this solemn asseveration. There 
was silence all along those dusky ranks, and 
near us stood dervishes with long swords wait- 
ing and longing to do the bidding of 
their master and strike off our heads. But Ma- 
hommed Achmet gazed upward and eastward 
for some time and spoke not. He then 
fixed his eagle eyes upon us with intensity, and 
perceiving we were steadfast in the faith, he 
cried aloud: * Oh, Nazarenes, may Allah the most 
bountiful and merciful, put your hearts right 
and show you the right path;’ and when he had 
thus; spoken he again cried aloud: ‘All ye who 
are here present, sheiks and dervishes, and 
every man under you bearing arms, put up now 
your awords in their ae, fae this is the or- 
der that I give you. Let these Nazarenes be 
conducted to my hutin safety—I have said it!’ 
So we were led off, praising God for having put 
it into the heart of this fierce man to spare us. 
We were conducted to astraw hut. He ordered 
us to sit down and to partake of food with him, 
and he conversed freely and in animated man- 
ner with us, asking our ideas on many subjects. 
‘Be assured,’; he said, ‘of my protection. 
There shail not be a hair of your head injured,’ 

“Our situation became extremely wretched, 
for we lay, squalid, dirty, and naked. Our pri- 
vations were great, for the Mahdi took no fur- 
ther care of us. We were in dirt, with gn 
enough to eat. One layman sank under this 
treatment, and died of low fever; and shortly 
afterward two Sisters sickened and died. I was 
horrified at the miserable deaths of these poor 
wretches, and I resolved to betake myself to the 
Mahdi, come what might. I entered his pres- 
ence and demanded that the terms of our sur- 
render should be honorably fulfilled, and 
that we should be allowed to set off on our 
journey to the land of Egypt. ‘I cannot, 1 
regret, accede to your request,’ Mahommed 
Achmet} replied. * God will not permit it; but 
take now these 10 thaleries, buy with them what- 
soever you may need. Here also is raiment 
wherewith you may clothe yourselves, lt 1s not 
forbidden for you to go to and fro about the 
market, I have given orders that no man shall 
molest you; but youare always, when outside, 
to wear Molsem garments.’ And now the 
time had arrived when the garrison of Obeid, 
which had resisted all assaults so gallantly, were 
compelled to surrender, being on the verge of 
starvation. Their sufferings had been terrific. 
The little corn there was was sold at an enor- 
mous price—$2,200 an arroba. Eggs, though 
they were seldom to be got, weresold fora thale- 
rieeach, The men had become gaunt-looking, 
walking skeletons, with their bones showing 
through their skin. If one was killed or died 
there was none to bury him. The arms of the 
survivors were too weak to dig a grave; there 
the corpses lay rotting. Each day lent new hor- 
rors to the scene. Men dug upjburied carcasses 
of dogs, donkeys, and camels; others stripped 
the leather from the angeribs, (native bedsteads 
on which the mattress is supported by thongs of 
leather transversely drawn across and attached 
to the woodwork.) These thongs they would 
soften in water and then eat. The live donkeys 
were killed and cut up; even the tail would 
fetch 20 reals, and the head and entrails much 
more. Dogs were treated in the same way. 
Others, too, would shoot the foul carrion crows, 
vultures, and kites that hovered around, 

“The grim and ghastly sights to beseen in that 
beleaguered city were enough to freeze the 
blood, and the narrative of those days is too 
horrible to be continued. But the stern old 
refused to surrender; while 
the wretched soldiers were unable to hold their 
rifles, but prowled about like wolves to find 
something to eat, unable to make further de- 
fense. On Jan. 18, 1883, the rebels walked over 
the trenches and entered the Mouderiah and 
other houses. When the dervishes entered the 
dewanof the Mouderiah, the large hall, they 
found the commandant, Achmet Pasha Said, 
sitting in a high carved armchair of stained 
wood, bolt upright, with his arms folded, gazing 
at them een ape They rushed at him and 
would have slain him, but others  in- 
sisted that he should be brought before Ma- 
hommed Achmet. ‘Back, dogs; touch me not,’ 
he cried. * You defile me, base rebels. I will go 
myself before this arch rebel Mahommed 
Achmet, Leadon.’ They instinctively drew 
back, startled at his terrible voice and fierce 
aspect. One is reminded of the old Roman 
whom the jailer was afraid to kill. * Hold his 
hands and search him,’ ordered Mahomined 
Achmet the moment he saw him; and he was 
just in time with this precaution. The old man 
was tren § forth from his breast a revolver, 
and undoubtedly meant to deal death to nis 
enemy. ‘Take the cursed dog of a Turk 
away,’ cried Mahommed Achmet, ‘and sell him 
for a slave by auction in the bazaar. Away 
with him.’ hen was the commandant led 
forth and exposed for sale, but no man durst buy 
him at first; but it happened that an Emir 
passed by that way, and out of derision cried 
out, * Oh, auctioneer, I will surely gfve 680 pias- 
tres for this man.’ So he was knocked down to 
the Emir. Now, when this came to the ears of 
Mahommed Achmet he sent forth an order that 
the commandant should be slain with all speed— 
so some dervishes went from the Mahdi’s pres- 
ence then and there and sought out the com- 
mandant. They heard he was in the house of 
the ,Emir; they went there and ordered that 
Achmet Pasha should be brought forth. He 

resented himself to them with unquailing 
ook and bold bearing as the dervishes drew 
their swords. ‘You havetcome to murder me, 
have you? Cursed, cowardly dogs, I fear you 
not. May your fatker’s grave be defiled. I 
curse them, you, and the foul harlots that bore 
ou. I curse your fathers and mothers 
ack to three generations. All your fe- 
male relations are abandoned women, 
and may the graves of all your 
forefathers be defiled. I curse you all, and F Sued 
vile, false prophet, Mahommed Achmet.’ They 
fell upon him pouring forth these maledictions, 
and he died like a brave man, with the utmost 
fortitude. 1 forgot to mention that on the en- 
tering of the town by the dervishes this gallant 
soldier tried to blow up the magazine and de- 
stroy himself and army with the rebels, but the 
officers prevented him. The dervishes now in 
their rage—for they were cut to the heart by the 
words of the commandant—sought out Ali Bey 
Sberrif: him they also slew, with other officers. 
Now the dervishes returned to Mahommed 
Achmet and told all tnese things to him. He 
burst into a flood of tears, threw dust on_his 
head, and upbraided them for thus spilling 
blood. “Ye be sanguinary men, Qh, ye der- 
ie deeds do not find favor in my 
sig t. 1h 

** Kwal¥#a Abdala El Taishi now arrived at 
Obeid. “Tie first thing he did was to have us 
brought up before him. He then enjoined us to 
embrace Islamism. We replied to him as we had 
to Mahommed Achmet when the same demand 
was made. We were sent back to our house, but 
he sent us an order to deliver up to him the Sis- 


. Isla 





ters, We repiied: * By your o Moslem law } 
women are biddeh to. visit the housed of: 
stran However, on the Ist of April he 

and took the nuns by force, and — life, 
if possible, was now be thelr 10 They were 
distributed as slaves among the Emirs. From 
that day I never poiesoy 9 Sisters, but I know that 
the treatment they received was horrible, most 
horrible. They were afflicted and tormented in 
order that they might be induced to embrace 
ism, but they were steadfast in the faith, 
neither would they deny their Saviour. Some 
time after this these wretched women_ were 
made to go along on foot almost nude to Rahat. 
The Mahdi was there, and they were brought be- 
fore him. Alas! their frail nature could hold 
out nolonger. Their strength of mind as well 
as body was gone. Driyen to desperation, to 
avoid greater degradations and insults, they 
affected to embrace Islamism. They were then 
taken as wives by three Greeks. who themselves 
had become Mohammedans. These men declare 
that they only did this to save the women from 
& worse fate, and that the marriage is really one 
in name only, I therefore consider them to be 
deserying of the highest honor, for by so doing 
they inourred great risk of life, 

On the 20th of April.I was sent myself to 
Rahat with my two companions, and kept there 
till the 30th of August, when we were conducted 
back to El Obeid with heavy chains round our 
necks after the manner of conducting criminals 
in the country. We were again released, and 
dwelt in a house of Es Sherrif Mahmoud, full 
liberty being given to go to and fro about the 
town, and even in its neighborhood, 

And now the day of my deliverance was at 
hand. Little attention was paid to my ingoings 
and outgoings. Famine stalked through the 
town, and it was full of that direst of diseases— 
smallpox. Men were dying—masses of corrup- 
tion—right and left. As the Egyptian soldiers 
had done during the siege the Arabs were doing 
now—actually digging up skeletons of carcasses 
buried pears back, There was littie corn; it was 
sold at 50 reals an ardeb, It was tound that many 
merchants who had fled from Obeid had buried 
their gum in the ground. This, though it had 
become rotten, was now dug up and eaten by. 
hundreds. Terror was struck into the hearts of 
all the Arabs when the news of your victory 
at Abou Klea and at Metemma arrived. You 
were looked upon as invincible, and the Arabs 
flatly refused to appear in arms against the 
British. The whole army, had you advanced, 
intended flying to the mountains and deserts, so 
you would have walked in to Khartoum or gone 
wherever you pleased without the least opposi- 
tion. But every single movement of the British, 
their intentions even, were well known and 
spied out and swiftly reported. You were sur- 
rounded by spies, they dwelt among you. So it 
came to pass that your intention of giving up 
the game was quickly known, and the Arabs 
took courage who before had been thrown into 
a perfect panic. ‘The Inglezi are retreating, 
are retreating !’ was shouted and passed along 
all over Kordofan, from sakeyeh wheel to 
sakeyeh wheel, by camel, by donkey, and swift 
messenger. 

“The dervishes rule the-country with a rod of 
iron—so much for these people fighting for 
their liberty. Patriots, indeed! The dervishes 
and the men who fight are a perfect terror to 
the poor peaceful inhabitants, who only wish to 
be allowed to tillthe land, but they are forced 
to take arms everywhere. if they do not they 
are made slaves, their villages pillaged, and their 
wives and maidens carried off for the use of the 
dervishes and their officers. Often these poor 
downtrodden villagers are massacred. And this 
is what some people in England call ‘ fighting 
for their country.’ There was regular-:news.sent 
between Khartoum and Obeid.” 





THE MANCHESTER HORROR. 


SEVEN PERSONS BURNED TO DEATH ‘IN’ THE 
WEBSTER BLOCK FIRE. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Aug. 8.—The~hor- 
rors of the Webster Block fire last night are 
multiplying. Seven dead bodies have been ex- 
humed. They are those of Mrs. Philomene 
Campo, a widow, and her two children, Oberlin, 
aged 12 years, and Prosper, aged 9; Mrs. Justin 
Parent and two daughters, Elise, aged 21 years, 
and Lenore, aged 2 months, and Thomas O’Brien, 
aged 18 months. Two women—Annie O’Brien 
and Lizzie Burns—are undergoing terrible suf- 
fering, but will probably recover. This is be- 
lieved to complete the list of casualties, al- 
though several firemen were injured, but not 
seriously, The block was a veritable deathtrap. 

The flames started in a nee in the basement 
and were drawn by the draught up a stairway, 
which acted as a chimney, to the top of the 
building. By the destruction of the stairway 


all chances of escape to those above the first 
floor were cut off. 
1s-about $15,000. 


a 
TROUBLE BREWING IN MEXICO. 


he damage to the-building 


TALK OF SECESSION IF THE ENGLISH’ DEBT 
SETTLEMENT IS PASSED. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8.—The Globe-Demo- 
crat prints a dispatch from La Jereta, in the 
State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, which says that 
the Governors of five of the northern States of 
Mexico have been in secret council there for 
Several days past. The object of the conference 
has been kept a profound secret, but a remark 
was made last evening by an intimate friend of 
Goy. Cueller, of Nuevo Leon, to the effect that 
in the event of the English debt in its new form 
being forced on the people it would be advis- 
able for the eastern and northern States to 
secede ina body. It is believed that the council 
is considering the financial policy of the Goy- 
ernment, which is strongly opposed by leading 
and influentiai menin the northern States, and 
that the question of secession under certain 
circumstances has entered into 1ts deliberations, 





AMONG CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 


———- > 
THE FEAST OF ST. DOMINIC—IMPROVE-? 
MENTS, RETREATS,. AND CHANGES. 
To-day being the Sunday within the 
octave-of the Feast of St..Dominic, the founder 
of the Dominican Order, very impressive serv~ 
ces will be held in the Church of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, at Lexington-avenue and Sixty-sixth- 
street. The panegyric of St. Dominic will be 
delivered by the Rey. Dr. Henry H. Brann, 


Rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Washington 
Heights. 

Preparatory to its consecration next Novem- 
ber, extensive alterations and improvements are 
in progress in St. Peter’s Church, in Barclay- 
street. The ceiling is being frescoed and new 
tiles and ere are being put down, New 
stained glass windows will take the place of the 
old ones. The altars and sanctuary are to be 
renovated and such other improvements intro- 
duced as may be deemed necessary. 

The improvements at St. Mary’s Church, in 
Grand-street, are approaching completion. New 
pews have been placed in the edifice and the 
position of the side altars changed so that the 
sanctuary has been much beautified, The old 
pews have been given to other churches. 

he Rev. Robert Fulton, 8. J., Provincial Gen- 
eral of this city, is now conducting a retreat for 
the Augustinian Fathers at the Monastery of St. 
Thomas of Villanova, at Villanova, Penn. 

The retreat of the scholastics of the Society 
of Jesus belonging to St. John’s College, Ford- 
ham, the College of St. Francis Xavier, of this’ 
city, and of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, is 
now being held at the college in Fordham. 
About 40 scholastics are present. The exercises 
are conducted by the Rey. Burchard Villiger, S. 
tee of the Church of the Gesu, Phila- 

e la. 

he third part of the retreat for the Sisters of 
Charity is now being held at the Mother House, 
Mount St. Vincent, It is conducted by the Rev. 
Michael J. Byrne, 8. J., of the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, ‘Boston. 

The Rev. Neil N. McKinnon, 8S. J., of: the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, of this city, is now 
conducting the spiritual exercises of a retreat 
= se of the Order of Mercy, in Charies- 

on, 8. C. 

The Dominican Sisters of St. Dominic's 
Monastery, at Newark, N. J., are now in retreat. 
The exercises are conducted by the Rey. Charles 
H. McKenna, O. P. 

The Provincial, the Rev. Robert Fulton, 8. J.. 
has appointed the Rey. Joseph Busam, of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Washington, to be Rector of 
St. Joseph’s Church on Eighty-seventh-street, 
near First-avenue. 

The Rey. Samuel Cahill, 8. J., minister-of St. 
John’s College, Fordham, has been relieved by 
the appointment of the Rev. James B. Becker, 
8. J., formerly of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 
Father Cahill has been directed to make his third 
year of study at the novitiate ofthe Society of 

esus, Frederick, Md. 

The Rev. Henry D. Langlois, S. J., Fordham 
College, has been transferred for duty at the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Maas. 

R. Duncan Harris, of the Class of '69, has suc- 
ceeded the late Eugene Plunket as one of the 
Board of Trustees of Seton Hall College,-South 
Orange, N. J. 





MORE VICTIMS OF AN EPIDEMIC. 

VALPARAISO, Ind., Aug. 8—Two more 
persons have fallen victims to the Porter Sta- 
tion epidemic. Seven new cases were reported 
yesterday. Dr. Eggleston, assistant to Dr. N. 
5. Davis, of Chicago, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, is fully committed to the meat-poisoning 
theory. Dr. Loring, of this city, while not de- 
nying the probability of meat poisoning, is in- 
clined to think that lack of sanitary precaution 


may have largely tended to produce the epi- 
demic. 


MURDERED MEN IDENTIFIED. 
NEVADA, Mo., Aug. 8&—The two men 
found murdered near here yesterday prove to be 
Jacob Sewell and his son, from Short Creek, 


Kansas, who had been camping recently a short 
distance from town. Henry Stacy and wife, who 
recently opened a laundry here, have been ar- 
rested and lodged in jail, charged with the mur- 
aer. Evidence of their guilt is strong. 








A THIEF’S BODY FOUND. 
Troy, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The body of Will- 
iam Maloney, who was drowned on Thursday 


night while escaping from officers at the time 
Thomas Strong, his companion, was fatally shot, 
was found in the river this afternoon. The men 
were robbing a potato patch when discovered 


‘Overland Mail of.July 2 says: 





and fired upon by the officers 


THE WORLD OF SOCIETY. 


There willbe quite an important wed-' 


ding-on Wednesday at Garrison’s-on-the-Hudson 
It will be that of Miss Kate Philipse and Mr. L. 
Prioleau Huger. Owing to the death of Mr. 
William Moors, of Woodlawn, an uncle of the 
bride-elect, which occurred quite recently, the 
ceremony will be performed privately, and there 
will be no reception. Since there has been so 
much talk of late of the union of the Blue and 
the Gray, it might be said that this approaching 
marriage is also a union of two famous families 
of the North and South. Mr. Huger, the bride- 
groom-elect, belongs to the well knowm family 
of South Carolina of that name. The bride isa 
direct descendant of the Pnhilipses of colonial 
times. The present home of the bride-elect was 
turned into a barracks during the Revolution- 
ary war, and when the war was over it reverted 
tothe Philipse family and has ever since re- 


mained in their possession. The engagement of 
Mr. Richard Howland Hunt, a son of Mr. Rich- 
ard Hunt, the famous architect, and Miss Pearl 
Carley, of Louisville, was recently announced in 
Paris. Mr. Hunt sailed for Europe with Mr. 
Grenville Snelling about five months ago, to re- 
main abroad two years, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his studies in architecture. Miss Carley 
has but recently arrived on the other side with 
her father, Mr. and Mrs, Francis Carley. Mr. 
and Mrs, Carley occupied one of the handsome 
cottages on Bellevue-avenue, Newport, last 
Summer, and were among those who entertained. 
They gave a dance there last August which was 
one of the most pleasant entertainments of the 
season. Their cottage being too small to accom- 
modate a great number of people at a dance a 
large tent was erected on the lawn adjoining the 
rear of the house, which is on the cliff side of 
the avenue and commands a beautiful view of 
the ocean. The dance was a great success. and 
the cotillion was led by Mr. Hunt and Miss Car- 
ley. The decorations, which were very hand- 
some, in the tent were arranged by Mr. Hunt, 
who possesses marked taste in this direction. 
While Miss Carley was at Newport last year— 
her first season at that famous watering place— 
she drove a very bennett pony phaeton which 
was drawn by two small and stylish horses. Mrs, 
Minnie Stevens Paget has arrived at Newport, 
from England, and is with her mother, Mrs. 
Paran Stevens. It is not improbable that Mrs. 
Stevens will return to England with her daugh- 
ter, and it is thought the change will improve 
her health, which is Mass much impaired since 
the death of her son. rs. Paget left her hus- 
band, Capt. Paget, in much better health, He is 
suffering from African fever. Preparations are 
being made at Lenox for the coming of society in 
September, and from present indications the 
season there will be remarkably gay. 


It may be-of interest to the friends of Lady 
Vernon, née Miss Fanny Lawrence, of this 
city, and to others, that her trousseau cost 
£6,000—$30,000 for a wedding outfit! She 
brings to Lord Vernon a fortune of a full 
$500,000. Not a bad sum to keep the wolt from 


their door. Much gossip is heard about Mr. 
Frederick Beach in London, who received an in- 
troduction into London society through the Vis- 
countess Mandeville. Mr, Beach is a good look- 
ing fellow, respectably blasé—which is some- 
what singular for a man of his years, as he has 
not yet passed 30—admired by many New-York 
women, who have favored him with much flat- 
tery, and a typical New-York swell. He was one 
of a number at a large dinner given by Mrs, 
Mackay, the wife of the millionaire, in 
London alittle over two weeks ago. Viscount- 
ess Mandeville was also one of the distinguished 
guests, as was her sister, Miss Emily Yznaga. - It 
is not many years ago that Mr. Beach withdrew 
from the drudgery of astudent of medicine for 
the more pleasant and congenial work of dress- 
ing three times a day and languishing in the 
smiles of society. In consideration of the many 
rich New-York young ladies who have wedded 
titled Englishmen, thus preventing many worthy 
young men on this side of the water from living 
at the expense of rich wives, it will be but fair 
to America for Mr. Beach to marry an English 
girl of means. as 
* 

Mrs. James Brown Potter-is announced to sail 

for New-York this week, and her arrival is ex- 


pected within the next 10 days. Mrs. Potter has 
had an enjoyable time in England and is much 
admired there. There will be produced very 
shortly at Saratoga, on the grounds of one of 
the hotels, a play in which a prominent actress 
and both professionals and amateurs will take 
part. This is somewhat after “The Faithful 
Shepherdegs,’’ which was produced in the open 
air by Lady Archibald Campbell in England. 


The ** Rose Ball,” in London, a few weeks ago, 
was such a success that it is likely to be repeat- 
ed within a short time. It is an odd sight to see 
men playing the part of wall flowers, and many 


young ladies in this city would give a great deal 
to participate in such a dance, when they could 

ay off old scores to their satisfaction. It would 
be interesting to see what men would be most 
favored by them. Inthe event of such a ball 
taking place in New-York the chances are that 
very few men would attend it, being conscious 
of the lack of attention they have been guilty of 
showing many young ladies and fearing that 
they would have to atone for their past incivili- 
ties to them. as 

‘* 

Itis not generally known. of some ladiesin 
this:city who are knownto possess jewels of 
great value that they wear facsimiles of them 
in the imitation, not caring to run-the risk of 
having the perenne jewels stolen. In fact, it 
has been said of one lady who isseen at all the 
prominent balls, that the qewels she wears at 
these entertainments are not genuine. That she 
owns the real stones is well known, and only ex- 
hibits them on her person when entertaining in 
her own house. Of another prominent society 
woman it is said that she never leaves her house 
when wearing her handsome jewelry unless un- 
der the protection of a detective, who follows 
her wherever she goes. It seems as if the 

leasure of going out must be robbed of its en- 

oyment by the constant attention that must be 
given to perhaps each and every jewel. These 
imitation stones are very expensive, as they are 
so finely executed that only'a connoisseurcan 
detect the deception. rp 


* 
The subject of precious stonesreminds me of a 
talk I had not long ago with one of the members 
of a firm of jewelers in Maiden-lane, who do a 


very extensive business in them. He toid me 
that I would be much surprised if I knew of the 
large numbers of women telegraph operators 
and other women who are obliged to earn their 
own living who invest a large partof their earn- 
ings in diamonds. After saving $50 and some- 
times $100 they go to his store, and he sells them 
diamonds of that value. These stones, which 
are not always in settings, they keep for some 
time,.and whenever they want money return to 
him and he repurchases them, often giving them 
considerably more than they ag for them, ac- 
cording to the prevailing prices at the time of 
the sale, They much prefer to save their mone 
in ey way to intrusting it with a savings insti- 
tution. 


ee 
Mr. and Mrs.-George Rives sailed for England 
on Thursday. They will return in October. 


Wednesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Rives visited 
her mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. John Kean, 
at Elizabeth, N. J, Mrs. Charles Berryman and 
Miss Berryman sail-for Europe on Wednesday. 


THE-CHARLES RIVER REGATTA. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Arrangements 





“for the boat races of the National Amateur As- 


sociation on the Charles River, Wednesday and 
Thursday next, are about completed. The 
drawing for heats.and positions will take place 


Tuesday. The prizes and banners will be pre- 
sented by Mayor O’Brien at the City Hall on 
Thursday eveniug. As thereare a large number 
of entries in the senior and junior single scull 
races these will be rowed in heats on the first 
day of the regatta, and winners of heats will row 
the final heat on the second day. The Police 
Commissioners will undertake to keep the course 
clear. Piles have been driven at the startin 

point, to each of which a boat will be moored, 
and in each boat will be stationed a man to hold 
the stern of the starting boats until the word 
shall have been given. The tugboat W. C. Chap- 
seed will act as press boat, and will leave West 

oston Bridge at 12:30 P. M. each day. 


—_—— EE 


THE GREAT FLOOD IN CHINA. 
San FRanorsco, Cal., Aug. 8.—The China 
“The calamitous 
flood which began the work of destruction on 
June 19 devastated part-of the Province of Can- 


ton, causing death to a thousand persons and 
engulfing whole villages, nearly ruining the rice 
and silk crops, destroying an immense amount 
of property, and reducing a vast number of peo- 
ple to poverty and starvation. The flood was 
caused Ey the bursting of an embankment at 
Tam Kong, 14 miles from Canton. City, which 
was cansale followed by breaks in other places 
within 80 miles of Canton, putting a large area 
of country under water, including Canton.” 





MISS MARSH’S ILLNESS. 
WILKESBARRE, Penn., Aug. 8.—The peo- 
ple of Sugarnotch are not a little disturbed over 
the illness of Miss Marsh, the fever nurse, who 
came from Connecticut during the epidemic. 
She shows no signs of improvement, and this 
morning her symptoms were reported worse. 
It is thought she will not recover. Her treat- 
ment of the patients at Plymouth and Sugar- 
notch who came under her care during the 

epidemic met with wonderful success. 

ee 


CANADIAN INSURANCE RETURNS, 
Orrawa, Ontario, Aug. 8.—The returns 
of the Canadian insurance business for last year 
show a great increase over 1883. Inthe fire in- 


surance there was an increase in the total 
amount insured of $33,243,745, and in life insur- 
ance of $11,250,851. Truzing, the year $9,693,148 
was paid in premiums, $3,484,568 of which was 
received by purely Canadian companies, the re- 
mainder being divided between British and 
Ame offices- 





SOME HIT AND MISS CHAT 


a re 


STRAY. BITS OF GOSSIP FROM AN 


OBSERVER’S NOTEBOOK. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND RELIEVES SECRE- 
TARY LAMAR—CARL SCHURZ’S pis. 
PATCH—GEN. GRANT’S OPEN HEART. 

An earnest Republican, who since cam- 
Paign times has learned to respect the intelli. 
gence as well as tne integrity of President Cleve- 
land, tells a good story that comes direct trom 
Secretary Lamar. It relates to the first bust. 
ness meeting of the Cleveland Cabinet, and 
shows how the President, in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious way, opened tne eyes of the Mississippi 
statesman, Except Manning, there wasn’t a 
member of the Cabinet who did not mani- 
fest some curiosity as to the way in 
which President Cleveland would conduct hia 
executive household. They found him neither 
officious nor talkative, and though he produced 
upon every one of them a most favorable im-« 
pression, when the meeting broke up they didn’t 
know him much better than they did before the 
meeting began. The Oklahoma boomers were 
cutting a wiae swath in the country just then, 
and the Oklahoma boomer was very genérously 
discussed at that Cabinet meeting, it being ree 
solved that the Secretaries of the Interior and 
War should draw up a proclamation in accord- 
ance with certain views upon which the Presi-« 
dent with the*Cabinet had agreed. Secretary 
Endicott quietly suggested that Secretary Lamar 
should put the proclamation in shape and then 
they would go over it and elaborate it together. 
“It is a pretty stiff task, but I'll try it,” said Mr. 
Lamar, with a smile that was not hilarious. 


That night, somewhere about I1 or 12 o’clock, 
Mr, Endicott’s: dreams at the Arlington were 
disturbed by a knocking which threatened 
wholly to tear down his bedroom door. In 
stalked the tall Secretary of the Interior. He 
had brought over a draft of that proclamation. 
Mr. Endjcott read it. Mr. Endicott was pleased, 
and he saidso. It was very good, very good in« 
deed, he said. It couldn’t be improved upon, 
Mr. Lamar had struck just the right key. Mr. 
Endicott had not a single nee to offer. 
He felt pretty sure, he said, that it would meet 
the President's approval just as it stood. 

“Yes, I guess you’re right; I guess it will 
meet the President’s approval as it stands,”’ 
said Mr. Lamar. ‘Let me tell you a thing or 
two. I worked over this thing for hours, I 
hunted up President Arthur’s proclamation 
against the boomers, and tried to build up one 
of my own with it for a model, but I aid not 
make much headway. Then I started out on my 
own account and struggled over a lot of blank 
paper. It was nota very satisfactory showing, 
that’s a fact, but I strayed over to the White 
House with it, had a talk with tha 
President, read him the document, and asked 
if he had any suggestions to make. 
said to him frankly: * Mr. President, it doesn’t 
suit me.’ He looked over my draft and then he 
said to me in a quiet way: ‘Suppose you let 
me try my hand atit, Mr. Secretary.’ He took 
up his pen and he wrote. He didn’t stop, he 
didn’t hesitate; ideas seemed crowding one 
righton top of another. When he was done he 
read 1t to me. There it is—what you’ve read 
and approved. Let me tell you, Mr. Secretary, 
President Cleveland is a business man; he knowg 
what he means and he means what he says. He 
is simply a revelation to me.” 


An entertaining incident occurred during this 
last week’s convention of the civil service re- 
formers at Newport. A company of prominent 
gentlemen were on a hotel piazza awaiting the 
arrival of the New-York morning newspapers. 
Carl Schurz was the centre of the group, and he 
was the first to obtain his copy of THs New- 
Yor«K Times. Mr. Schurz reads newspapers 


rapidly, but suddenly he came to a_ halt 
in his perusal and broke out into a laugh 
that was clear and hearty and prolonged. 
Brother mugwumps looked up in astonishment. 
But this display of surprise dia not stop hig 
earnest ebullitions. He had come upon that 
special dispatch to Tur Times from Cincinnat! 
which chronicled the cold-blooded way in which 
President Cleveland had set down upon the dis< 
tinguished gentleman of the West who had 
signed a petition to help an unworthy personinta 
a United States Judgeship. Mr. Schurz had 
reached the item before any of his companions. 
He summarized its substance in a few words. 
Everybody joined in applause. Then he read 
the dispatch word for word, letters and all. 
The applause broadened into uproarious cheers. 
Not a feature of the President’s sarcastic lines 
was passed over; Mr. Schurz did the sentiment 
full justice. If Mr. Cleveland could have 
listened Mr. Cleveland would have been quite 
satisfied with the way his word was rendered. 
The throng on the hotel piazza grew larger. 
Every man had hunted upthe dispatch in hig 
TIMES, and enthusiasm reached astonishing 
heights when the crowd obliged Mr. Schurz to 
read still once more the President’s letter and 
a score ormore of delighted men joined in the 
chorus and sent the biting sentences whirling 
up the street, stopping again and again to ap- 
plaud some particularly caustic expression. 
Grover Cleveland was a hero. People at a dis- 
tance who have read of the flat-footed way in 
which the Civil Service Reform Convention 
commended the Administration would have had 
no room for wonder if they could have caught 
a single glimpse of that enthusiastic scene pro- 
voked by THE NEW-YORK TiMEs’s Cincinnati 
dispatch. 

All that day that letter was epidemic. Every- 
where in Newport men were quoting it, hum- 
ming it, making merry with its double-edged 
keenness. There was not a delegate at that con- 
vention that did not have it wholly by heart, 


“Thave been much deceived in Carl Schurz,* 
said one of the members of the convention te 
me, talking as a good many other men hava 


talked at various times on the same subject. “I 
have always supposed,” he went on, “that Mr. 
Schurz was austere and unapproachable, a man 
who would resent familiarity and keep every< 
body ata distance. My opinions are all turned 
around. Though I have just met him I feel like 
an old acquaintance. He is one of the most 
charming companions I have ever seen; his 
manner is really fascinating. I cannot conceive 
how I ever could have obtained my old-estimate 
of his characteristics.” 


Nellie; Arthur is enjoying the Summer up a¥ 
Sharon, a hamlet of Litchfield County, Conn. 


The old soldiers of the country round dedicated 
a modest war monument the other day in Sharon, 
and Miss Nellie joined with the village maidens 
in singing patriotic melodies. Nellie is a pret« 
tier girl than she wasin her White House days. 
She looks stronger and healthier. 


Michael J. Taylor,-of Indianapolis, was one ot 
the visitors to New-York to take part in the last 
honors to Gen. Grant. Michael is over 70 years 
of age, and protud of the fact that he served 


through the war as a volunteer. He knew Gen. 
Grant when the hero was a farmer in the West, 
and used to haul cordwood into St. Louis in 
competition with his neighbor who rose finally 
to such distinction. 

“I knew Gen. Grant right well,” says Mr. Tay~ 
lor. **He was young then, and I used to think he 
was given a good deal to buildin’ air castles, but 
he was one of the fairest, squarest men I ever 
knew. I guess he needed money pretty bad 
sometimes in those days. One day I was close 
by him when a woman came along with a baby 
in her arms, and the baby was sick and the wom« 
an said she had no home and no friends. Down 
went Grant’s fist into his pocket and out came 
a little roll of bills. It was all he_ had, 
but that woman got every cent of it. I was 
going to buy my wife a new dress, he said to me, 
a-standin’ near. ‘I was a-going to buy my wife 
a new dress, but I guess this poor old woman 
needs the money more than my _ wife does the 
dress.’ ‘But maybe your wife don’t think so, 
says I, trying to joke him. * Taylor,’ says he, 
straightening up. *Taylor, I’ve gota wife that’s 
a Christian.’ I hadn’t another word to say. 
saw that he had the right kind of stuff in him, 
It didn’t surprise me when I saw him a-climbing 
higher aut ent yrs was — t paices He 

erved all he got, en. Grant.’ 
ni . HALSTON. 





A JAMAICA TRICK. 
From the Detroit Fress Press. 

There was a large crowd of excursionista 
in the station at Savannah, and this made con« 
siderable bother for the people going out on the. 
evening train. There was a pale-faced, slim« 
waisted young man, weighing about 105 pounds, 
who paid a colored mana quarter to get some 
baggage checked. The man didn’t appreciate 


tho situation, and took his time {for it, Indeed, 
the young man hunted him up to discover that 
he was gossiping with some of his color, and 
that the baggage was still uncared for. He spoke 
his mind pretty freely and was promptly 
“sassed” in return. Just what led to the climax 
I didn’t see nor hear, but all of a sudden the 
burly colored man drew a razor from his pocke§ 
and started for the light weight with the remark 
that he’d make bloody carpet rags of him. 

It woulda have been a good time for the young 
man to pull a revolver, but he made no panto 
In such a crowd no one knew exactly what wi 
happening, and so the rush of the negro was not 
staid.g He took two skips and a jump, th 
razor in his right hand, and as he landed in fron 
of the young man the keen-edged weapon made 
asweep tor the white throat. Next instant it 
was flying among the rafters of the buttoe 
and the would-be murderer was caressing his el- 
bow and howling with pain. As he whirled 
around he was givena couple of “lifters” which 
shot him out of the cirele, and the young man 
went to see about his gage. 

** What did you dom I asked him after we 


were ott. } 

* Kicked the elbow of his razor-arm,” he an« 
swere‘l. , 

“Ts it a trick ?” 

** Well, it took me a year to learn it.” 

«Tn rama . Itwillb h 
“Tn Jamaica will be six months before 
can raise that hand to his collar button. Yo 
ought to } nit. It saves carrying a revolver 
is handier then a knife, and you don’t bang youg 
knuckles up Jenocking folka down-"" 
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A PICKEREL TAKES A FLY 


ASTONISHMENT OF AN OARSMAN 
ON THE ST, LAWRENCE, 
SPORT AT THE, THOUSAND ISLANDS—EX- 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR SITS FOR HIS 

PICTURE—BASS FISHING POPULAR. 


TrousaNp Isnanps, Aug. 9.—‘‘ Well,” 
said the oarsman of our skiff, as he deftly intro- 
duced the net under a four-pound pickerel that 
had taken a fly and been successfully reeled in, 
“that’s somethin’ I never see before, and I've 
becn a-fishin’ the St. Lawrence for thirty years 
come Christmas. Never kiew a pickerel to take 
afiy before. But look a-here,”’ he added, hold- 
ing up the wriggling fish, * he’san old fly eater.”’ 
And so be was, for in the long lower jaw was 
another fly, worn and torn, the hook eaten py 
rust—a memento of some other season from 
which the fish failed to abstract its share of 
experience. 

“ There ain’t one man out of fifty,” continued 
the oarsman, whe like many Northern New- 
Yorkers had whatis known as a strong Vermont 
intonation, ** that kin tella muskalionge; that is, 
aAgreen hand. But I tell you there’s a diifer- 
prce, and they wil! take a fiy or anything else in 
season. Last scason I see the puttiest sicht you 
ever want to see. I was pullin’ a gentleman 
sround Eel Bay, a gocd place for pickerel as you 


want, and I reckon we'd gone up and by half a 
dozen times when whish! wenta muskallonge 
out of the water, and a second later 
that click was playin’ tuncs it never 
played betore, and before he could even 
get the drag onit the fish had 150 foot of line 
out. We was right near the entranco of the 
channel, and the fish struck out and went for 
deep water, and I, seein’ he was so big, put the 
skiff after him as easy as I could. Then come 
the fun. The rod was only eight ounce split 
bamboo, and the way it creaked and wobbled 
was a caution, but the boss had the rod, and he 
met every turn as neat as kin be. But it was 
wearin’ on him, and after an hour of it he was 
regularly shakin’ and the water droppin’ off’n 
lvim under tne strain. As luck wouldit, though, 
he managed to get the fish reeled in so’t I could 
git the gaff into him. I gave hima prod and 
jerked him over the skiff, and the first 
we knew the boat was half full of water; 
the fish lodged in the side and half filled her. 
‘Hang on to him,’ he cried. a climbin’ up to 
wind'ard, and hang on I did, the water a-pourin’ 
in. When she settled and righted there we sot, 
the skiff full of water, him a-tryin’ to paddle 
ashore, and me a-grippin’ that muskallonge like 
ababy. ButI held him, and finally the gentie- 
man got overboard and took the painter and 
swam the boat in shore, that oid fish a-knockin’ 
me all the time; but we got him in, and he 
topped the scales at thirty-five pounds dressed. 
One of them would last a mana year, I reckon, 
if you count exercise and was thin.” 

An enumeration of the various forms of life 
that are taken on a fly would be amusing; among 
them might be mentioned snakes, frogs, chubs, 
and pickerel. 

The only thing the old visitor to the Thousand 
Islands misses this year is the people. Nearly all 
the old habitués are here, but the crowd that 
has becn seen in former years seems to be absent. 
The cholera scare was a failure as regards driv- 
ing people away from the cities, ana it is evident 
that the general commercial depression has kept 
them at home, and hotel keepers are in a dismal 
state of mind. This state of affairs, however, is 
only recognized by the former visitors. To oth- 
ers the river presents the same lively, bright, 
effervescent appearance that it has of late 

ears. The fat porter of the Thousand 
Fsiand House is a trifle fatter, and the alleged 
fat boy has a little more majesty in the wave of 
his hand than formerly. About Alexandria 
Bay numbers of new cottages are springing up, 
one especially, being erected by Mr. Hunt, of 
Brooklyn, is to be considered an addition to the 
gesthetic beauties of the river. Mr. Marsh, of 
Chicawo, whose cottage stands up the river from 
the bay, is expecting Gen. Logan in afew days, 
and several old fishermen, who have rowed ex- 
President Arthur, Senator Edmunds, and others, 
gay tht they expect to take the famous states- 
man out, and have several muskallonge.chained 
up to let loose when he arrives. Charles A. 
Dana arrived here the other day and was the ob- 
served of all observers. 

The bay has always been noted for its great 
men and famous fishermen. Andrew Clerk, the 

enial angler from Jersey City, 1s at Westminster 
Park showing the natives how many more fish 
can be taken on St. Patrick flies than on min- 
nows, and as this gentleman brings in more bass 
in half a aay than the average fisherman in 12 
hours itis evident that the fly should reign 
supreme. Mr. Arthur was expected here and 
may come yet, but in default of this his picture 
can be bought in almost any position in which a 
fisherman should be taken, all of which shows— 
what perhaps is already known, that the ex- 
President isa very accommodating gentleman. 
One of these pictures represents him in the act of 

ust reeling in a la ge bass, the rod uplifted, and 

he fish out of the water the reguiation dis- 
tance, almost to the pectorais to disarm him, 
while the net is just beneath, held by the oars- 
man, the group—ex-President, skiff, net, boat- 
man,and big bass—-constituting a taking and 
picturesque aggregation. 

The river itself presents a lively appearance at 
present. Peculiar craft fiit to and fro, telling 
of the grand meet of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, the outcome of the impetus given in 
this direction by Mr. Alden. The canoes vary as 
much as the owners. They are Rop Roys, Shad- 
ows, Peterboros, Nautili, or what not, and have 
BR most complicated arrangement of ropes, 
by courtesy, whose number would a:most puz- 
tle the seaman of a clipper sbip, and how these 
cords are managed if in a possible sudden squall 
is 4 marvei to the uninitiated. 

Some of the canoeists have developed remark- 
able skill; thus it is possible fora canoe to tip 
pver, fill, right herself, and sail away free of 
water without the canoeist getting wet. This is 
fione in the following manner: When the sup- 
posed gale strikes the canoe and lays her on her 
beam ends the canoe gymnast nimbly leaps upon 
the weather rail, the air-tight compartments, 
if they are present, keeping the boat afloat. In 
p second he has unshipped the small mast and 
dandy, and as the miniature ship rights he light- 
ly roils to her deck and with hat or bailer baiis 
put the cabin. This accomplished he slips down 
into the hold, and shipping mast, sail, and rig- 
ging isaway. Arace of this kind, with the tip- 
over or upset and recover was to be a part of to- 
day’s programme, but the severe gale and rain 
has turned the gayeties of Squan Point into 
dismal mourning, and euchre with damp cards 
will be the substitute for other pleasures. One 
of the questions that always comes up is as to 
the relative speed of St. Lawrence skiffs and 
canoes. A race last year in a moderate breeze 
gave the canoe the lead, but in a stiff breeze the 
boats indigenous to the river will undoubtedly 
lead if given a fair amount of sail. As a rule, 
they ure abridged in this respect, the conven- 
tional boat being arranged for one, though gen- 
erally carrying three. The writer has tried the 
dingy of the outer Florida reef, the racy and 
picturesgue dugout of Old Point and the Ches- 
apeake, the dory of New-England, and the 
clipper-built craft of New-York, but of all these, 
for “all-around” work the St. Lawrence 
Bkiff is the best. In Florida I used a 
cedar boat for many years. This was before 
the small centreboard was invented, and the 
boat was always too heavy. The same is true of 
the dugout, though for speed and riding seas 
it is umnexceiled. The dory is useless in a 

ale, being ‘safe, but hard to row. All above 

oard the skiff combines the good qualities of 
all these, and should be introduced into other 
waters. I was offered one of these boats the 
other day for $30; pine built, handsomely inlaid 
with darker woods, and fitted with centreboard, 
pars, mast, sail, fishibox, all complete, :with 
nickel trimmings, so that she looked like a pict- 
ure. This price is not found every day, but by 
ordering one buutinthe Fall your builder will 
have it completed for about that sum the next 
Summer, and for thorough luxury in idle boat- 
ing or fishing it will be unexcelled. 

As the boats land at Alexandria Bay every 
man bas a rod in his band, and almost the first 
question asked is, ** How are the bass biting ?” 
and * First class” is invariably the answer. The 
bass always bite here, but perhaps tke bass fish- 
ing is not popular in the full extent of the term 
on account of the expense. If you want inex- 
pensive bass fishing go up to Simcoe Island or 
down to Grenadier on the Canada side, where 
you pay $7a week board, $3 for your boat, and 
$1 for a mosquito bar, do your own rowing, and 
take all you want; but even here it is somewhat 
difficult to jand a four or five pound bass alone. 
Fishing from the large hotels is a luxury, and is 
carried on in two ways. First, you hire a yacht 
by the day or month and a boatman; or, second, 
you rely entirely upon the boatman. All 
this is necessary from the fact that the 
points near at hand about the bay are so well 

shed that they are about fished out, and it is 
necessary to go from four to ten miles to be 
pure of a good haul. If you have plenty of 
means you can charter a nice steam launch ora 
Brmali yacht for, say, $10 a day, or $300 a month, 
the oarsman costing $80 more—$400, counting 
incidentals. This gives you fishing every day in 
the week, an oarsman’s cooked dinner, and if 
you fish religiously every day it is not so 
much afterall. A good many New-Yorkers pay 
$600 and $700 a month here for their fishing, and 
as the rest is worth perhaps thousands to the 
overworked business man it is cheap at twice 
the expense. 

The second way of fishing, by having an oars- 
man, who will row you from 15 to 30 miles a day, 
will cost you $3ad 3 $18 a week, bait extra. 
If you are fishing with live bait 150 minnows is 
little enough for a day, and they are quoted ata 
cent apiece. By using a fly this is avoided. 

This, of course, Only applies to black bass fish- 
ing. Pickerel, yellow perch, rock bass, and 
others can be caught about any point or any- 
where. Wall-eyed pike and Oswego bass are lux- 
uries that are only caught by the old hands. who 
know just where to go and how to manage. 
Muskalionge are rarely caught now, June being 
the season. I saw one this morning that was 
taken by a boy off the Westminster dock. An- 
other, probably a 20-pounder, was leaping occa- 
Bionaily in the bay, and two Waltons were out 
fm the rain trying to t. 

After all, the bass is the king of game fish next 
tothe salmon. The spring from the water, the 
quickening of the line, the leap after being 
hookec, the brown or striped sides tlashing in 
the sunlight make the true fisherman‘’s blood 
beat the faster. Then the dog: Hght. inch by 
inch, giving way to the rod and reel; the rushes 
here and there, now in the air with a wild leap 
and heroic shake, back to dart perhers 
over some rock, not under to ‘out. the line—all 
«haracteristics that endear the to the angler. 
When. again, the bass is a at attractive 





ture. True, its mouth is large, but 
it likes a small fly, and when fresh 
from its native element its mild eyes, deep- 
ly touched with red, its rich but sombre color~ 
ing flashing back the sun’s rays in iridescence, 
render it a picture worthy of contemplation. 
Not the least important to the fisherman is the 
tackle, and the amount of conversation, small 
talk, aud enjoyable vocal cross hatching that 
four or five new flies will involve is astonishing, 

It is somewhat strange that the Canadians do 
not start a hotel on their islands opposite or 
near Alexandria Bay. branch railroad to 
Rockport would build up this part of the coun- 
try. but it is said that no one will make the ho- 
tel venture, as the Canadian temperance laws of 
this section prevent the keeping of wines, &c., 
literally stopping the bar privilege, and a hotel 
without this appendage would hardly pay in 


Canada. 
———— i 


HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 





HE TALKS PLEASANTLY OF HIS ANCESTORS 
AND OF THE WASHBURNES. 

The venerable Hon. Hannibal Hamlin 
said in his speech at the dedication of the Wash- 
burne Memorial Library Building at the Nor- 
lands, South Livermore, Me., on the 5th inst.: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am pleased‘and 
grateful that I have been spared to be with you 
to-day beneath this beautiful August sky which 
bends so charmingly over us. I amgladtocome 
back and pay my homage to the home of my 
father and mother and of five of their eight 
children. I come with all that devotion 
said to belong to the Mussulman in his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. I come to meet and 
mingle with you all in dedicating this noble 
monument which the Washburne} family have 
contributed to Livermore, a source from which 
you may drink the wisdom of theages. How 
thankful the people of this town shoula be to 
the Washburnes! In no way could they have done 
a more fitting thing or raised a better memorial 
to their father and mother. When this spot was 
an unbroken forest my honored father 
and mother reared their home here amid 
all the difficulties incident to pioneer 
life; and I am here to do homage to 
their memory. My mother was the daughter of 
Elijah Livermore. In my early days 1 spent 
many of my pastimes in your midst. I was 
often here. It is marvelous how I can now take 
from my memory the scenes of my early years, 
how I sported under the elmsand maples. Itis 
marvelous how there comes up here_a memory 
of the early settlers of thistown. It is a vast 
pleasure to mingle with those whose ancestors I 
knew so well. 

There was one incident connected with the 
marriage of my father, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, and 
Annie Livermore, which I think will interest 
you. Deacon Livermore was at that time the 
town of Livermore. [Laughter.] When my 
father was boarding around among the ladies 
he was cultivating their good graces. A town 
meeting was held to see who should be the 
town doctor for the coming year. My father 
wanted the place. Deacon Livermore for some 
reason or other was bound he should not have 
it. But my father had the ladies on his side, and 
orgs A to the Deacon’s surprise my father car- 
ried the day in town meeting. Deacon Liver- 
more was no longer the town of Livermore. 
{[Laughter.] And what is more, my father after- 
ward married the Deacon’s daughter! [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

{Tears came into the venerable speaker’s eyes 
as he referred to the privations of his father and 
mother in their early days in Livermore, and then 
continued:] 

“It is fitting that Ishould do what my friend 
Washburne hasnotdone. He has played Hamlet 
and left Hamict out. It is for me to speak of 
the Washburnes. Rome in all her glory never 

roduced such a mother as the mother of the 
Vashburnes. Cornelia spoke of her sons as her 
jewels. But Martha{Mrs. Washburne] could 
point to her jewels as bedecking almost every 
State in the Union. paprieuesJ And they 
were all born in r. Hamlin’s house, 
every one of them. [(Laughter.] In all 
our broad land .there cannot be pointed 
out any such family asthe Washburnes. Their 
record is unprecedented. This one family has 
given to the Nation four members of Congress 
from four different States, one Secretary of 
State, two foreign Ministers, two Governors of 
two different States, one Major-General in the 
United States Army, and one Captain in the 


United States Navy. One of the  pro- 
ducing causes was this beautiful land- 
scape. J have traveled amid all the beauti- 


ful lands on two continents and seen no 
more fascinating picture than this. With all 
the mother’s character and the father’s intellect 
and integrity, a distillation from this beautiful 
natural scenery must have had an influence in 
shaping the destiny of the Washburnes. Nota 
stain is on the scutcheon of any of them, alive 
or dead. While many able men have gone from 
Livermore, this family entitles the town to 
eternal recognition, it having produced more 
men of eminence and integrity than.any- other 
in the world.” 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN‘18A1. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S VIEWS AS EX 
PRESSED BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 
From the Savannah (Ga.) News, Aug. 6. 

In leoking over the old records of the 
Custom House, a few days ago, Deputy Col- 
lector Porter came across an old yellow paper 
dated March 20, 1841. Glancing over it he found 
it to be a circular isseed by Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster afew days after the inaugura- 


tion of President William Henry Harrison. It 
contained the views of the new President on 
civil service, and is an interesting document. 
There is a striking re, between the views 
of the then President and President Cleveland 
on the use of Government patronage for party 
purposes. Assessments for campaign purposes 
were evidently levied upon officials by former 
Administrations. A copy of the circular, which 
was sent to Collector James Hunter, of this 
port, reads: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, March 20, 1841. 
To the Hon. Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the 
Treasury : 

Str: The President is of opinion that it is a 
great abuse to bring the patronage of the Gen- 
eral Government into conflict with the freedom 
of elections, and that this abuse ought to be cor- 
rected wherever it may have been permitted to 
exist, and to be prevented for the future. He, 
therefore, directs that information be given 
to all officers and agents in your depart- 
ment of the public service that parti- 
san interference in popular elections, whether 
of State officers or of officers of this 
Government, and for whomsoever or against 
whomsoever it may be exercised, or the pay- 
ment of any contribution or assessment, or sal- 
aries or Official compensation, for party, or eleo- 
tion purposes will be regarded by him as cause 
of removal. It is not intended that any officer 
shall be restrained in the free and proper ex- 
pression and maintenance of his opinions re- 
specting public men or public measures, or 
in the exercise to the fullest degree of the 
constitutional rights of suffrage. But persons 
employed under the Government, and paid for 
their servicesjout of thejpublic Treasury, are not 
expected to take an active or officious part in 
attempts to influence the minds or votes of oth- 
ers, such conduct being deemed inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution and the du- 
ties of public agents acting under it, and the 
President is resolved, so far as depends upon 
him, that while the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise by the people shall be free from undue in- 
fluence of official station and authority, opinion 
shall also be free among the officers and agents 
of the Government. 

The President wishes it further to be an- 
nounced and distinctly understood that for all 
collecting and disbursing officers promptitude 
in rendering accounts and entire punctuality in 
paying balances will be rigorously exacted. In 
his opinion it is time to return in this respect 
to the early practice of the Government, and to 
hold any degree of delinquency on the part of 
those intrusted with the public money just 
cause of immediate removal. He deems the 
severe observance of this rule to be essential 
to the public service, as every dollar lost to the 
Treasury by unfaithfulness in office creates a 
necessity fora new charge upon the people. 

1 have the honorto be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, DANIEL WEBSTER, 

{Similar letters have been addressed.to. other 
heads of departments. } 





LEO TAXIL’S REPENTANCE. 
Paris Dispatch to the London Times. 
A curious light has recently been thrown 
on the Republican fraternity by the secession of 
the notorious anti-clerical author who writes 


under the nom de plume of Léo Taxil from the 
ranks of the freethinkers. Taxil has long gained 
for himself an unenviable notoriety by those 
publications against Christianity and its pro- 
fessors. At a recent congress of freethinkers 
held at Rome M. Taxil electrified his brethren 
by his sudden coolness in the cause. Expiana- 
tions were atterward asked by a leading provin- 
cial atheist, who read in a newspaper that Léo 
Taxil had given up his energetic championship 
of the anti-clerical cause. The freethinker in 
guestion called upon the seceder to come back 
and put himself at the head of the league, which 


had become disorganized by the defection of so 
power: a defender. M. Taxil, however, re- 
Plied that he had foreyer broken bis anti- 


clerical pen. This step he had taken because 
he was thoroughly disgusted and disheartened 
by the ipsults leveled at him by the whole Re- 
publican Party, Opportunists, Radicals, and all. 
He had found out “that Republican brother- 
hood is a hollow lie,” and he therefore leaves the 
so-called brethren to tear each, other to pie 
like their precursors, Vergniaud, Danton, an 
Robespierre. M. Taxil has taken further steps 
to place a wider guif between himself and his 
former friends. He has lately made a formal re- 
cantation of his atheistical writings, and offered 
an apology to the Roman Catholics. To show 
his sincerity he has also undergone a “spiritual 
retreat’ in a convent of Carthusians. hether 
M. Taxil intends to blossom out as another Louis 
Veuillot, who also commenced his career by 
philippics against the church and afterward be- 
came its most doughty champion, remains to be 
seen. Such evolutions are not uncommon 
among Frenchmen. 








It appears that Indianapolis has lost-one 
of her few, but valuable, Aldermen. For the 
last two meetings of the board Aldermen Cox 
has been absent. The meeting of the Hospital 
Board last Monday developed the fact that he 
had moved to Terre Haute, Mr. Cox is oor 
tainly treating the city with contempt, and it 
due to herself that she institute proceedings to 
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recover him or obtain damages.—India ‘is 
. Diinem 








STROLLING STREET BANDS 


EMPLOYED BY BOSSES WHO REAL- 
IZE HANDSOME PROFITS. 
HOW THEY WERE INTRODUCED INTO THIS 
CITY—EVERY MUSICIAN AMBITIOUS TO 
BE A LEADER. 

According to a veracious historian, Mal- 
deo, one of the early Emperors of India, found 
that in the city of Kinof there were no less 
than 60.000 bands of strolling musicians and sing- 
ers. It is said there re many thousands of such 
perambulating the capital cities of the world. 
Indeed, it is only in the remote interior country 
cross roads towns that the mellifluous and often 
wheezy tones of the hand organ are not 
heard with the advent of mild weather. The 
number of strolling street bands and organ 
grinders in this city, Inspector Murray declares, 
is simply innumerable. Now is their season of 
harvest. Like the birds, they migrate to milder 
climates with the approach of cold weather. 
The “sunny” Italian can exist on a crust and 
an onion a day, but he cannot endure the cold 
blasts of the Winter, and the first frost finds 
him meandering southward. 

According to Valentine’s Manual the first 
hand organ made its appearance in the strects 
of this city about 40 years ago. A swarthy gray 
bearded Italian played on it before the aristo- 
cratic mansions along the Battery. For the 
past four or five years the organ grinder has 
had a formidable rival in the strolling brass 
bands. About ten years ago the first strolling 
band made its appearance in our streets on 
Summer evenings. There were five of 
them—two violins, a harp. and a flute. 
They had been employed in an_ east 
side dancing academy during the Winter, 
and finding themselves out of employment in 
the Summer, as a dernier resort to earn their 
bread, and not, probably, without a heroic sac- 
rifice of their professional ambition and self-re- 
spect, they took to strolling the streets and 
playing in front of residences and saloons, after 
the style of the more humble but none the less 
industrious organ grinder. Soon there appeared 
a small brass and string band of 10 pieces, which 
report says had been previously employed in 
playing afternoon and evening onthe balcony 
in front of a museum on the east side. These 
bands of strolling musicians frequented the city 
excepting on Saturdays or Sundays, when they 
went on the steamboats to Coney Island or Rock- 
away. The latter place was becoming more 
popular owing to the boats of the late R. Cor- 
nell White than the former resort, which had 
not then attracted Austin Corbin’s attention. 
The success of these bands soon caused the or- 
ganization of many more, and now the strolling 

street bands, both string and brass, are as much 
a local institution during the Summer as the sol- 
itary organ grinder. At first the excursion boats 
of R. Cornell White and the Plymouth Rock, 
under Jarrett and Palmer, employed popular 
bands to supply the music on their trips, but 
since the excursion boats have become s0 numer- 
ous a new field of enterprise has been opened to 
these strolling musicians, and now they are to be 
foun playing on the various pleasure steamers, 
collecting their reward from the passengers. 

Inquiry reveals the fact that these strolling 
musicians have regular organizations, and may 
be divided into three classes. Nearly all the or- 
an grinders are Italians and all stop in the 
talian quarter in Baxter-street. One Antonio, 
a saloon keeper in that quarter, made his advent 
in this city some 25 years ago with an organ and 
a monkey which he had brought over from his 
native Italy, hoarded his money, and in a few 
years was able to retire ‘from organ grinding 
and open a cabaret in Baxter-street. Having 
no further use for his organ and monkey, 
which he dressed in a frock and cap, and which 
was very intelligent, he let a friend of his have 





it on shares, and, finding the enterprise 
remunerativye, he invested all his  sur- 
plus funds in organs and monkeys, and 
soon had a large corps out daily. 


Originally organs were comparatively expen- 
sive, costing $60 and $75, but now a good organ 
playin popular tunes can be purchased for $25. 
There isa dealer on the east side that makes 
organs for the trade. He also makes a specialty 
of repairing organs and resetting them each 
season with the latest popular airs. It is said 
that this dealer has a representative at the 
first night of each musical production, and 
the air that in his judgment will 
s00n become popular is at once arranged for the 
organs, and hence it was that the catching airs 
from Harrigan & Hart’s piecesand Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s operas were produced on the streets 
so soon by the hand organs. Antonio controls 
nearly allof the Italian organ grinders, some 
of whom have monkeys and some not, while 
others are accompanied by a woman or child 
who sings; and as soon as the strolling player 
has saved up enough money to buy an organ of 
his own he generally migrates to another city, 
as his imperial boss resents any encroachments 
on his local domain. 

The uniformed brass bands so often encoun- 
tered now in tne streets are a distinct class, 
mostly German, and each band is separate, and 
the members all share alike in dividing the col- 
lections. There is a tenement on Avenue A 
that is occupied by these strolling players, 
nearly all of whom are Germans, who are often 
musicians of no mean order But decidedly 
bad luck in having to descend to such plebeian 
pursuits. It is said that the strolling string 
bands, consisting chiefly of Italian Jews, or 
Polish Jews, are controlled by two enterpris- 


ing young men, who are as despotic 
in their sway as the Italian An- 
tonio. It is customary for these strolling 


bands to start out early in the morning and 
keep out until late at night, indeed, as long as 
there is a chance of making anything. Rainy 
days are passed indoors rehearsing. The instru- 
mentalists are required to rehearse frequently, 
but the organ grinder is at no such pains, e 
spends his leisure time training his monkey, 
who s00n becomes his inseparaple companion, 
sharing his humble bunk with him in Antonio's 
lodging house and his simple meal with him. 
The anpeunons organ grinder is generally passed 
into the pionics and such festive scenes as 
he frequents and allowed to make all he 
can; but the strolling bands are required to pay 
forthe privilege of playingon the excursion 
boats and such occasions. Itis stated that the 
controller or manager of the largest of the two 
of these organizations of strolling musicians 
pays the round sum of $2,700 for the privilege of 
the exclusive supply of the music on a popular 
line of excursion boats. From this it is evident 
that their collections must amount to quite a 
considerable sum. Interviewed on the subject, 
the collector of one of these bands in a leisure 
moment between tunes, when the passengers 
were embarking,observed: “‘I teil you it is payin 
business. How? Well, there have been at leas’ 
1,200 passengers on the boat. Now on the trip 
down we played in every section of the boat, 
that is, to every group of say 800 people, and 
passed the hat around. Now say that only 400 
of the 1,200 aboard give five cents each, that 
makes $20. Certain ee are only good on the 
way down, others on the return trip. The last 
trips don’t pan out much, as the people have 

enerally spent all their money. But averaging 

he light trips with the ftuli trips, each round 
trip is any day good for $25, and it’s 
a cold day when the four trips do not 
yield $100. Saturdays and Sundays do not pan 
out as well as the crowds would promise be- 
cause there are so many persons of moderate 
means off for a holiday who won't give a cent. 
How are we paid? One dollar and a half a day. 
We started out—that is, the harp, the flute, and 
myself—five years ago on our own hook and did 
very well during the Summer, playing on the 
Bayside boats, but we did not save our money, 
and the Fall found us short of funds and 
in Summer clothes, and we were glad to hire 
ourselves to the boss—that big  broad- 
shouldered red-haired man yonder—and we 
have been ip his clutches ever since. 
He has in his employ some 2 bands 
like this. In the Winter time we play in beer 
saloons, or he doubles up two or three bands, 
making a full band, and supplies us to cheap 
ballsand festivals. We get employment this 
way the year round, and consequently don't 
have to worry about the morrow, as we might 
have to doif we were playing our own hook. 
The boss has made money; owns two tenements 
on the east side; but he is talking about opening 
somewhere on the east side a big garden and 
4ime theatre, and Iam afraidit will break him 
ft he does. Me and my friends, the flute and the 
harp, are the only Americans in the crowd, the 
rest being Polish Jews or Italian Jews, every 
man of whom expects to have a band of his own 
some day.” 

The estimates of the violinist are moderate 
and probable, and give an idea of the amounts 
gathered by these strolling players. Antonio 
considers it ** bad pisness’”’ when each organ does 
not yield 50 cents a day. A good many more pen- 
nies than nickels are thrown to the organ grind- 
er, While it is seldom that the smiling collector 
of one of these strolling bands receives less than 
a five-cent piece. The strolling street players 
are often turned away from doors empty 
handed, but so polite is the collector on the 
boats that when once the system is started a 
great many chip in, not wishing to appear 
mean to the bystanders. At first these strollin 
bands, or at all events one of them, were allowe 
on the boats free—for they saved the manage- 
ment the outlay for the music. When the popu- 
lar bands were engaged like that in the employ 
ot Jarrett and Paimer, the music bill was a con- 
siderable item of expenditure; but since, in con- 
sequence naturally of the competition in view 
of the gain, the boats and such parties could let 
the privilege for the round sums received, this 
has been the custom, and is a reason why bands 
not in the ring could not keep the field. Among 
these strolling bands are some really accom- 
plished musicians, worthy of better employ- 
ment. and many of them were born in 
a good position in life and have seen 
better days. A gee many of the Germans are 
younger sons, who came over to this country to 
seek their fortunes, and were glad to play in 
these bands to keep from starvation. Asa rule, 
however, the execution is very slovenly, out of 
time, and entirely mechanical. Solo playing is 
discouraged by the others, probably from jeai- 
ousy. The young man who was interviewed 
estimated there were over 150 musicians em- 
ployed by his boss. He could form no idea of 
the total number engaged in the business in this 
city. He facetiously declared (under the loqua- 
cious influence of another beer) that one of the 
young men in his band was a Count in his own 
country, but evidently did not believe his asser- 
tion; and the other could not taik enough Eng- 





lish to comprehend the inquiry as to the fact 
| when interrouated-on that points ne 
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CYCLONES AND TORNADOES. 
_ oO 
WHAT THEY ARE AND HOW THEY DIFFER. 
C. Morris, in the Philadelphia Ledger. 

In view of the remarkable tornado with 
which our city has just been visited and the 
somewhat misty ideas generally entertained con- 
cerning storms of this character, 1t may be of in- 
terest:to present to the readers of the Ledger some 
of the latest conclusions of science concerning 
such storms. The words cyclone and tornado, 
for instance, are frequently used interchange- 
ably, though they refer to quite different wind 
phenomena. Yet meteorologists are coming to 
the conclusion that all powerful wind storms 
belong to either the cyclone or the tornado 
class, and it may be well to point out their dis- 
tinctions. 

Every wind indicates that in some place the 
atmosphere has become thin or rare. The 
heavier air surrounding at once flows from all 


sides toward this place, so as to restore the 
equilibrium of Ceneiey. Why the air becomes 
rare at special points is a question too large to 
be here considered. It is mainly due to the 
effects of solar heat and radiation. Such rari- 
fied spaces may occur in long lines, as along a 
seacoast where there is a difference in rapidity 
of heating and cooling between land and water, 
These produce land and sea breezes which have 
none of the cyclonic conditions. But such 
breezes are mild in character, and most if not 
all powerful storms are cyclonic. 

In a cyclone the rarefaction of afr occurs in a 
limited space, not in a long line, and the move- 
ment of the surrounding air is inward from 
every side toward this centre. Were the earth 
standing still there would be straight lines of 
wind blowing in from every direction to each 
rarefied centre, and their length and vigor would 
depend on the degree of rarefaction of the air 
in this centre. But the rotation of the earth on 
its axis affects the movement of the winds and 
deflects them from their straight lines of motion. 
They still approach the centre, but in long 
curves instead of in a direct line. The 
final result is a great circling whirl in 
the air, a huge atmospheric spiral, each 
line of which gradually curves in toward 
the partial vacuum in the centre of the whirl, 
and as the winds upproach the centre their 
speed increases until, where the rarefaction 
is extreme, they become destructive storms. 
But in the centre of the whirl a caim prevails. 
The opposing air currents check each other’s 
movements or force each other into an upward 
flow. This up draught of air from the centre 
of the whirl has its effect in a violent rainstorm. 
The warm and moist air, drawn upward as 
through a great chimney into the upper atmos- 

here, and its moisture there rapidly condensed 
by a sudden chilling, gives rise to a rainfall of 
unusual violence. 

It may further be remarked that the centre of 
a cyclone is never fixed, and sometimes travels 
with considerable rapidity. The causes which 

roduce the rarefaction are apparently travel- 
ng causes. In consequence, in all places over 
which the central line of a cyclone passes there 
is first a wind in one direction, which steadily 
increases in violence. But as the centre of the 
cyclone approaches the wind lulls and acalm 
succeeds, attended by a violent downpour of 
rain. Then there springs up a wind in the oppo- 
site direction, rapidly increasing in violence, 
while the rain ceases. Finally the wind slowly 
i as the cyclone moves onward to new local- 
ties. 

This change in the direction of the wind is 
necessary from the fact that the winds all 
curve inward toward the rarefied centre, 
and must therefore move in opposite di- 
rections on opposite sides of this centre. 
These discoveries in cyclonic phenomena have 
been of the utmost importance to navigation, 
since an experienced Captain knows from the 
direction of the wind in a severe storm just how 
to steer his ship to escape its extremest violence, 
he makes all speed from the locality of the 
centre of the cyclone. 

A tornado is also a cyclonic or spiral wind, but 
differs in cause and character from the regular 
cyclone. The latter covers hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of miles between its extreme limits. 
The limits of the tornado are a few hundred 
yards. It is, in fact, a local eddy in the air, and 
has marked points of similarity to eddies in the 
water. Water eddies are due to two causes, One 
of these is a meeting of two opposite currents. 
The opposing currents check each other’s on- 
ward flow, and cause aspiral, down-setting whirl, 
with a water vacuum or empty space in its cen- 
tre, into which the air must be strongly sucked. 
The other cause of water eddies is an 
under water vacuum. The writer observed 
a marked instance of this on the day after 
the great storm at one of the water gates lead- 
ing to the turbines at Fairmount. The water 
was being rapidly sucked from beneath into the 
turbine shoot, producing a partial vacuum, 
which exerted a powerful down draught on the 
surface waters. In consequence, eddies formed 
onthe outer edge of the disturbance, moved 
inward with increasing width and vigor, yield- 
ing a roaring sound resembling that of the 
tornado in miniature, and finally disappearing 
at the gate, to be succeeded by ever new ones. 

The aerial eddies known as tornadoes seem_ to 
be counterparts of these water eddies, or rather 
of the more extensive eddies known as whirl- 
pools, A tornado isa maelstrom in the air, an 
atmospheric whirlpool directed upward, as a 
water whirlpool is directed downward, it has, 
perhaps, two separate causes, similar to those 
just described—the meeting of opposing cur- 
rents and the up draught caused by a partial 
vacuum in the upper air. 

This, however, is by no means certain, since 
the real causes of tornadoes are by no means 
known. Yet we frequently see a minute repre- 
pag eager of the aerial eddy inthe windwhirls 
n the streets, which travel onward with more or 
less rapidity, sucking up dust and sticks in their 
course, precisely as the tornado sucks up trees, 
roofs, and other yielding objects. Thereseems 
some reason to believe that the recent tornado 
was due to the same cause which produces these 
small whirls, namely, the meeting of two oppos- 
ing winds. Three tornadoes are reported from 
this storm, one in Bucks oun and one in 
Delaware and Maryland, in addition to the 
Philadelphia one, If wind opposition was their 
cause, there must have been an extended line of 
powerful opposed currents. 

Another explanation offered for tornadoes is 
that of a partial vacuum in the upper air, caus- 
ing a vigorous vertical wind, which moves up- 
ward with a spiral whirl. Whether either of 
these theories is trustworthy remains to be 
proved. The analogy with water eddies would 
lead to the idea that the two causes of these 
eddies might be similarly operative in aerial 
whirls. But an analogy is not a proof, and 
much further observation is needed ere the 
question can be settled. 

The clouds which accompany the tornado are 
due to the rapid condensation of atmospheric 
vapor in the line of the whirlwind. In this con- 
nection it may be said that a photograph of a 
Western tornado has recently been taken, which 
differs radically in form from our recent tor- 
nado, as described by several observers. The 
photograph represents a huge bank of cumulus 
clouds, with a snake-like column extending 
from its lower surface to the earth, the 
oolumn gradue’y decreasing in size downward. 
In this it resembles in form the waterspout, 
which is a phenomenon of the same character. 
The Philadeiphia tornado, on the contrary, is 
described as an isolated cloud, at first lying in a 
horizontal direction, and finally assuming the 
appearance of a vertical cone, with its base 
resting on the earth, its apex upward. In this 
respect its form was opposite to that of the tor- 
nado, whirlwind, or waterspout as usually de- 
scribed, though it resembled our ordinary dust 
whirls. There seems some reason to believe, 
then, that tornadoes may arise from two causes 
—one, a revolving, upward push of the air, due 
to the pressure of opposing winds: the other, an 
upward drag, due to a rarefaction in the upper 
atmosphere. However that be, the local and 
vertical movement of the tornado distinguishes 
it from the cyclone, with its widely-extended 
horizontal whirl. 


MURDERS IN FRANCE. 
Paris Dispatch to the London Times. 

A shocking murder is reported fromthe 
Ardennes, Anold man of independent means 
named Guinard yesterday beat out the brains of 
his wife, who was bedridden, during the momen- 
tary absence of her nurse. The murderer was 
82 years of age,khis victim 79. 

An engraver named Morais was, with his-wife, 
spending last evening at the house of his mother- 
in-law,Mme Charlot, in the}iTemple District, 
when they had a violent quarrel, Morais took 
his wife home and had reached the staircase of 
his abode when the report of firearms was heard, 
and he fell to the ground seriously wounded. It 
appears that the mother-in-law, hurrying to the 
house before the couple could arrive, had hidden 
herself in the staircase provided with a revolver, 
with which she fired on the unfortunate Morais. 
The doctors bope that the man may recover. 
Meanwhile Mme. Charlot has been imprisoned. 

Great excitement has been created at ChAtres, 
in the Dordogne, by the murder of a little girl of 
Tbya boy of 12. About 4 o'clock yesterday aft- 
ernoon the boy’s parents, named Lavandier, 
were injthe cellar of the house when they heard 
a loud report. Rushing up stairs they found 
the little girl Bardet lying ina pool of blood, her 
hands smashed, her skull opened, and her brains 
scattered over the floor. ear her stood the boy 
Lavandier, holding a recently discharged gun. 
The youthful murderer did not display the 
slightest emotion, and on the arrival of the 
bec git eed he coolly said that the crime had 

een premeditated. Three times, despite the 
supplications of his poor victim, had he pointed 
the piece at her and pressed the trigger. The 
first time the gun did not go off, the second time 
the child had her hand broken as she was trying 
to turn aside the muzzle, and the third time her 
assassin aimed at her head with fatal. effect. 








THE{SIBERIAN PLAGUE AT ODESSA: 
From the London Datiy News. 


We learn from Odessa that the dread 
disease called “the Siberian plague” has made 


its appearance in three different villages within 
the immedfate distric’ of the city. Among 
Russians cholera has ctmparatively slight ter- 
rors to those aroUusea -vy the presence of this 
disease, which is alike loathsome, fatal. and ter- 
.Tibly contagious. The abnormalty; hot Sum- 
mer, such as has not been experreced during 
the last six years in the South of Russia, is prop- 
agating in an alarming degree many epidemics. 
e nights bring little or no relief from the heat 
of the day. The crops are being scorched tor 





the want of rain, and serious h 
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ICELAND AND ITS PEOPLE 





A COUNTRY FORMED BY VOLCANIC 
UPHEAVAL, 

PRIMITIVE LIFE OF THE INHABITANTS— 
FOND OF READING, AND SPEAKING 
MANY LANGUAGES, 

REYKJAVIK, Iceland, July 17.—Iceland 
owes its existence entirely to volcanic upheaval 
and has ever been one of the most active vol- 
canic regions of the globe. It is situated in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, just south of the arctic 
circle, which it touches, and geographically be- 
longs to the Western Hemisphere, though the 
circumstances of its discovery and the political 
changes that took place during the ensuing 
centuries cast its lot with the Old World. Its 
shape is that of an irregular ellipse, with a 
greater axis of 250 milesand a lesser oneof 175 
miles, extending nearly northeast and south- 
west. Two capes reach far out from. its 
western coast, and alarge triangular peninsula 
on the northwest joins the mainland by one 
of its angles. Its outline, on all except the 
southern side, is very irregular, being deeply in- 
dented by the narrow fjords that are so char- 
acteristic of {these and Norwegian coasts. In 
area the island is about 40,000 square miles, or 
somewhat similar to the States of Maine and 
Ohio, but nine-tenths of this is entirely’ unin- 
habited. 

There is-anold story that Satan, afterthe-crea- 


tion of the world, wished to try his hand at‘the 
business; so, gaining the consent of the Almigh- 
ty, he made Iceland and was well pleased with his 
work. There is not elsewhere in the world 
another place so fitted to inspire one with a sense 
of awe at the powers that slumber beneath this 
crust upon which we live, 

The farms and villages of Iceland are all con- 
tained in a narrow belt that runs around the 
island, and are situated in the valleys between 
the mountain chains that radiate from the high 
land of the interior and extend far into the sea. 
Within this inhabitable ring the island 1s one 
vast desert, a huge tableland that has for ages 
been the trysting place of nature’s most violent 
forces. Riven and torn and tossed—the earth- 

uake, glacier, and volcano have united to pro- 
duce a scene that cannot be equaled. For an 
extent of 20,000 miles there is utter desolation, 
inhabited by no human being. From this table- 
land again rise mountains and volcanoes, singly 
or in groups, while the snowy domes of the 
Jikulls (pronounced Yae’kull, and meaning 
@ mountain eternally covered with snow,) 
tower high above them all. avery century 
sees changes in this interior. ills rise 
where before there were valleys; boiling springs 
disappear or burst forth where they had not 
previously been known, and in the mountain 
sides or onthe level plain hugechasms open 
with bt Aled ea | reports and belch forth seas 
of molten lava. In the southwestern part of 
the island, about 60 miles from Reykjavik, 
stands Hecla, a comparatively small, though 
very active, volcano. Further to the eastward 
is the terrible Vatna Jékulil stretching its glacier 
arms and riven cliffs over the surrounding 
country—4,000 miles of ice resting upon a 
nest of volcanoes that, perhaps, are only wait- 
ing the time when they shall, as before, open 
their huge throats and gashed sides and 
spread destruction over sea and land, suffocat- 
ing many birds, animals, and men with 
their noxious gases, destroying the fishes in the 
sea, and sending the waters of the rivers hissing 
and screaming into the air before the approach 
ot the fiery flood. Thetwo most violent erup- 
tions on record have occurred from this group, 
and several times have they spread ashes and 
sand over the farms that lay within the course 
of the wind and over the seas for hundreds of 
miles. Perhaps no country has been more ac- 
curately mapped than Iceland. The Danish 
Government, under whose rule the island has 
been since the fourteenth century, seems to 
have paid particular attention to surveying 
its coasts and interior, and the result is 
one of the most faithfully executed maps 
in existence. Every rock and fjord about the 
coast, each village, farm, and bridle path, and 
even the glaciers and chasms, to the smallest 
line in the mountain sides, are put down with an 
almost microscopic minuteness and a regard for 
accuracy and detail that would do credit to far 
more important countries than this. The Vatna 
Jbkull alone remains a blank to mar the beauty 
of the whole. Defying all attempts at ascent or 
exploration, it always has been, and ever will be, 
represented by only the vaguest outlines, unless 
it again breaks forth with more terrible violence, 
changing the whole character of its formation, 
and perhaps killing many persons whom it is 
patiently luring into a sense of security by years 
of silence. 

From the name and situation, one might ex- 
pect to find Iceland a cold, desolate country, 
shrouded much of the time in snow and bor- 
dered like the east coast of its neighbor, Green- 
land, with almost impenetrable fields of ice. The 
Gulf Stream, however, plays anjimportant part 
in modifying and equalizing the climate, and 
though the Summers are somewhat cooler and 
shorter, the Winters are far milder than in some 
parts of our own country. Quite a difference 
exists between the climates of the southern and 
northern parts of the island; but if we trace the 
isothermal! or line of mean temperature, equal to 
that of Akurey'’ri on the north coast, we will 
find it leading us far south in other countries 
that boast of a more salubrious climate. The 
present season here, asin other places, has been 
very backward. Socoldand late a Spring has 

ot been known for years. Until the Ist of 
hi une snow lay upon the mountains to their very 
base, and few signs of vegetation had appeared 
in the grass lots of Reykjavik or on the farms 
around the coast. But now things have as- 
sumed a different aspect. The snow has almost 
entirely disappeared from the mountains; on 
the farms the ponies, cattle, and sheep are 
cropping the short grass after a long 
Winter on the usual scanty food; thou- 
sands of buttercups tinge the fields with 
their bright yellow, and the dandelions 
are fast shedding their crowns of gold and tak- 
ing on that ball of white which is soon to be 
scattered by the wind. In the gardens the tur- 
nips, carrots, and radishes are pushing their 
green tufts above the soil, the currant bushes 
are in full blossom, and the hardy rhubarb 
spreads his broad leaves to the sun. Besides po- 
tatoes and a few hotbed plants, these are aimost 
the only ‘“‘garden sass” we find in Icelandio re- 
gions. Mention is made in the sagas, or old his- 
torical stories, of corn and timber growing on 
the island, but these have long since disappeared, 
and other countries must now furnish all the 
wood ana grain, together with many other com- 
forts and luxuries of life, 

With the exception of the priests (Lutheran) 
andafew merchants, the peopie are all farm- 
ers. Those who live near the sea, or one of the 
many fjords, combine several occupations, and 
thus gain a good livelihood, or even wealth. 
The priests hold their position under the Gov- 
ernment, and are paid from the public Treasury, 
but they generally add farming to their official 
duties. The merchants have their stores at one 
of the small villages about the coast, and carry 
astock comprising almost everything. Some- 
times ‘er 4 employ agents who, travel 
through the country buying ponies, which 
they ship to Scotland, or perhaps’ they 
own a small vessel which coasts around 
the island buying oil and codfish. 
The farmer obtains all the necessaries of life 
from the land and waters around him. The 
rocks and turf are his building material, the 
bogs furnish inexhaustible supplies of peat for 
fuel, the rivers swarm with salmon during the 
Summer, and the sheep pee wool for his cloth- 
ing. Ifnear the sea, the almost domesticated 
eider duck contributes its eggs and down, the 
seals and sharks give oil for his light, and cod- 
fish are added to his Winter stores, Once a year 
he journeys to Reykjavik or one of the smaller 
villages and barters his produce for things that 
serve to make his isolated life more comforta- 
ble. Usually wool and eider down are the 
things brought. ‘or these he is given 
credit by the merchant, and permitted 
to draw his year! supply of goods, 
consisting of ryemeal, flour, coffee, sugar, calico, 
and lumber. Upon the farms the houses, with 
very few exceptions, are clusters of low, turf- 
covered huts with gable ends, doors, and win- 
dow frames of wood, and, if seen, froma dis- 
tance, are not easily recognized by the stranger. 
Sheep and even ponies are frequently seen upon 
the roofs in quest of the grass that grows more 
luxuriantly there than in the pastures; but the 
interior of the houses is often made very com- 
fortable by paneling and flooring with wood, 
sr og and sometimes nicely furnished. Not 

aving much to do at any season, nor car- 
ing to exert himself beyond his yearly neces- 
sities, the Icelander finds much time for 
reading, his favorite occupation. One who 
cannot both read and write is not to be found, 
and indeed, as a whole, they are one of the best 
educated peoples on the globe. Well informed in 
history, geography, and literature, especially of 
their own country. the traveler is often sur- 
prised to find these people conversing very intel- 
gently about persons and events of all coun- 
tries and ages, are they themselves may 
neyer have been out of sieht of their own island. 
A faculty for learning languages is certainly a 
trait of these people, as every day one meets per- 
sons who converse fluently in Danish and 
English, and perhaps German or French 
or even Latin. This in the towns and 
villages where they come in contact with 
people of other nations. Further inland 
no chance is afforded for practice, but many of 
the people read understandingly languages 
which they do not speak. There are those on 
the island who have traveled extensively in 
other countries, and having studied their insti- 
tutions and learned of the people, are now try- 
ing to give their countrymen the benefit of that 
knowledge and to gain from other people that 
recognition to which their native land is cer- 
tainly entitled. Two or three learned societies 
lead a flourishing existence here; and after years 
ot apes the country is again bringing forth 
authors and scholars who cannot but recog- 
nized among those of other nations. At several 
Places on the island there are well equinped 
printing offices. From these, every year, are 
turned out books, the workmanship of which, 
both in typography and binding, often surprises 
the visitor. At Reykjavik, four modest, but 
ably conducted, newspapers appear regularly, 
two of them weekly and one each bi and tri 
monthly. At Akurey’ri we find two more, and at 
Seydistjord, on the east’ coast, another, each ap- 
pearing 80 times a year. Centuries of suppression 
and monopoly of trade produced their effect 
upon these people, but of late years, and espe- 
cially since the acquisition of the new Consti- 
tution In 1874, some of the old energy seems to 
be slowly reviving, and the country is beginning 





to show signs of commercial importance. 
Of travelers the numbers are slowly increasing. 


——4 


Every steamer brings a few, attracted hither by 
the salmon fishing, the physical or social feat 
ures of thecountry, or the novelty of a trip to Ice- 
land. For ¢ ae who would view nature in her wild- 
est forms and come in contact with a nd, hos- 
piterole people, there are few better piaces than 

his, With an interest in his fellow-men and a 

















—The two Achenbachs are still working 
at Dtisseldorf. Andreas is 71 years old. 


—Henry Mosler, of Paris, will return:to 
his birthplace, in Indiana, this Autumn. 


—A chalk portrait of Victor Hugo by 
Bostset has been bought by the French Govern- 
ment. 


—Prof. Menzel, of Berlin, is said to’ be-as 
original in his subjects and methods now that 
he is old as he was in youth. 


—The’Executors of the late Mrs. Charles 
wengen propose to sell her collection of pictures 
and bric-d-brac this Autumn. 


—The Royal Scottish Academy has 
opened in Edinburgh an Autumn exhibition of 
water colors, which will be annual. 


—For the benefit of the loeal art-school 
the pictures bought by Mr. John L.{Mitchell, of 
Milwaukee, at the Seney sale are on exhibition. 


—A Washington by R. H. Parks, the gift 
of Miss Lizzie Plankinton, has reached Milwau- 
kee. It was made in Florence at a cost of $6,000, 
and will stand in Grand-avenue Park. 


—Cleveland papers are laughing at a 
New-York illustrated daily for showing the po- 
lice ata laborers’ riot in helmets and frock 
coats, whereas they wear straw hats and sacks, 


—A line engraving of Lee’s surrender, 
containing portraits of 14 Generals, is announced 
by W. H. Stelle & Co., of New-York. The latest 
data on the scene have been used in its designing. 


—The Fairmount Park Association asks 
tor contributions for a statue to Grantin the 
park, and has already voted “* whatever may be 
gioco? complete the fund, not exceeding 


—The Hauteroche seve for works on 
coins, given by the Académie des Inscriptions, 
has been divided between M. Six, for his classi- 
fication of the coins of Cyprus. and Prof. Percy 
Gardner, of the British Museum, for “Types of 
Greek Coins,” 


—During the Soudan battles the Jllus- 
trated London News reproduced many sketches 
of its correspondent exactly as they were, show- 
ing the notes for blank places which the 
draughtsman supposed would be filled in by 
workmen at home. 


—A London artist named Waller grieves 
because a critic, after saying that he had “ be- 
come conceited by yielding to the temptations 
of sudden popularity,” and that Mr. Waller’s 
admirers are fools, winds up with the crude 
statement: * This is a bad picture.” 


—The first known painting of Niagara 
Falls is said to be at the South Kensington. It 
was painted by a Massachusetts man named 
Wickers, from whom it was stolen, sold to an 
Englishman, and lost sight of. It is said to have 
some merit as a painting, and a good deal as a 
historical record of the appearance of the Falls 
before houses were built near them. 


—The scattered picture galleries of Am- 
sterdam are now collected in a magnificent Na- 
tional Museum built by Cuypers. It may have 
the effect of causing American artists and ama- 
teurs to stop in Holland before going to France 
and Italy. The Dutch paintings are, in their 
way, guike as wonderful, quite as overpowering 
in their excellence, as the old Italian. 


—A chalk portrait of Schiller by Rein- 
hard, of Meiningen, made in 1789, and spoken of 
by the poet in a letter as a successful likeness, 
has been found at Grimmenthal, near Meiningen, 
in the room of an old hospitaller. The cheeks 
are not so cadaverous as we see them in other 
likenesses, and the eyes and mouth are said by 
the finder to have an ideal and spirited look. 


—A copy of the bronze Chancellor Liv- 
ingston given by New-York State to the Nation 
has been bought for $5,000 for the Albany Capi- 
tol. Itisby Erastus D. Palmer, and shows a 
map of Louisiana inthe Chancellor’s hand, to 
recall his services in the purchase of that terri- 
tory. Itis said to be the first purchase by the 
Legislature of a memorial to a distinguished 
| Pad to stand within the borders of the 

ate. 


—Lord Cholmondeley, having too little 
money to keep up both the castle of his ances- 
tors, in Cheshire and Houghton Hall,fin Norfolk, 
has decided to sell the latter with all its heir- 
looms, pictures, and bric-d-brac. His right to do 
so has been doubted on the ground that the 
‘* improvements” at Cholmondeley Castle which 
are to be made with the proceeds are not such 
as to warrant the sale of family treasures. The 
Saturday Review says that there has never been 
such an opportunity of picking up art treasures, 
ag and small, in England as at the present 

me, 


—A London weekly thinks that Mr. Sar- 
gent has left off exactly where the refining 
power of a genuine master would begin to dis- 
pay itself. ‘ His great tact and naturalif only 

alf cultivated feeling for genuine but limited 
harmonies of tone and color are leading him 
astray to a lamentable extent. so that, instead 
of producing masterpieces, he but narrowly 
escapes perpetrating almost vulgar tours de force, 
where the very harmonies are almost garish. 
Nature has done much for Mr. Sargent, who is 
one of the few true followers of Mr, Whistler, 
but he has wasted not a little of her gifts.” 


—Speaking of the Garfield Monument in 
Golden Gate Park a paper of San Francisco won- 
ders why it is that sculptors in general select 
for their models frock coats of the most rural 
pattern, slovenly in the collar, baggy in the 
sleeves, loose at the shoulders, dragging across 
the back, and wrinkled in the skirts, asif the 
owner had traveled to his historic pedestal by 
stage or used his outer garment as a pillow. 
The President’s coat fits him none too well, and 
the hand-me-down style of his dress is an unde- 
niable petition to be placed above the reach of 
vulgar curiosity. A statesman'‘s statue should 
be like the original, raised above the dead level 
of ordinary humanity, for familiarity breeds 
contempt, and the average mind refuses admira- 
tion and awe to aman whose coat looks asif it 
had been bought after a fire. 


—For a private dwelling in New-York 
designs for furniture of the most sumptuous 
description were made by Mr. Alma-Tadema, of 
London, Much of the completed work is to be 
seen at a shop in London. The Athencum re- 
ports that it is most superb and elaborate. ** Tech- 
nically speaking, it illustrates Greek principles 
of decoration as slightly modified by the Roman 
influences prevailing in Magna Greecia, Pompeii 
in particular. It is remarkable for elaborate and 
delicate carving in wood and ivory and inlay 
with ivory, ebony, and mother of pearl, while 
black is largely and judiciously employed with 
Greek red and warm white as the prevailing 
color. The splendor of the suit is wonderfully 
enhanced by the warm silvery gray silk which is 
the foundation, or ground, of the extremely 
beautiful embroideries with which the chairs, 
easy chairs, and couches are covered.” 


—The Marquis of Blandford opposes 
fhe application of the money obtained for the 

lenheim pictures to satisfying mortgages on 
the Marlborough estates; he wants to use the 
money himself instead of warming the nest of 
the Dukes to come after him. By strict English 
law pictures and other chattels cannot be en- 
tatied at all. After a certain delay they 
go absolutely to one_of the successors to 
the title. Mr. Justice Chitty has decided that 
the law meant to do good to all the possible in- 
heritors of the land. Hence, where “chattels” 
are settled as heirlooms, if his opinion is sus- 
tained, it will bein the power of a tenant for 
life to defeat the expectations of one of his suc- 
cessors and divert a benefit from him to the 
long line of possible future heirs. <A still more 
curious case is that of the Carnac heirlooms, 
where the deceased was a landless Baronet. 
Says a London weekly: *“* When a tenant for 
life of Blenheim Palace, having a rent roll of 
many thousands, is allowed without any diffi- 
culty to dispose of Raphaels and Vandykes, it 
would be somewhat absurd if a Baronet, having 
no rent roll at all, and perhaps a ta moderate 
income from all sources, were compelled to re- 
main burdened with a ponderous service of 
plate, and pay annual premiums for the ware- 
housing thereof, without any prospect of ever 
making any use of it whatever.” 


GEN. PUTNAM'S NEGLECTED GRAVE. 

From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Aug. 7. 

Probably the one thing which is most 
prominently associated with the name of Israel 
Putnam in the popular mind is his celebrated 
feat of daring up in the beautiful town of Pom- 
fret, where, a century ago, he killed in her dena 
she wolf which had been depredating upon the 
surrounding country. But this Revolutionary 
hero’s fame does not depend upon this single 
and abnormally magnified incident of his career, 
and there is considerable ground for the indig- 
nant complaints which are publicly made 
about the neglect of his grave in the old 
cemetery in the neighboring town of Brook- 
lyn. The spot of his burial is marked bya 
marble giab lying flat on a heap of stones and 
badly chipped by relic hunters, It seems strange 
that in these days of monuments a suitable one 
bas not been erected to commenorate the virt- 
ues of him who distinguished himself in the 
French war; who was captured and nearly 
roasted alive by Indians in 1758, who was con- 
spicuous for his bravery in the cause of liberty 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill, who became a 
Major-General in 1775, who was appointed com- 
mander of the Army of the Highiands in New- 
York in 1777, who superintended the erection of 
the fortifications at West Point, and who, while 
incommand in Connecticut, displayed his brav- 
ery and intrepidity in various perils of his time.’ 











A FORTUNE MADE AT HARROW. 
From the London Truth. 

The head mastership of Harrow is the 
most lucrative post in the scholastic profession. 
I hear that Dr. Butler leaves the school with a 
fortune of £100,000,s0 that he will be able to 
enjoy his Mh gy leisure” in spite of the fall 
of 30 per cent. in the ingome of the deanery. Dr, 
Butler would have left Harrow four 
he had been appointed Dean of 
this being the office which he was particular 


ears ago 
eotminster, 
y 





anxi o obtain, and he certainly was in cvery 
| Way better.q for fb than Dr Bradley” 


disposition not to his impressions upon 
their worst features, let him come prepared to 
Oey his stay and when the time comes for 
leaving he will say, with others, that-he-does. 
not gladly ‘bid adieu. 
ART NOTES. 
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FASHIONS IN WALL PAPER 
gees 
| HOW THEY ARE NOW BEING MADB 
AT THE GILSEY HOUSE, 
A NOVEL WAY IN WHICH A TRADE, O8 


WHICH THE PUBLIC KNOWS LITTLE, 18 
CARRIED ON, 


Very much out ofthe routine-of the hos 
tel patrons was the throng of nearly 200 solid 
business men which thronged the Gilsey Housd¢ 
yesterday. The same crowd of busy, earnest 
men will beseen there during the first two « 
three days of this week. They came from every 
section of the eountry, represent very many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of capital, and 
have been received with open arms by another 
very thrifty class of men. Their visit here will 
be a very pleasant while a very busy one, Thege 
gentlemen represent the great wall paper jot 
bing houses of America, and they are here be. 
cause on the first day of August the year’s busi- 
ness in paper hangings opens. 

That people should buy wall paper is not at all 
singular, but the manner in which the sale of 
these goods is conducted is strange when com- 


pared with other methods of transacting busi« 
ness. On the Ist of August the work of the de. 
signers, colorists, and printers of all the wali 
paper makers of the country is ready for inx 
spection by the trade. All of the wall paper 
manufacturers, with the exception of three 
firms, are members of a pool called the American 
Wall Paper Association. Of the 26 firms in this 
pool 15 are located in this city or Brooklyn, and 
these include the most important firms in the 
business. New-York is, therefore, the centre of 
the trade, asit is the headquarters of the pool, 


It is to this city then, naturally, that 
the trade comes to_ buy its stock for 
the coming season. The manufacturers it 
other cities—ail but two of whom have 


their factories in Philadel phia—accommodate the 
trade and meet it here annually. These out-of. 
town firms have brought many hundreds of 
samples of paper here, and have established 
themselves in cozy rooms at the Gilsey, where 
they are now engaged in entertaining the job« 
bers and in selling goods by sample betweeu 
whiffs of Reina Victorias and draughts of cool. 
ing drinks. The manufacturers who are situated 
here convert their offices and warerooms into re- 
ception and show rooms for the benefit*of these 
jobbers, who make their selections there. These 
jobbers willin turn carry on their missionary 
work of beautifying the homes of the people 
through the persuasive efforts of their drummers 
with the retailers scattered, from Portland, Me., 
to San Francisco and from Winnipeg to San 
Antonio. 

The great distributors of the manufactures in 
this line—the jobbers—are about 50 in number, 
and each one is accompanied by a lieutenant ta 
assist him in his labors of culling from the masg 
of many colored and intricately designed pa- 
pers such patterns as will please the artistic or 
inartistic tastes of the particular class of patrong 
to wnich he caters. That this is no easy task 
may be assumed when it is stated that the sam-« 
ples now on exhibition at the Gilsey and at the 
factories in this city and Brooklyn number more 
than a thousand. It is a bewildering and 
bedazzling collection to look upon, and 
seems to contain every possible combi« 
nation of coior in gross, tint, or sade, 
and every conceivable combination in line, 
curve, and figure, with a liberal intermingling 
of representations of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms in the labyrinth of geometrical do« 
signs. Of course the impression is wrong, for 
next August there will be presented an equally 
numerous collection of new colors and designs, 
Jt is sufficiently bewildering as itis, without 
thinking of whatthe future will bring forth, 
and this is why each jobber is accompanied by 
an assistant to heip in making selections. Two 
heads and two pairs of eyes are far better than 
one of each in dealing with this mass of 
color and the seductive wiies of the aver« 
age wall paper manufacturer. The judgment 


of these buyers, as a rule, makes or cons 
agemns to obscurity any of the new pat« 
terns that may be shown. The manufact« 


urer’s judgment is often supplemented by the 
more mature Judgment of these shrewd jobbers, 
who from their more intimate contact with the 
trade, andso with the people, know what is and 
what is not a desirable pattern. By their decis- 
ion, then, does the product of a designer and 
colorist either cover the wallsof a thousand 
homes or is condemned ‘to the obscurity into 
which have now departed patterns that were 
once fashionable. Ly that same decision scores 
of patterns that have cost much time and 
many dollars are condemned never to be seen 
outside of the factory where they were pro- 
duced. These arbitrary gentlemen are the cen- 
sors of tashion and taste in their line as much 
as is the Prince of Wales in the line of clothing 
for “swell” Englishmen, aping Anglomaniacs, 
and “‘dudes.”” Fashions decreed by them stand; 
patterns rejected fall, 

The selections made and orders booked, the 
active work of manufacturing begins and con- 
tinues throughout the Fall and Winter until 
enough goods are made to supply all the people 
inthis broad land the interior of whose homes 
are to receive in the Spring a new and more or 
less resplendent coating of wall paper. The 
work of the manufacturer is, of course, supple- 
mented throughout the selling season by the 
labors of the ubiquitous “drummer.” The lja- 
bors of that peculiar individual are, of course, 
reduced py the process of sorting andof con- 
demnation now proceeding at the hands of tha 
jobbers. This scheme of bringing trade and 
makers together is also of very material 
benefit to the manufacturer. By it hea 
is saved from manufacturing a large quantity 
of paper which, if the judgment of the jobber 
is correct, would be unsalable material. He is 
also saved the expense of manufacturing miles 
of paper to be used by jobbers, wholesalers, and 
retailers for samples. That this saving is no in- 
considerable amount is shown by the fact that 
last year one firm in this city printed and used 
as samples over 100,000 rolls of paper of various 
designs. As each roll contains 24 feet—eight 
yards—of paper, their samples contained 2,400,- 
000 feet of paper, and resuited ina sale of 144,- 
000,000 feet, or enough to entirely band the globe 
at the equator and leave a ‘remnant’ 12,000,000 
feet in tength. 

While there isa friendly rivalry between the 
various firms in the pool, there is no cutting of 
rates and no haggling about prices, simply be- 
cause the first would be at once detected an 
entail a forfeiture of a considerable sum o 
money, and the second would be only §& 
waste of time, because there is a fixed 
price for each grade of goods below which no 
manufacturer can or will sell his products. The 
trade is therefore disembarrassed of ons 
feature which exists in every other trade, 
and the business of the jobber so simpli< 
tied that all he has to do is to select the 
patterns which suit him best, knowing that heis 
buying his choice of patterns from one makerat 
exactly the same price for the same class of 
goods that his rival in business is paying to an- 
other firm in the same hotel or ata factory in 
this city or Brooklyn. It was to insure a con< 
tinuance of this state of affairs that so much 
hard work was done in June and July to effect a 
continuance of the pool during the present trad6é 
year, which ends on June 30, 1886. Without the 
stiff pool rules all this system of buying could 
not be carried out, and there would exist the 
same sliding scale of prices to jobbers which exx 
ists in every other line of trade from, pig iron 
and railroad freights to diamonds. 

Last year, as has already been stated in Tuan 
TriMES, was the poorest year for the wall paper 
trade since the organization of the pool, and . 
though the business was what is known as a 
** three-quarter trade year,” yet the members of 
the pool alone manufactured and sold 81,000,000 
rolls, or 248,000,000 yards, of wall paper, of which 
amount one firm in this city sold 6,000,000 rolls, a 
half million roils more than the next highest 
competitor and a million rolls more than did the 

rincipal Brooklyn firm, which has hereto; 


ore stood at the head of the list of 
wall paper manufacturers in respect ta 
the number of rolls made an sold, 


The sales of hand-made goods are subject to 
different rules and methods, and a large pro- 
portion of these goods are sold at the factories 
where they are manufactured or at the sales« 
rooms of those factories in this city. A gentie- 
man well informed as to the details of this 
trade told THE .TIMES’s representative that 
at one of the factories in this city the sale of 
hand-made goods was a little over $100,000 an< 
rually, and that the profit was between 60 and 
75 per cent. 

‘Why don’t other manufacturers embark in 
this line ?” he was asked. 

“The reason is that the demand is limited, 
the field well occupied, and few manufacturers 
have the capital necessary for carrying on the 
business, and eyen those who have the capital 
dare not undertake the risk. The business is pe« 
culiar in that itis one in which a most thorough 
knowledge not only of art but of art tastes ig 
necessary; and this not one in a hundred of the 
practical wall paper men possesses in 4q 
sufficient degree to dare to risk tn 
venture. Attempts to please in it, as 
know from experience, are wore often met with 
failure than success, so fickle is the publia 
and so widely do art ideas differ. As for myself, 
even with my years of experience, I would 
rather gamble on the rise or fall of wheat than 
on the success of any hand-made paper design, 
It seems to me to be a business as dependent for 
success upon the dictates of an extremely fickle 
party named Fashion. There are liberal profits 
in each line, if the ruling powers are satisfied; 
there is failure and bankruptoy if they are - 
not. As for me, give mo roll paper and the 
steady profits that come when there is @ pool 
and no fighting about prices, Then yours truly 
is happy.” 


THE REMAINS OF ST. BANSWITRH, 
From the Pall Mall Gazette, 

Great interest has, it is said, been oansed 
at Folkestone and the neighborhood by the dis« 
covery in the parish church of what are believed - 

be the remains of St. Eanswith, the patron 
eg of the church and the daughter of BKad.« 
pald, one of the Saxon Kings of Kent. Som¢ 
workmen, in removing the plaster trom a niche 
in the north wall, noticed that the masenry 
showed signs of having been disturbed at soma 
period, and a further search was made, Taking 
away a layer of rubble and broken tiles a cavity 
was discovered and in this a battered and corrod- 
ed leaden casket, oval shaped, about 18 inch 
long and 12 inches broad, the sides being aboutie 
inches high. Within it were man remains, 
but in such @& crumbling condition that the 








vicar declined to allow them to be touched oe. 
cept by experts. St. Hans lived early in the: 
seventh century and was in ccordin 





historians, ip the church on the here: 
| had founded. @ priorye ” 
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VESTIGES OF ANCIENT ART 


——- eo 


TRE RESULTS OF A SINGLE YEAR 
OF GERMAN RESEARCH. 
COLONNADES BUILT IN ROME — ROSTRUM 

AND SENATE HOUSE—GREEK VASES IN 
ITALY—TOMBS IN THE CRIMEA, 
BERLIN, July 18.—So rich have been the 


yields of recent excavations in ancient 
soil that the Imperial Archzological In- 
stitute of Germany has been able to fill 
three stately volumes from the results of 
2 single year’s research.* Beautiful illus- 
trations in fine outline engraving, life- 


like heliogravure, aud delicately colored 


chromo-lithograph bnghten the pages of 


these works and continue to round out 
pleasantly archzological science which 
literary tradition, unaided by these 
monuments, conjures before us a 
mere skeleton. In Rome the excava- 


tions carried on by the Italian Govern- 


ment, in adapting the Eterna! City to the 
more ambitious ré6ie she isnow again to 
piay, have thrown much light on build- 
ings of her earlier day, when Augustus 
iransformed the city of brick into one of 


marble. Well trained archeologists have 
everywhere superintended these excava- 


tions. In reading Lanciani’s vivid and 
thorough reports concerning the portici 
there comes the convietion that nothing 
has escaped him on the earth, or 


under the earth, or even in the 


archives, which bears upon these 
prominent architectural features of 
ancient Rome, but which in modern Ital- 
jan cities, as Bologna and Padua. have 
dwindled inte mere arcades over the side- 


walks. In the days of the Roman Repub- 


lic portici, with their beautifuily repeated 
columns and protected aisles,were scarcely 
known, and the few that existed served 
the strictly practical purposes of business, 
being the centres for trade and collection 
of taxes. Rome was indeed early well 
supplied with delightful gardens and cool 
retreats for recreation in the Summer 
months, the whole of the Esquiline being 
a sumptuous park, interrupted only by 
tasteful villas. The slopes of the Janicu- 
Jum and the region about the Pincio 
were also covered with shady walks and 
gardens. But during the Winter months 
there was little protection offered fora 
people most prone to outdoor life. No 
doubt to the stern old Roman of the re- 
ublican age massive architectural shel- 
ersfrom Winter’s chill would haveseemed 
a luxury to be craved only by the effem- 
inate. Besides, he looked with no favor 
upon the multiplication of works of art 
pouring in from Greece, all of which re- 
quired asylum such as could best be 
offered by these spacious colonnades. 

But with imperial Rome things had 
changed, and it was, as might be expected, 
the regal Augustus who first multiplied 
these hospitable structures, and that out 
of his own private means, persuading 
his friends and partisans at the same 
time to follow his example. That this new 
fashion soon became exceedingly popular 
appears from the fact that in the short 
space of 20 years these sheltering marble 
colonnades, embracing now sacred tem- 
ples, and now rich collections of scu/pture, 
covered with their stately complex the 
vast Campus Martius, that the pedestrian 
might pass from one end to the other, 
from north to south and,from east to west, 
beneath the aisles of the different portici. 
The poets, pre-eminently Martial, delight 
to dwell upon the delicious luxury of 
napping in midwinter under the®* shelter 
of these colonnades, the walls being built 
so that none of the sparse rays of the 
feeble sinking sun were ever lost. The 
porticus was, as a general rule, 10 times 
as long as wide, and extending in straight 
lines for a long distance, required, by its 
very nature, an ample level for its de- 
velopment. It is therefore interesting to 
see how true the old architects were to 
the laws of style, for all the portici of 
Rome, with but two exceptions, occupied 
the enly level surface in the sem viz., the 
plain lying between the hills and the great 
bend of the river, after it sweeps past 
Hadrian’s Mausoleum, aud circling around 
the Campus Martius, reaches the island of 
St. Bartolomeo, just off the Ghetto. 

On this Cistibertine plain, the portici, as 
recent excavations show, succeeded one 
another almost without interruption. They 
filled up all the space net occupied by 
theatres and racecourses, and numbered 
fully 20. of which i4 were in the IX. Region 
of Augustan Rome. From these latter 
alone appears how regai was the extent 
of these porticos. ‘There one could 
wander for a distance of 4,500 meters 
under shelter. They covered a surface of 
100,000 square meters, and at least 2,000 
columns supported the hospitable ceiling. 
These were of marble, often having gilded 
capitais, while the pavements were no less 
rich, being composed of variegated marble. 
In connection with two of these portici 
very remarkable discoveries have been 
made. The Portico of the Argonauts, with 
the temple of Neptune in its midst, has been 
revealed near the Pantheon. Krom the 
new discoveries it appears that the temple 
faced the east, and that very famous re- 
liefs, which it has hitherto been impossible 
to piace, decorated its stylobate directly 
under the outer columns. Full 36 meters 
of this sculptural decoration have been pre- 
served, and represent subjects of which 
the Romans were very fond, symbolical 
figures of conquered provinces and tro- 

»hies of war, consisting of the armor of the 
oman and barbarian soldier artistically 
grouped. Three of these 12 figures of pro- 
vinas preserved, but now widely scattered, 
were discovered in the days of Pope Paul 
IIL and were taken to Naples; two came 
to light under Innocence X. and are in 
the museum of the Capitol: two others, 
excavated under Alexander VII., are now 
in the Palazzo Chigi Odescalchi, while five, 
discovered in 1876 and 1883, remain near 
the site they decorated of old. When the 
unearthing of these sculptures, as well as 
of the fragments of architecture, is com- 
pleted, we may hope for the careful study 
of the whoie, and thus ultimately for a 
vivid picture of the old portico ef the Ar- 
gouauts and iis Temple of Neptune. 

Extensive parts of the other and more 
Buperb structures, the Portici Pompeiana, 
with their characteristic niches and circu- 
lar temples, were, no doubt, marked feat- 
ures in Rome, even as lateas the iifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, as their beautiful 
remains are described beth by Flaminio 
Vacca and Antonio San Gallo. The plan, 
moreover, that San Gallo makes of the 
ruins corresponds so exactly with a small 
ancient Roman one in marble, now in the 
Capitol, that Lanciani shows it to repre- 
sent these very Portici Pompeianz, the 
round temple on the plan being now a part 
of the cloisters of St. Nicolo a Cesarini. 
‘The ruins of this little temple will soon 
become one of the prominent features of 
modern Rome, for by the completion of 
the Via Nazionale it will be isolated from 


its present incumbering surroundings. 
The open spaces surrounded by the 


colonnades of ancient Rome, when not 
occupied for temples, often inclosed 
gardens in which fountains played and 
where there were avenues of box-myrtie 
and plantain. Each portico had, besides, 
some individual attraction. In one were 
extensive maps*in marble of the Roman 
Empire; here the youth came to study 
geography. Another contained a vast 
museum of bric-a-brac from the Orient, 
and in still another were exhibited even 
the varying fashions of weuring the hair 
among the Roman ladies—a strange substi- 
tute for a hairdresser’s Window. But, no 
doubt, afar higher and more general use 
of the stately poriici was to serve as 
museums of sculpture, while in a few 
pictures were kept. We know from 
ancient writers that by far the greater 
part of the masterpieces of Greek art, 
transported to Rome, found shelter in 
these portici, while the number of statues 
discovered in the ruins of the Portico ef 
Octavia alone go to confirm their state- 
ments. 

“xcavations made in removing the car- 
riage road, which, since the days ef Greg- 
ory XXL, has swept across the Roman 
#orum in front of the arch of Septimus 
Severus have brought much information 
concerning the famous rostrum built and 
dedicated by Augustus. Net only has the 


- general construction of this massive plat- 


form for the ancient orator been made 


* Annali dell Instituto, Vol. LV., with accom panying 
Monumenti, in Vol. XI. 

Buliettino: dell Instituto dell Instituto di Correspon- 

ienza Archeologica. 

Mitthellunzen des Deutschen Archiiologischen Insti- 
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clear, but there have been found the very 
points where were attached the ships’ 
prows which decorated it and gave ita 
name, The main part, it seems, consisted 
of an immense podium 821-3 Roman feet 
long, 45 wide, and about 12 high. On this 
“eee apotaae there was abundant room for 

igher officials, while below, on a semi- 
circular space, the less privileged could 
assemble. Space not permitting a detailed 
statement of these most interesting discov- 
eries the student can only be pointed to 
Jordan’s valuable account of them in the 
Annaii, Vol, LV. 

One of the questions of Roman topogra- 
phy, termed even by the astute Mommsen 
vexatissimum, has always been as to the 
site of the Curia Hastilia, or place of as- 
sembiing of the Roman Senate. This moot 
point Lanciani, aided by the study of me- 
diwval documents, has at last been able to 


settle, showing that, while the Curia was 
remodeled successively by Seylla, Augus- 
tus, Domitian, and Diocletian, it never 
changed its place, but was adapted by 
Onorio I. in 603 A. D. to Christian wor- 
ship, and is now preserved to us in the 
Church of St. Adriano, standing on the 


confines of the Forum and still sacred to 


the memory of the first martyr, who was 
brought to Rome to be buried. 

Single statues of importance have also 
come to light on Roman soil. In the 
library of Hadrian’s villa in Tivoli, a life- 
size figure in marble of Dionysius or Bac- 
chus was discovered ina wonderful state 
of preservation, only the right hand bemg 
gone. It gives anew type of this god of 
easy flowing form, and may, most in- 
structively, be compared with the repeti- 
tions of the so-called Doryphoros, the 
Idolino of Florence, the superb bronze boy 
of the Saburoff collection now in the Ber- 
lin Museum,and with Stephano’s mannered 
archaistic athlete in the Villa Ludovisi, 
From such comparison it becomes evident 
that in all these works some one great 
original artistic type was followed to rep- 
resent widely difierent subjects and that 
each reproduction varies greatly from its 
fellow in treatment and exceilence. ‘The 
New Bacchus is evidently by a master 
who belonged to the “eclectic” school, 
known to have flourished in Rome during 
the first century of the empire, and prone 
to combine the archaic outline of early 
models with the freer execution of detail 
practiced in its own day. An ad- 
ditional testimony to the activity of 
this school has been discovered in 
a figure of the Torlenia_ collection 
ignorantly restored as Hygeia, but, even 
under such rude disguise, recognized to be 
the same as Memlaa’s ‘*‘Elektra’”’ in the 
Villa Ludovisi. But while the Ludovisi 
“Elektra” is peculiarly grouped with a 
male figure, the new statue, judging from 
points of juncture, could not have been 
grouped in the same way, and hence we 
are safe in the conclusion that this type 
also was used to represent not only 


different persons but was grouped with 
various figures, according to the ca- 
price or necessity of the _ sculptor. 
Torlonia’s restorer, not noticing the 


great diversity in marble and style, im- 
agined that because the statue was found 
with an Esculapius it must be Hygeia 
and restored it accordingly. A still further 
calamity seems to await the statue, for 
now that the Prince has heard of its artis- 
tic identity with the “ Elektra,’’ heintends, 
by giving ita mate, to make it an exact 
counterpart of the full Ludovisi group; 
thus will disappear entirely the indica- 
tions of its true original character, by 
which the difference from the Ludovisi 
group is clear, making it valuable for the 
history of art. 


With these sculptured monuments, in- 
teresting because of their illustration of 
the ** eclectic” school and its affectations 
of the archaic, may be mentioned a widely 
different work from the Via Appia. It 
shows a gladiatorial combat in relief and 
illustrates ihe more purely national, real- 
istic school of art which flourished in 
Rome alongside of its affected sister. The 
art of this relief, while realistic, is exceed- 
ingly crude, but inscriptions character- 
izing the individual figure as /eliccem, 
vietorinum, &c., lend a human interest 
to the scenes, making us look leniently 
upon the shortcomings of the art. It was 
originaily,vo doubt, the tombstone of some 
gladiator whose happy moods as victor 
are here recorded. Krom a gem described 
by Dressel we learn how the old Romans 
imagined the soul of the departed to 
appear, and doubtless also the original. 
whence came our modern images of the 
ghost. On this gem appears a spectral 
figure, closely wrapped in a long veil fall- 
ing ever head and face. This form is fre- 
quently met with in sarcophagi and other 
Koman monuments, but has never been 
fully understood. On this precious gem, 
however, the solemn fizure is accompanied 
by the meaning inscription, “Soul of 
Magna, my mother.” In passing we may 
notice that in Greece there is nothing of 
this weird and spectral te be seen in con- 
nection with representations of the dead, 
for in Greek works the soul appears as a 
tiny winged image flying from the mouth 
of the outstretched dead; far more fre- 
quently the deceased appears still in the 
habiliments of life, generally holding sweet 
converse with family and friends. 

From Pompeiithe Bulletiino brings re- 
ports of much thatis new. To the repre- 
sentation of the Trojan horse, found most- 
ly on gems, we have now added a large 
porte with very peculiar light effects. 

t represents the drawing of the horse 
within the precincts of Troy. In the back- 
ground are the turreted walls of the city, 
with a temple inthe midst, all lighted by 
the moon, while beyond appears the sum- 
mitofida. At the point nearest the spec- 
tator the wall is broken down and piles of 
stone from the breach lie around. Toward 
this breach is being drawn the horse, preg- 
nant with Greek soldiery and appearing us 
a huge white animal on wheels. Five men 
in front pull with cords to the sound of 
music, and one pushes behind. Others are 
dancing ecstatic with joy; women are 
carrving torches, and one seemingly super- 
natural figures much larger than the rest 
fioats in the air above. Possibly this is 
Athena calling the Greeks. From the 
horse’s head there seems to radiate a 
strong light upon the groups in the imime- 
diate neighborhood, while those in the dis- 
tance are lighted by paler moonlight only. 
That the story of the Trojan horse should 
have interested the Pompeians seems 
most natural, but it is less easy 
to understand how the ‘Judgment 
of Solomon” came to be used as 
a decoration upon their wails. And yet 
this scene, from Jewish history, is unmis- 
takably represented in one picture, where 
the child is about to be slain in the presence 
of the King andthe two mothers. All tbe 
figures, however, are smali and deformed, 
as though caricatures, and the fact that 
pigmies gery by hippopotami adorned 
the walls of the same house seems to in- 
dicate that this scene from Jewish history, 
as well as others of expluits of fabulous 
races on the Nile, must have come to Italy 
by way of Alexandria, well known to have 
been addicted to caricature and fun, and 
to have been famihar with Jewish as well 
as Egyptian lore. 

Italian soil has also yielded many works 
of less pretentious art. Through painting 
on terra cotta vases and through reliefs 
stamped on crude clay saucers we are 
coming constantly nearer to the individu- 
ality of many humble craftsmen, as well 
as learning more and more of the intimate 
intercourse there must have been between 
ancient Italy and Greece through the 
peaceful medium of trade. Seautiful 
vases, painted by Greek artists in Athens 
during the age of Pericles, and thence ex- 
ported to Etruria, are continually coming 
te light. On many of these the painter’s 
name 1s found, so that in some cases there 
exist from one master alone as many as 15 
or 20 vases, and the number is pot small of 
such Athenian masters thus known to us 
through vases once called HEtrascan, be- 
cause discovered on Etruscan soil, but now 
proved to be of Greek manufacture im- 

»orted by Etruscans to furnish their tombs. 

iow great was the influence of trade in 
art objects in other parts as well appears 
from astudy of Sardinian antiquities b 
Ebers, who compares them carefully with 
Egyptian monuments. From this it seems 
evident that the Phoenicians exported from 
ths, Nile Valley a few genuine small 
works of Egyptian art. ut far more 
they imitated these Egyptian works, and 
making variations upon them exported 
their own wares to foreign shores, so that 
the larger part of the antiquities found in 
Sardinia seem to be these Phoenician -re- 
preductions. In some cases these appear 
to have acted upon native art until the 
nobler Greek infiuence remolded the 
whole by its stronger creative force. It 
seems probable that by the close of the 
fourth ,century B. C. Phoenician forms 
ceased to be copied in Sardinia, and Greek 
forms prevailed. But, as'in’ other parts 
ef the Phcenician world, so here, as 
Ebers most strenuously affirms, it is 








well-nigh impossible to settle the chre- } 
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nology of the cruder monuments. 
While Greek art, through commerce, early 
fructified lower forms along the Mediter- 
ranean, products of ‘later days seem to 
have wielded a great influence in the 
North. This intluence of trade with classic 
lands is proved, not only by a collection of 
inscriptions made by Undset from vessels 
found in Denmark and Northern Ger- 
many, but also by the identity of art forms 
in these vessels. Thus to three samples of 
a bronze vessel found in Denmark a mate 
was discovered in Herculaneum. 

Passing from the barbarrus north to 
Greece itself we find that recently much 
light has come from its ruins to profane, 
as well as to sacred, architecture. ‘The 
treasuries, built by different Greek cities 
to hold their gifts at the shrines of Olym- 
pia, known to us only through Vausanias 's 
nalve account, were brought to light by 


the German excavations from 1875-80. 
But only very recently has Dirpfeld been 
able to prove that as the Sicilians sent 
over by ship the terra cotta decoration 
and tiles necessary for the treasury at 
Olympia, so also the people of Sikyon 
sent thither from their ‘city biocks of 
stone, already hewn info shape and 
marked with their peculiar alphabets, 
preparatory for building into their treas- 
ury. The same keen-eyed architect has 
happily been able to prove that Scopas’s 
greattemple at Tegea was surrounded by 
36 Doric columns, but had florid details iu 
the sima. And it is most painful to 
hear his report of the destruction go- 
ing on of the few architectural frag- 
ments that remain. What was to be 
seen in i880 has now, for the most 
part, disappeared, the peasants having 
used it for building purposes. Dirpfeld’s 
study of Philon’s recently discovered in- 
scription throws invaiuabie light not only 
upon the forms of a great projected naval 


arsenal, but also upon many details in 
roofing in Greek architecture hitherto en- 
tirely obscure. From the accurate ac- 
counts of the mode of construction given 
in the inscription it seems that the roof- 
ing of Philon’s arsenal was to be of wood. 
Over this covering of wood came a coat- 


ing of olay, which formed a firm 
bed for the terra cotta tiles fixed 
in it, thus making a most complete 


protection to the perishabie wooden 
beams underneath. It is interesting 
to learn that the woodwork was not flat, 
but in order to hold the clay in place 
the sloping surface was full of elevations, 
much as the brickwork of our day, in- 
tended for a stucco facing. Still, one other 
fact of great interest for Greek architect- 
ure, in general, is that the rows of piilars 
of this arsenal did not stand on one 
united stylobate, but each pillar had its 
own individual foundation, and this more 
economical mode of building appears to 
have been employed even for the interior 
columns of the Parthenon. 

Students of history will hail with delight 
the discovery of the exact site of the 
shrine of Artemis, which gave name to 
one of the greatest naval conflicts of the 
Persian wars. Few remains have been 
found of the small Doric temple there, 16 
having been early transformed into a canc- 
tuary of St. George, where, until within a 
few years, liturgies were sung on the day 
of that saint. But although little of the 
ancient Greek structure remains, a know!l- 
edge of its exact site is of greatest im- 
portance in making more clear our view 
of the difficulties which the Greeks had to 
contend against in gaining their glorious 
victory at the battle of Artemesium. 

In the Mitheilungen our attention is 
turned by Kohler to a somewhat striking 
discovery in Athens of the fragments of 
an old grammar; engraved on marble. It 
has always been supposed that before 
Alexander’s time theGreek mind wasstill so 
pristine in its creative power that no com- 
mencement iad been made in the produc- 
tion of works of an introspective and re- 
flective character. It has, consequently, 
been said that grammar and kindred 
sciences, in spite of Plato’s mention of a 
grammarian, must have been the growth 
of a later day, when, the original 
creative source runnipg low, men began 
to ponder on themselves and their speech. 
But this marble monument, tound very 
recently in the Acropolis, and, by reason 
of style and shape of letters, dated with 
great certainty from the pre-Alexandrine 
age, throws a most welcome ray of hght 
into the midst of these conjectures. Here 
is preserved to us a fragmentary page of 
an ancient grammar engraved on a mar- 
ble tablet. Although it has been made to 
do some menial service, (possibly as a 
doorsill,) and thereby has become 
much worn, still enough remains to 
make clear that here the vowels and the 
division or words into syllables are dis- 
eussed. ‘This marble was found in the 
Acropolis, and it may seem strange to us 
that in the shrine, sacred to the goddess, 
it should have been brought to light. As, 
however, in those olden days an order to 
introduce a work to the public there was 
not the now indispensable publisher with 
elaborate parapbernalia of trade, the 
writer has led himself to advertise his 
work in the most public places, and these 
were the precincts devoted to the gods. 
Here the public continually congregated, 
and every new object must have 
received attention. An additional motive 
for setting up his work in marble or 
bronze was doubtless the author’s desire 
to dedicate a portion of, his bust as a vo- 
tive offering to deity in his shrine. ‘Thus 
did the astronomer Uinopides form Chios, 
for after completing his important reck- 
onings with regard to the intercalary pe- 
riod, we are toid that he had them en- 
graved on a bronze tablet and consecrated 
to the gods on Olympia. So it seems most 
probable that some Athenian grammarian 
put up in Athena’s shrine this marble 
tablet. 

Here is another proof of how the ancient 
Greek life drew vivifying force from the 
ideals and impulses of its beautiful re- 
ligion, but of, this. there have come to us 
still other speaking testimonials from 
tombs in the Crimea of the colonists there 
who drew upon Athens for their art ne- 
cessities. In one have been found the 
hangings of an exquisite diadem. But 
although these are in gold and opaque 
blue and green enamel, and thus of great- 
est interest technically, their importance 
does not rest here. The subject on the su- 
perb medallions represents not any- 
thing obscure or local, but the head 
of the great tutelary diety of Athens, 
the Athena Varthenos by Pheidias. In 
addition, from the richly elaborated gold 
treasures we learn many details about the 
master’s great chryseiephantine coiossus, 
of which it has been impossible hitherto 
to form a clear conception from the 
marble repetitions, or from small and 
much worn coins. In these Crimean 
medallions not only the beautiful finish 
given to every vartin the golden original 
seems reiiected, but we see also that 
Athena’s owl had a striking place. It is 
not simply decoration, as hitherto suppos- 
ed; rather as the goddess’s little compan- 
ion, the bird was perched upon the cheek- 
piece of the helmet. From the ancient 
character of the architecture of the tomb 
where these beautiful medallions were 
found Kieseritzky adjudges it to date back 
as early as the first part of the fourth 
century before Christ. Thus it is most 
probable that some goldsmith in Athens 
copied, even in the age of Pheidias him- 
self, the master’s great work, then a won- 
der and delight to all. Copies such as 
these are doubtless before us in the superb 
medallions exported to the Crimea, (an- 
cient Pantikapion,) where they were laid 
away in the tomb with:some Greek lady 
in death as richly decked as in life. 

From these full publications of the 
Archwxological Institute light is shown not 
only upon the intricacies: of ancient 
trade, that medium in the spread of re- 
ligious symbols and thought, but also on 
much more at which we can only hint, 
such as the history of the Greek alphabet, 
the development of costume, the variety 
of artistic gifts among different nation- 
alities, Mc. But, even though space be 
limited, we must not omit to refer to the 
skillof Mommsen and his coadjutors in 
ferreting out modern falsifications of in- 
scriptions. A certain Dr. Gay published as 
long ago as 1861 an inscription which he re- 
ports having found in Northern Africa near 
Ben Kedour. He even mentions the di- 
mensions and guarantees the reading he 
gives. Taken in good faith, this was intro- 
duced among other inscriptions from Af- 
rica into the great Corpus, and so passed 
out as genuine among scholars. While, 
however, Mommsen and Hector Pais 
were recently working at the inscriptiens 
in the Turin Museum they suddenly receg- 
nized the original Latin inscription which 
could haye, pegn no other. than the one 
that Dr, Gay, hgd copied, and, taken to, At- 
rica, only alteritig the word Alpina to 
Mauritania to suit the inscription to 
the new land in which he chose to 
find it. Suspicion rested on still another 
scholar, one Edmond Blanc, Librarian at 


Niee, and Hector Pais was sent by the | 
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Accademia dei Lincei to compare the in- 
scriptions published. by Blane with the 
stone originals in however inaccessible 
sites they might be hiding. This he did 
with great fidelity and no little hardship, 
proving that Blanc was guiity of having 
not only modified and interpolated in- 
scriptions, but also of having created some 
out of his own brain. By this untruth on 
Blane’s pars suspicion is now cast upon all 
that he has published, and his contribu- 
tions take an unenviable place along side 
of those of Ligorio, Pittakis, and their 
feliows, but science gains by being freed 
trom its most dangerous enemy, an incu- 
bus of faisehood. Lucy M. MitcHELL. 





THE TURKISH SOLDIER AND SAILOR.-- 
Universal conscription is the order of the 
day in Turkey. Hvery male Mohamme- 
dan is liabie to service except those fortu- 
nate enough to have been born in Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish capital possessing 
the privilege of conferring exemption on 
its citizens by birth. On attaiming the 


age of 21, every Turk has to present him- 
self at the military centre of the district 


wherein he resides, and draw for the 
ballot. Those fortunate enough to obtain 
lucky numbers pass at once into the 
‘*Tktihat,”’ as also those for whom there 
may be no room in the “cadres” of the 


peace establishment of the army. S1x 
years is the regular period of service in the 


*Nizam,”’ four with the regiment and two 
in its ‘‘Iiktihat.”? After leaving the 
**Nizam,’’ the ‘‘reservist’’? becomes a 
ied Redif’’ for eight years, and then passes 
into the ‘“Mustafiz” for the full 


period of his life during which he is 


capable of bearing arms. The ‘ Redifs” 
are divided into two classes, first and sec- 
ond, of equal periods in respect to service. 
Curious, however, as it will no doubt ap- 
pear in the eyes of Western military critics, 
it is the second class of the ** Redifs”—that 
is, the older men—who are called out first. 
‘The reason of this is, as 1 am given to un- 
derstand, that the Government is thus en- 
abled to get a few years’ more military 
service out of the men in case of need than 
it otherwise would, from the tendency of 
this measure to arrest the _movement of 
the seventh year’s * Redifs” into the “* Mus- 
tafiz.” The manning of the Ottoman Navy 
is on the military system. A line-of-battle 
ship, or ironclad of the first class, is a regi- 
ment, and a smaller vessel a battalion. 
The officers all bear military titles iden- 
tical with those of the army, and the 
crews are divided into and worked by 
‘*‘buluts” or companies, instead of watches. 
Theconscripts for both services are drawn 
by the War Office, which drafts off to the 
Admiralty each year the number of men 
that may be required. Just as each corps 
d’armée has its reserves residing at home, 
so the navy has its reserves immediately 


available for manning the fleet to 
its full strength at the shortest no- 
tice. The men for the navy are 


selected from the population of the 
districts bordering the Black Sea. A large 
proportion of them are Lazes, a race with 
special aptitude for a seafaring life. Here 
and therea man may be met with more 
familiar on tirst arriving at Constant.no- 
ple with a plow tail than a windlass or 
tiller, but asarule they either hail from 
Trebizond or one of the many small ports 
beyond. All that has been said in favor 
ot the Turkish soldier may be said with 
equal truth of the 'urkish sailor. He is 
the same good fellow, patient and docile, 
with the instinct of discipline very strongly 
developed in his mental constitution. He is 
very easily trained, for he follows instruc- 
tion with unquestioning obedience, and 
hasin him the making of a seaman and 
gunner of whom any nation may well be 
proud. I have had great experience of 
the Turkish sailor, both in placing torpe- 
does and mooring beacon buoys, and have 
ever found him as quick to learn as he was 
to obey. It has aiso fallen to my lot to 
find myself on board of a Turkish ship of 
war while on fire, and on another occasion 
when there was danger of the vessel 
becoming a total wreck from having 
grounded upon a sunken reef in the Red 
Sea. ‘These were circumstances well cal- 
culated, as [think the reader will allow, 
to try the seamanlike qualities of an 
crew, and I am happy to say that on eac 
occasion the vessel was pulled through her 
difficulties by the unaided exertions of 
those on board. So much for the quality 
of the men.—Woods Pasha, in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 





BEACONSFIELD IN BERLIN.—The reputa- 
tion of England abroad has not, since the 
Crimean war, stood higher than in 1878, 
during and after the assemblage of the 
statesmen of Europe at the German cap- 
ital. Lord Beaconsfield’s arrival was her- 
alded by anticipatory applause, showered 
not only on his position as a statesman, 
but on his genius as a writer and on the 
brilliant interest of his career. The ex- 
pectations formed of him were more than 
confirmed by his presence, whether in the 
council chamber or in the streets of the 
capital. He won immediately the respect 
and friendship of Bismarck, who shortly 
afterward told an English diplomatist 
that he had never been more im- 
pressed than by a visit he paid Lord 
Beaconslield in his rooms at the Kaiser- 
hof on a certain afternoon. The Ger- 
man Chancellor found the English Minister 
preparing to leave for England, because 
tussia denied the Porte the right to garri- 
son the Balkans. ‘‘I cannot,’’ he said to 
Prince Bismarck, “speak too highly of the 
civility of your railway officials. At con- 
siderable inconvenience they have pro- 
vided me with a special train to-morrow 
morning.”’ So astute a judge of character 
as the man of blood and iron perceived at 
once that this was no piece of acting. On 
quitting Lord Beaconsfield he saw Prince 
Gortchakoff, with the result that»before 
nightfall Russia had withdrawn her oppo- 
sition to a project which England would 
have regarded as a cusus belli. To this day 
visitors to berlin are shown, in the room 
in which the members of the Bundesrath 
sit, the chair occupied by Lord Beacons- 
field at the Kuropean areopagus of seven 
years ago. In ali his dealings with foreign 
statesmen and chanceries Lord Beacons- 
field won the reputation of meaning what 
he said. He made the voice of England 
respected.—Temple Bar. 








A Nava Trick.—The fleet had divided 
into two parts, for the sake of waging a 
mimic war. The one division was in search 
of the other and passed near some fishing 
boats, the men in which appeared to be 
busily occupied with their nets and 
paying no attention to the squad- 
ron. Suddenly the Admiral’s ship was 
struck by a torpedo, and was by the 
rules of the contest declared to be 
disabled. The torpedo had been dis- 
charged from one of the fishing boats, on 
board of which were two or three naval 
officers in the disguise of fishermen. <A 
similar story, or probably a more accurate 
version of the same, is given by the Rus- 
sian Naval Magazine: **On the night of 
Aug. 8 a party of volunteers from the 
Transund squadron got into Biorko-Sund, 
where the enemy’s squadron was ly- 
ing, in aie hired finnish coasting 
smack, and came alongside the cruiser 
Africa, the flagship. One of the volun- 
teers, Midshipman Istomin, dressed as a 
Finnish peasant, boarded the cruiser and 
handed in a telegram. While a receipt 
was being given for the telegram the 
other volunteers on board the smack fast- 
ened a small buoy, with the inscription 
‘Frigate Prince Pojarshy,’ under the 
stern of the Africa. On getting clear of 
the side of the ship Midshipman Istomin 
fired off a rocket, which was intended to 
signify that the Africa had been blown up 


by one of our mines.—Tihe Kainburgh Re- 
view. 





Dousze Srx.—Supers are very particular 
about the distribution of parts. In a fairy 
piece a set of dominos was represented by 
men wearing on their backs beards marked 
with the different numbers. <A discontent- 
ed super gave in his resignation, and told 
the management they must find a substi- 
tute. ‘“ Why, what’s the matter?” asked 
the astonished director; “don’t you get 

our Y»zous anight like the others?” “It 
isn’t atut the sous at all. Iam one of the 
oldgst abtasts belonging to the theatre, and 
they ought to have made me the double 
six; instead of that 1am the lowest num- 
ber—the double blank. Rather than sub- 
mit to such injustice I prefer to leave the 








\ theatre,”—Ali the Year Hounde 





A NIGHT IN MOSQUITOVILLE, 


—_—~»——-— 

Those few people who early in the sea- 
son came up from Nassau, Havana, and 
other southern places to avoid the intense 
heat of Summer in the tropics were ready 
before the end of July to go back to the 
south and cool off. They rarely have such 
weather in Havana, they never have such 
weather in Nassau, as we had in New- 


York through the greater part of July. 
And they never have half the discomfort 
with a heated term that we have, for 
their houses and their clothes and 
their habits are all made with a view 


to keeping cool. Ours, on the contrary, 
all tend to keep us warm. Wego out in 


the country and live in board houses, that 
are the hottest things in the world in Sum- 
mer and the coldest in Winter. No board 
house was ever built that is fit for this 
climate. Heat will go through the boards 


and so will cold. A good brick or stone 


house with walls not less than two feet 
thick would keep out the heat and keep 
out the cold. But we don’t build them, 
and probably won’t. Then we are so fond 
of cloths and cassimeres we must wear un- 
comfortably thick clothes all Summer. 
Down South, where they know how to 
keep cool, gentlemen wear suits of white 


or colored linens; but in New-York if you 
watch the gentlemen you meet in Broad- 


way you will find half of them clad 
in thick cloths—more than haif; per- 
haps one in ten wearing suit- 


able alpacas, or linens, or seersuckers. 
But it’s the style, you know, and we must 
grin and bear it. And for habits, there is 
not a single cool habit In New-York that 
I know of, except an occasional plunge 
into aswimming pool. The metropolitan 
idea of keeping cool and comfortable is 
rushing about in the sun, eating meat 
three times a day, and taking various 
cocktails and other iced drinks to keep 
down the temperature. It is hard for 
anybody who is driven out of New-York 
every Winter by the cold to come back in 
the Summer and find himself consumed 
with a worse than equatorial heat. But, 
hard or soft, that’s the way it works. ~ 

‘There are some places, however, not far 
from here that are quite-as bad as the city 
inahot Summer. Perhaps they may even 
be a trifle worse. I found such a place 
this Summer where it is generally cool 
and pleasant, but where this year it was 
worse, if possible, than in the city. It was 
one of those places “out of town,” within 
easy reach of the city, where cool winds 
are supposed to blow every night, where 
there are no mosquitoes, no pests of any 
sort, and where nature smiles all Sum- 
mer at from $7 to $10 a_ week. 
There was peace and rest and total 
auiet, according to the advertisements. 
There the grass was always green, streets 
shaded with tall old trees, your paper 
every morning at breakfast, pure air, no 
malaria, plenty of fresh butter and cream, 
vegetables from the farm every morning, 
good boating and fishing, and half a mile 
of other attractions. After being in this 
earthly paradise for two months business 
compelled me one night to sleep in New- 
York, and 1 was surprised to find that in 
the city there really was a breeze, and 
the mosquitoes seemed inclined to let 
one have a little sleep. Nobody inmy town 
had slept a whole night through for weeks. 
It is areal town this 1 write of, but [am 
not going to mention its name. Not I. 
Self-preservation 1s nature’s first law; and 
Iam not going to give myself over to the 
fury of my fellow townsmen, by saying 
that it has been hot here, or that there 
have been any mosquitoes. It has been 
hot everywhere, and nearly everywhere 
there have been mosquitoes; so that is no 
clue to tell anybody where ‘‘my’” town 
is. And all I want to say about it is to 
describe one night in it, the worst night of 
the hot spell. 

It was, like five or six others, by all 
means the hottest night of the season. 
There was not a breath of air stirring. so 
one of our lady boarders said. It was 
‘‘really oppressive,’’ another one re- 
marked, and so we all agreed. The heat 
we could not shut out, but every precau- 
tion had been taken to keep out mosqui- 
toes. There were mosquito bars in the 
windows, of course, no house being com- 


world. And the bars were sound and 
solid in every respect—no holes, rents, 
rips, or tears. he only door of the 
room in which I pretended to sleep that 
night was closed, and up to bedtime there 
had been no light in the room... So there 
was no more excuse for a mosquito to be 
there than there would be for the exist- 
ence of one in the middle of the ocean. I 
turned in with all the happiness of a clear 
conscience and a prepaid board bill. The 
temperature of the room, if there had 
been. a thermometer there, would have 
marked something above 95°. Outside the 
air was 10° or 15° cooler, for the mosquito 
nets shut out the night air and shut in the 
heat. But no matter; they shut out the 
mosquitoes; so I innocently thought. 
After less than an hour of sleep 1 was 
awakeried by a mosquito. 

“Aha,” I thought, ‘that fellow must 
have stuck to my coat when I came into 
the room. But no matter; there is only 
one, and I will ‘lay for’ him, and soon be 
asleep again.’’ 

He returned to the charge, and I waited 
with exemplary patience till he had run 
his proboscis an inch or two deep into my 
cheek, and then came down on him like 
au avalanche. If he bad been a turtle or 
acrab that blow must have demolished 
him. And so it would if it had hit him, 
but just at that instant he was humming 


up the side of the wall. I waited 
for him again, and he came back. 
This time I got him, and _ with 


pride [ felt his rascally soft body roll be- 
tween my thumb and forefinger. And 
what a pleasure it is when you know there 
is only one mosquito in the room to have 
him in your grasp! However, this fellow 
had «a twin brother, and in a minute I 
heard the twin brother sing. Then there 
must have heen twoin the room, but no 
» matter, I would soon kill the remaining 
one and then for a good night's sleep. And 
i did kill him, after he had bitten me. Theu 
two more began to sing about my ears. I 
knew there were two, by the difference in 
their voices. They were both bass, but 
one was baser than the other. By playing 
the part of an amateur cat, and watching 
for them as if a life depended on it, I 
got them both. Then I was sure of peace, 
for there certainly could be no more. But 
there were more. instead of one or two 
there were half adozen. They sang about 
my head, bit me, worried me, and devel- 
oped a remarkable trait of singing in 
my ears and biting me on the feet 
in the same second, the two points 
being one good § nautical tathom 
apart. They increased rapidly in num- 
bers and boldness. I could put my hand 
down on the coverlet and feel the cold 
clammy bodies of a dozen of the slain. 
Butadozen more, all hungry. took their 
places. There seemed to be some little 
mistake about my having had only one or 
two in the room. ButI would light the 
gas, wet a towel, and destroy all of the 
brutes I could find. (For we had gas in 
“my” town—gas made at home, an un- 
earthly and horrible sort of gas that 
burned likeatalilow candie and smelled 
like a dissecting room.) So I struck up the 
light, wet the towel, and began an active 
campaign. 

_ There isa truly rural flavor about stand- 
ing on the bed in the middle of the night, 
flourishing a wet towel, determined to 
spread carnage and gore wherever you 
strike. Where the wall joined the ceiling 
was a broad white cornice; and upon that 
cornice sat mosquitoes by the thousand, 
some swelled up with my blood, others 
lean and gaunt, but all large and powerful 
aud desperate. I spread the wet towel 
about like a Gatling gun, and the air was 
soon full of post mortem mosquitoes. 
Not only in that corner, but in all 
the corners, and all over the room, they 
roosted on the walls and ceiling. And the 
were smart. Those that escaped took ret- 
uge behind pictures and articles of furni- 
ture, and could no more be found. I 
looked for them, but in vain. When every 
visible mosquito was slaughtered | turned 
out the light and once more sought repose. 
Hot? Iwas a flaming furnace, and like- 
wise warmed up internally with anger, in- 
dignation, and hatred of all countries and 
places wherein mosquitoes breed and sing 
and bite. Now, how did those mosquitoes 
know the precise minute when set- 
tiled down in bed again? And how 
could they see me in the dark,’unless they 
had some of the characteristics of owls? 
But they did. and swarmed about my 





head, and gave me a grand concert. Do 


| You know anything more thoroughly ex- J 


5.——-Quidrnple Sheet. 





plete without them in that part of the. 








asperating, on @ blistering hot night, than 
one of these Mosquito concerts? No, you 
don’t; for nothing is more exasperating. 
They chewed and bit and scraped me till 
any possible change in the situation would 
have been a relief. And all the rest of the 
house so quiet! That itself was exasper- 
ating, to think that all the rest were 
asleep. It is 2 o'clock, (two hours con- 
sumed in killing mosquitoes), and time for 
some bold move. 

_ A grand idea. The mosquitoes are all 
inside; they cannot possibly be thicker 
outdoors than they are in the room. 
bars are keeping all the air out, so that I 
have mosquitoes and heat both. I will 
take the bars out, so that there will at 
least be some airin the room. And didn’t 
I leave a lonely cigar lying on the mantel 
this afternoon? Yes, here it is, and its 
smoke will help drive out the beasts, while 


it will give some slight peace and rest 
to my worn soul. But these mosquitoes 
like the smoke. The more! puff the thicker 
they come. I had noticed that my to- 
bacco disappeared very rapidly, and now I 
am sure that those mosquitoes came im and 
gotitand smoked and chewed it, and so con- 
tracted the tobacco habit. And they 


brought company with them. The light of 


the cigar attracted a few dozens of moths 
and millers, and blaek-winged abomina- 
tions with bodies as hard 2s shells that 
struck here and there with a report likea 
firecracker and flew against my cigar, and 
flew into my face, aud made themselves 
almost as obnoxious as the mosquitoes. 
There was to be no sleep in that room, sure 
enough. And in a fitof desperation I 
started up the gas again and, opened the 
room door. 

There must have been millions of mos- 
quitoes, files, millers, moths, and other 
reptiles sailing down the coast—that is, 


flying past my windows. The light wasa 


beacon for them, and they all altered their 
course and headed for it. They came 
swarming in like schooners hurrying into 
harbor out of a gale. They stood not upon 
the order of their coming, but came. As 
I sat on the edge of the bed and 
looked around me (in that state of utter 
indifference to my fate that often 


mercifully follows despair) I might 
have counted a hundred dead and 
mangled mosquitoes. lying on the white 
bedclothes. fy wet towel had done its 
deadly work, but without avail. If there 
were thousands in the room before there 
were millions now. Among them came a 
great big creature larger than a bee, and 
ran amuck about the walls and ceiiing, 
striking a dozen times a minute, and 
with such force he seemed determined 
to make a hole through the wall. 
There was a concert on the ceiling, and its 
music came down the walls, down through 
space, and rattled in my ears—the music 
ofas many mosquitoes surely as ever were 
gathered in one room, and all singing to- 
gether. It sounded to me as if there might 
be countless thousands of them, all thirst- 
ing for my blood. There was reaily some- 
thing flattering about it. Was Iso juicy 
looking or so fresh that all these mosqui- 
toes should mark me for their prey when 
there were thousands of other human 
beings within flying distance? Anyhow, 
the cigar was smoked up long ago, and I 
filled up a pipe and lit it, and sat and 
slapped and smoked and scratched and 
wondered what to do. 

Only one course seemed open. The 
enemy had advanced upon me in such 
numbers that my position was no longer 
tenable. To sit and slap and scratch and 
smoke pipes till daylight was manifestly 
out of the question. But I might recover 
myself by making a masterly retreat. 
There was a parlor down stairs separated 
from the dining room only bya pair of 
sliding doors, which were never closed. In 
the parlor was asofa, and at one end of 
it a pillow. I would go down and 
try the sofa; an hour or two of sleep 
might be a somewhere about it. 
There were disadvantages even in this 
plan. A few nights before the house 
had been robbed by a burglar, and any 
unusual noise was likely to arouse the two 
or three other male boarders. They might 
appear suddenly with revolvers aad not 
- to ask any questions! I looked cau- 

iously out into the dark halland saw or 
heard nothing. Down stairs all was dark 
as pitch and silent as the grave. It 
would not do to sneak down, or I 
should be shot for a burglar sure. So I 

ut on, among other things, a pair of 

eavy slippers and tramped down as if I 
owned the house with three matches in 
my hand. Two ot these went out, of 
course, when [ tried to light the dining 
room gas. But the third one “ ketched,” 
as we sayin Nassau, and I got a light. 
The first flash of flre aroused the two mill- 
ion anda half of flies that roosted on the 
dining room ceiling, and they began to fly 
about, rustling their wings very much like 
a swarm of bats in the roof of a cave 
when you disturb them with a torch. So 
I quickly turned the light down to a true 
burglarious dimness and looked at my 
watch. Thank goodness for the slow but 
sure march of time! It was 3:30. I looked 
at the thermometer hanging on one of the 
door posts, and found the mercury at 85°. 
There was a closet at one side of the din- 
ing room, where I knew eatables were 
sometimes kept. Even in this crisis my 
appetite did not fail, and I started for the 
closet. First shelf, empty; second shelf, 
nothing but tumblers and napkin rings; 
third shelf, a cake basket with three 
or four slices of cake. One of these 
slices rapidly disappeared. Another was 
going the same way when I recollected 
that if anybody should hear me and steal 
down stairs I should not only very likely 
be fired at, but would like enough be sus- 
pected of having been the burglar ofa 
few nights before. Nobody would believe 
me when I explained that I was looking 
in a boarding house pantry for something 
to eat! So I closed the closet door and 
sidled away. A pitcher and some glasses 
stood on a side table and of course I was 
thirsty. The pitcher was empty. Some good 
soul after taking a drink the evening be- 
fore had left a few mouthfuls of water in 
one of the tumblers, and this I eagerly 
swallowed. An almanac hung beneath 
the mantelpiece, and 1 took it down, sat 
down by the dining table, and read drear- 
ily through ali the wretched jokes at the 
bottoms of the pages, weil interspersed 
with flattering notices and testimonials of 
Dr. Puff’s pills. I looked at the August 
calendar to see how long this kind of 
weather would probably last. 1 walked 
then up and down the fioor, scattering 
flies and mosquitoes in all directions with 
my waving hands. At last. worn out and 
disheartened, I threw myself on the sofa, 
covered my face with a handkerchief, 
and— 

Fought flies and mosquitoes for 15 
minutes. They crawled under the hand- 
kerchief and tortured me. They flew up 
my sleeves, sang in my ears, bit me, 
buzzed around my head, and put me in 
such a frame of mind that nothing but 
Christian virtue made me resigned. It 
was quiteas bad as my ownroom. A long 
narrow string of flies hung down three 
feet from the ceiling, and I was surprised 
upon investigation to find that there was 
a chandelier under them. They were so 
thick nobody would have suspected it 
was anything but a solid mass of flies. 
The clock on the mantel had stopped—no 
doubt from the weight of flies roosting on 
its case—and I looked again at the watch. 
Half-past four. In an hour more 1t would 
be broad daylight. So I turned out the 
gas and went back tomy room. Or tomy 
zoological garden, rather. The light had 
been left burning and the window open, 
and all the birds of the air and beasts of 
the field were gathered there. Some sort 
of an immense insect or smali bird 
was roosting on top of a picture 
frame, and it flew up when I came 
in, and swooped up and down the 
room, lke a swallow. flying to its nest. 
The wet towel brought it down, after 
many failures. The ceiling was black with 
mosquitoes. There is no exaggeration in 
this; no miserable attempt at a joke; it is 
too serious a subject to joke with. A few 
thousand of them that could not find foot- 
hold on the ceiling sat on the walls sharp- 
ening their bills against the plaster. The 
room was alive with all sorts of winged 
nuisances. There was only one way to 
steal a short nap and that way I tried 
with partial success. It was a choice 
between smothering and being devoured, 
and I elected to smother. I covered my- 
self completely over with a sheet, head 
and all, and xevere’ for the worst. It 
was 5 by this time, and the first gleams of 
daylight were coming through the win- 
dows. Still I might yet get a few winks 
before the breakfast bell rang. And I 
did. They might hum all around me and 
bite through the sheet, (they did both,) 
and still dropped off into adoze. After 
half an hour of uneasy rest one immense 
fellow woke me by striking a great triangle 
just over my head. it was only the break- 
fast bell ringing, and the sun was shining 





in through both windows. 
\ WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 
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ENGLISH PUBLIC LIFE, 
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Lonnon, July 80.—The Parliament of 
1880 is guttering like a candle nearly 
burned out. Next week will see the last 
of it, and empty benches, ill-natured 
speeches, callow horseplay, and petty 
political word-splitting are natural re« 
sults. Even the House of Lords, which, 
like the worm and the Senate of the United 


States, dies not, seems to have caught the 
spirit in which the politicians of the Com- 
mons are preparing for the Autumnal con- 
test, and the sleepy dignity of that dull re- 
sort has been ruffled by a sharp fight be- 


tween Lord Granville and the Conserva~ 
tives as to the responsibility for the 
Medical Relief bill. The struggle was 


of importance only as showing the 
eagerness of each side to have the 
political credit of passing the measure. 
3ut it has an incidental interest as illus- 


trating a phase of English public life which 
was dwelt upon in a previous letter—the 


innate reverence for old politicians simply 
because they are old. The Medical Relief 
bill, extending the franchise to agricult=- 
ural laborers and others who obtained 
medical relief from local authorities, was 
originally the property of Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings, a Radical. The Tory Ministry 
adopted it as their own, and gave it pre- 
cedence, without which it could not 
have been reached. In committee on 
the bill, Mr. Collings moved an amend- 
ment defining medical relief to mean 
anything—food, wine, &¢.—which a 
physician might order, as well ag 
medicine. The Ministry demurred, and 
the *Liberals passed the amendment and 
the bill as amended over the Muinistry’s 
head. When the measure subsequently 
came up in the House of Lords it was dis- 
covere that a young Conservative peer, 
the Karl of Milltown, had put notice on 


the paper of his intention to father the 
bill. Lord Granville made a scene about 
it, insisting on his right as the Liberal 
leader to take charge of a bill which had 
been passed in the Commons by his 
party. Milltown was polite but obdurate, 
and, being backed by Lords Salsbury, 
Cranbrook, and other Tory chiefs, gained 
his point. Of course, it was a purely par- 
tisan point, but legitimate enough. Had 
Lord Granville been a young man no one 
would have complained of it. But as it 
was, almost every Conservative paper in 
London, from the Times down, while de- 
fending Lord Milltown’s action in the ab< 
stract, deplored his having stood up 
against the wishes of a nobleman so much 
his senior as Lord Granville. It was not 
respectful or nice; it was not what is due 
to old age. Fancy the Democratic press 
rebuking Senator Vest for dishonoring 
gray hairs by stealing a parliamentary 
march on Senator Morrill! 

Another old man, greater immeasurably 
than Lord Granville, engaged the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons the same 
day. lt was in some respects a historic 
occasion, for it is not unlikely that John 
Bright may not speak again in St. Ste- 
phen’s. As the cable has told you, he was 
summoned by telegraph from his home in 
the North to answer the charge of using 
language toward the Irish Nationalist 
members ‘which constituted a breach of 
 abnthoge a It was doubtless ill-advised to 

ring the charge; Mr. Callan did so with- 
out consulting his colleagues, each of 
whom frankly said in his speech during 
the debate that he would have advised 
against taking any notice of the matter had 
he been asked. 3ut itis also true that the 
language complained of was inexcusably 
sweeping and violent. English papers so 
widely separated as the Times and the 
Echo concede this, and it was evidently 
theseuse of alarge number of English mem<« 
bers en both sides. Itis givento no man 
to be at 74 all that he was at 64, and the 
great orator is no more an exception to 
the rule than Carlyle was, or than Glad- 
stoneis. Mr. Bright has grown oldin the 
way of the former rather than the latter. 
Last Summer his few utterances on the 
franchise subject were heid by his own 
party to do more harm than good, and his 
speaking was discouraged quietly. His 
speech at the Spencer banquet last week, 
however, was tar more intolerant and 
malignant in tone than anything he said 
last year. It was the speech for an Orange 
landiord tomake. Coming from such a 
source, from a man entitled to have vio- 
lent prejudices on the subject, it would 
scarcely have been noticed. But coming 
from John Bright, the one Englishman 
who was able to look dispassionately at 
Fenianism in 1867, and avow Eng!and’s re- 
sponsibiity for it, it sounded strangely, 
discordantly. As T. P. O’Connor said, in 
the brightest speech of the debate, the 
Irish Parliamentary Party have done 
nothing which the John Bright of a dozen 
years ago did not urge them to do. They 
are now where he predicted they might be 
by constitutional agitation, on the thresh- 
old of home rule for Ireland. Itishe who 
lags far, far behind to call them miscreants 
and sympathizers with murder and trey 
son. 

But even more interesting than his 
own speech defending his words, be- 
gun in a low, aimost inaudible voice, but 
gradually swelling out into something like 
the old volume, or the sharp cut-and-thrust 
passages between Lord Randolph Church- 
ill and Mr. Chamberlain, was the speech 
of the Marquis of Hartington. I had heard 
him a score of times before, and found 
him uniformly dull, halting, and unim- 
pressive. Men in the House had said time 
and time again, ** Ah, but he can speak; 
wait until you hear him on a subject he 
really cares about.’”’ The wait promised 
to be interminable. But the Bright de- 
bate brought the opportunity. How much 
of Lord Hartington’s attitude on Irish 
questions is due to the cruel murder of his 
brother in Phoenix Park, how much to his 
habits of mind asa typical Whig aristo- 
crat, it would be ungracious, perhaps, to 
inquire. But there is no doubt that he 
fecls very strongly on the subject—and 
last night he gave his feelings full vent. 
His indignation almost made an orator of 
him. ‘the lackadaisical manner, the 
stumbling over incomplete and bungled 
sentences, the hemming and haw- 
ing for words which ordinarily ren- 
der his speeches intolerable, wll 
disappeared. His heavy shoulders 
squared themselves, his thick red neck 
took ona deeper hue of crimson, his left 
hand actually deserted its trouser pocket 
haunt. He spoke with robust earnestness, 
with scarcely any hesitation, and with a 
fibre of manly feeling in his tone which 
carried its hearers .long in sympathy as 
the most polished oratorical flight could 
not have done. There was a perfect storm 
of acclamation from the Liberal benches 
when he concluded. He had spoken out 
in meeting, bluntly and vigorously, just 
what the average Englishman thinks 
about Ireland and Irishmen when he is 
mad—and in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment his party followers, Liberais and 
Radicals alike, cheered vigorously. 

I fancy that they regretted it almost 
before the echoes of their ** hear hears 
had died away. T. P. O’Connor’s first 
words, m the silence which ensued, were: 
* Tam delighted to have the opportunity 
which those cheers afford of knowing pre- 
cisely where the Liberal Party stands with 
regard to Ireland,” and they struck a chill 
to most of the cheerers. tor there are 
Trish yoters scattered through all their 
constituencies, holding the balance of 
power in many. And, as Mr. O’Connor 
went on in his sharp, epigrammatic way, 
to assure them that for that brief moment 
of enthusiasm they would pay as heavy 
a score as every trish voter in 
England and Scotland could _ roll 
up, there was distinct unhappiness 
visible on the Opposition benches. There 
was no more cheering for them that night. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain’s brightest quips 
passed with only a murmur of applause, 
and many of the Radicals who had been 
betrayed into temporary demonstrations 
of delight tried te balance the thing by 
leaving before the division cate. ; 

The episode, however, has largely in- 
creased the power of the Irish members 
to hand the Irish voters of England and 
Scotland over to the Conservatives. They 
have devoted £5,000 to the work of regis- 
tering and consolidating these voters, out 
of a treasury none too full at best, and 
their best speakers will do almost as much 
work in the [rish centres of Great Britain 
as in Ireland itself. H. FE. 

ee 
ROWING AT GENEVA. 

GrneEva, N. Y., Aug. 8.—In addition to 
the single scull race arranged for Aug. 26 and 
2tfor a purse of $525,a consolation race tor 
$150, divided into threa prizes, has been pro- 
vided, Correspondence assures ten or nrore of 
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The Het Pork Times, Sunday, August d, 1885.-—-Quadruple Shee. 























IEE aoe — 

A Py them from town fashion magazines or | Sir,” said he; ‘‘single gen’l’men has no 

CURRENT LITERATURE books. I should mention that “town” in | need for the like o’ these;” and he ran 
—— Hazeldene parlance means the county | back for the stand. 





WHEN JACKIS TALL AND TWENTY, 





When Jack is tall and twenty, 
We kuow what Jack will do, 
With giris so sweet and plenty, 
He'll find him one to woo. 
And soon the lovers’ twilight 
Will hear a story told, 
And Jack will die or tiv sky high 
For sake of hair of gold. 
Hearken, Jack, and heed me— 
Ponder what I say! 7 
'Tis fools are sold for locks of goid, 
For gold will turn to gray. 


Rut Jack, if truth be spoken, 
Is simple Jack no more; 
If gold his heart has broken, 
*Tis scarce the gold of yore. 
He wots of dower for dauhters 
Not all in ringlets roli’d; 
Wo beauty steel’d, his heart will yield 
To stamped and minted gold, 
Hearken Jack, and heed me— 
Ponder what I say! 
If gold hath wing, as poets sing, 
Then goid may fleet away. 


When Jack goes forth a-wooing, 
If Jack bas heart or head, 
And would not soon be rueing 
Tbe hour that saw him wed, 
He will not pine for graces, 
Nor cringe for wealth to hold, 
But strive and dare by service fair 
To win a heart of gold. 
Hearken Jack, and heed me— 
Ponder what I say! 
The gear will tiy, the bloom will die, 
But love will last for aye, 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
~—Good Words. 


YOUTH. 


Oh! strange inconsequence of youth, 
When days were lived from hand to moutn, 
And thought ran round an empty ring 

In foolish, sweet 1magining. 


We handled love in childish fashion— 
The name alone and not the passion— 
The world and life were things so small, 
Our little wit encompassed all! 


We took our being as our faith 
Yor granted, drew our easy breath 
And rarely stayed to wonder why 
We were set here to live and die. 


Vague dreams we had, a grander Fate 
Our lives would mold and dominate, 
Till we should stand some far-off day 
More godlike than of mortal clay. 


Strong Fate! we meet thee but to find 
A soul and all that lies behind, 
We lose Youth’s Paradise and gain 
A world of Duty and of Pain. 
—TLhe English lilustrated Magazine. 





SRE Ss ES 
HAWTHORN. 
——_>—____ 
fhe green world, prankt with flow’rs, and 
fill’a with songs; 


And if our woodjands have their own May- 
Queen, 
Surely to thee, rair May, this crown belongs, 
With cluster’d pearls upon thy robe of green, 
And broideries of white bloom; or all one 


sheen 
Thou and thy maidens, worship’ad by the 
throngs 
In various verdure,—though sad Yew is seen 
till with the black cloak round his ancient 
wrongs. 


Soft winds o’er sunlit grass bear news of thee. 
Blue, darkening, feels the moonrise. Then, 
elate, 
Thy coaxing nightingales who love thee well 
= art thou, not sharp as stories 
tell, 
Bring hearts and lips—how loth to separate !— 
Within the shadow of the trysting tree. 
-The Atheneum. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
ae 


A WIRE FRAME. 





A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 





CHAPTER IL 

“The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
fang aft agilee.”’ Perfectly true, Robert 
Burns. I indorse your sentiment. How 
often have I come to the same conclusion 
as lsat by my lonely fire! Here am I, 
Jeremiah Hawkins, as much of an esquire 
as most of those so called, by my own 
deliberate choice a single man, and re- 
maining single for the express purpose of 
avoiding the cares and worries and, above 
all, the endless commissions that make the 
lives of married men a weariness to them; 
here am I, persecuted, imposed on—in 
fact, fairly used up—not only by nieces, 
cousins, sisters-in-law, and other relatives, 
but actually, also, by those who are no 
blood relations at all, and yet act asif they 
possessed an affinity that after all, to my 
mind, is a very doubtful claim on one’s 
services. I wonder, now, what would be 
an actual advantage in this life. I used to 
think a home ina village would be some- 
thing of the kind—away from the hurry 
and din of a crowded town; but as time 
foes on we find out our own mistakes, and 
this has been one of mine. I have lived in 
@ village now for some years—a pretty 
little village ina picturesque neighbor- 
hood, with a reputation for being particu- 
larly healthy, and it seems’ to be from 
this cause that there is forever some one 
wanting ‘“‘just to look in on me’’—thatis 
the favorite phrase, and it means, so far as 
I know, 2 good long visit. Some of my 
nieces “have outgrown their strength,” 
{they are all quite too tall;) Lilly, or 
Jeanie, or One of the rest, ‘‘is so pale and 
washy; a little while in your splendid air 
wouid be of such use to them;’’ or Joe, or 
Jem, or some of the numerous Jerrys— 
they seem all to have called their boys 
after me—‘* have been cramming for ex- 
aminations, and they do so require a 
change.”’ Thisis the way they go on, and 
I shouldn’t mind having them one at a 
time, oniy that I feel they are all just mak- 
ing aconvenience of me. I say one at a 
time, because my second brother’s wife, 
Juliana, came down on me once with her 
twin babies and nurse and nearly drove 
me to subside into lodgings and leave the 
house to them until they nad done with it. 

This, however, is only one phase of the 
persecution that pursues me, because, as 
the invaders of my peace take care to 
assure me, ‘“ You are a single man, you 
know, Mr. Hawkins’’—of course { know 
that, but I don’t see what good it’s doing 
me—‘‘and you have plenty of time,”’ or 
* You have spare rooms in your house. and 
I just wanted to ask this little favor from 
you;” and so they go on, and I have not 
courage to resist them and bring down on 
myself the reproaches sure to be heaped 
on me, though | might not hear them. 

However, what lam about to complain 
of is the annoyance that has come upon 
me by some neighbors of mine asking me 
to *“‘do a little commission’ for them. 
These people are mereiy neighbors, 
nothing more. ‘They live a little way 
down the village street, but they are quite 
as near as [ wish them to be, for, as it is, 
J can’t pass my own doorstep without their 
in some way iinding out where] am going, 
andif it be to town, where business takes 
me every now and then, no attempt that 
i can make to baftie them wiil save me 
from being asked, *‘ just to do a little com- 
Mission.”’ 

{ don’t think I'll stand it again; that last 
commission has been enough forme. The 
lease of my house is nearly out. My land- 
lord is theirs as well, and if he is going to 
keep Mrs. Tattleton as a tenant, why I’ll 
go elsewhere. 

Mrs. Tattleton has three unmarried 
daughters, tall, powerful-leoking damsels, 
ali moderately young. and said to beara 
strong resemblance to their father, the 
Jate Major ‘Tattieton. This warrior, 
however, bad gone the way of ali the 
earth before I, fixing my abode in the vil- 
Jage of Hazeldene, became acquainted with 
his surviving family. They must surely 
be good young women, these Miss Tattle- 
tons, or their mother never could praise 
thei\ as she does, and she cannot have any 
hidden motive for extolling them to me, 
because, from the first time { came to Ha- 
veldene, | have made it known in every 
way i could, without absolutely advertis- 
ing the fact, that 1 am not a marrying 
man. However, had | wished to marry 
one, or ail, of ber daughters, I could net 
desire fuller information regarding them 
than Mrs. Tattleton has gratuitously given 
me. I know all their good domestic quali- 
ties, among which, I am assured, econom 
takes 2 prominent place, in proof of whic 
their mother has more than once confided 
to me that * her daughters make their own 
dresses. ; 

This fact, which of course isinteresting to 
those whom it concerns, has been weil es- 
tablished in my mind by my having on 
several occasions been employed to bring 


town, and such is the secluded position of 
our Village that to reach this central point 
one has to go nearly half a mile to a ferry, 
cross a river in an open boat, and,.then 
make one’s way to the railway station by 
a ten minutes’ walk up a lane. From all 
this it will be seen that the facilities for 
communication, so much boasted of asa 
feature of the present age, are not yet fully 
developed at Hazeidene. 

On returning from my usual walk, one 
day lately, [found awaiting me a three- 
cornered note, the appearance of which, 
even before | touched it, at once brought 
to measuggestion of Mrs. Tattleton, which 
proved to be correct, for inside was written 
a request from that lady for the pleasure 
of my company that afternoon at five 
o’clock tea. 

I could not well refuse, having passed 
their windows in perfect. health an hour 
before, and they knowing, as well as I did 
inyself, that I had no occupation to hmder 
me from going anywhere. Mrs. Tattleton 
seemed sure of my acquiescence, for ber 
note stated that an answer was not re- 
quired. So when 5 o’clock was near 1 
strolled leisurely down to their house. 
Being a November afternoon there was 
littie light, save what came from the shops 
in the village street which are interspersed 
with private houses. We are a careful 
people in Hazeldene, and don’t light our 
street lamps too early. 

1 was apparently Mrs. Tattleton’s fa- 
vored guest, for there was no other, and I 
must certainly say in her praise that the 
tea she offers to a guest is both hot and 
strong, very different to the watery, luke- 
warm decoction that makes five o’clock 
tea in some houses a snare and a delusion. 

The visit passed pleasantly enough, 
the young ladies and their mother were 

very agreeable until just before I was 
coming away, when I was unpleasantly 
startled by a question from Miss Annette, 
the soraed. girl. Putting her head on one 
side, very much as a robin does when it is 
watching for crumbs. she asked me in the 
most innocent way possibie if I were likely 
soon to bein town. Now, I had keptita 
close secret that I was going there the 
next day. In no possible ig 4 could the 
Tattletons have known it; but I have 
thought since they must have remembered 
my taking a similar journey at the end of 
November in the previous year. 

Feeling that I could neither conceal nor 
deny my present intention, but with a dis- 
tinct consciousness of what was coming, I 
replied coolly, ‘‘ that I might, perhaps, run 
up to-morrow.” 

‘““Oh, then,” said Selina, the youngest 
girl, clasping her hands in a beseeching 
kind of way, ‘“‘ would you just do a little 
commission for us? We should all beso 
very much obliged. Would you now, Mr. 
Hawkins, just bring us a wire frame that 
has been waiting at Messrs. Fixem and 
Fitem’s until some friend would kindly 
eall for it?” 

Selina is the best looking of these young 
women, and the most moderate in size; her 
suppliant air partly subdued my rising 
annoyance, as once again I felt myself 
victimized: for seldom, if ever, from the 
time I became acquainted with Mrs. Tat- 
tleton and her daughters: had I gone to 
Conway, our county town, without being 
pressed into their service by a commission, 
and, as I have already intimated, if there 
is one thing I hate more than another it 
is having this sort of thing put upon me. 
In this instance also there was the addi- 
tional irritation of feeling that I had been 
invited to their house for this express pur- 
pose, thus fairly walking into the snare 
laid for me. 
~ Probably I hesitated a little in replying, 
for achorus of voices roseround me with 
assurances that ‘it was quite light; so 
easily carried; they would be so much 
obliged. Messrs. Fixem and Fitem had 
been waiting quite a long time to get some 
one to bring it—some one who would be 
careful; it is only a friend that one can 
depend on for this sort of thing. Weknew 
you would not think it a trouble; only, 
dear Mr. Hawkins’’—this from the mother 
—‘‘you will be sure to take care of it, 
won’t you, now? You see if it were 
crushed—”’ But what would happen in 
that case I did not hear, for, as Mrs. Tat- 
tleton paused at the suggestion, I felt my- 
self compelled to say something. 

There was, of course, an implied com- 

limentin thus asking me to do what they 
insinuated that none but a friend could be 
trusted with; and four laidies joining in a 
chorus of request, not to call it entreaty, 
would bewilder a more self-possessed man 
thanIam. So, hkea simpleton, instead of 
inquiring about this thing that 1 was to 
bring with such caution, and finding out 
whatits size and nature might beI began 
to utter platitudes about being very happy 
to do anything for them, begging them not 
to talk of trouble and so on, and finally 
took my leave amid an avalanche of 
thanks, which, however, went avery short 
way in stifling my consciousness of having 
been outwitted, and once more made a 
tool of, and that after so positively assur- 
ing myself it never should be the case 
again. 


Fixem and Fitem’s was a millinery shop, 
where I had aieseey paid several visits on 
behalf of the Tattleton family. On this 
occasion, after having discharged the 
business which had taken me to town, I 
once more made my way there, inwardly 
resolving that next time I was coming to 
Conway no ingenious device of my neigh- 
bors should find it out. 

Addressing the peripatetic individual 
who inquires into the wants of the cus- 
tomers, | said: . 

“Mrs. Tattleton, of Hazeldene, has re- 
quested me to ask for a wire frame that 
she had ordered.”’ 

The man seemed acquainted with the 
matter, and asked where it should be sent. 

*T will take it with me,’ I replied. 
‘Mrs. Tattleton asked me not to lose sight 
of it as 1t required great care.”’ 

“Oh, ah!—yes, Sir, but I think we had 
better send it for you, unless,” he added 
suddenly, “ perhaps, Sir, you have a con- 
veyance waiting?” 

“Not at ail; can’t I take it In my 
hand ?” 

The man shook his head. 

‘Well, send it to the Royal Hotel; Pll 
be going from that to the Great Southern 
Station.” 

‘In their ’bus, perhaps, Sir?” 

et & = Seg 

‘Well, Sir, they pass here, and if you 
would make them pull up we’ll bring it 
out.” 


This seemed all right. I went to the 
hotel for luncheon, and started in the ’bus 
for the three o’clock train. 

It was market day, and we soon got very 
crowded, I keeping my seat at the door that 
I might receive this wire frame, which 
somehow had shaped itself, to my mind, 
as being alittle thing belonging to fancy 
work, as [ had seen ladies doing something 
with colored wools on small squre frames 
held in one hand. 

“Pull up,” I said to the conductor as we 
turned into Moon-street; ‘pull sup at 
Fixem and Fitem’s, they have a small par- 
cel for me.” 

The man rather growled at pulling up 
for a parcel, but the wandering shopman 
appeared at the door the moment we 
st oepes, and [ thrust my head and beck- 
oned to him, telling the conductor at the 
same time to give the parcel to me, for 
however annoyed I had been at having 
this commission forced upon me I never- 
theless intended to take the wire frame 
home as carefully as if it belonged to me. 

We had waited for less than a minute 
when a porter came out of the shop carry- 
ing what looked like something fresh from 
the guillotine—a headless figure wrapped 
in dark drapery. AsI looked atit in the 
man’s arms it never occurred to me that I 
had anything to do with it until the con- 
ductor, seizing it, said to me, ** Can’t take 
that inside, Sir,”’ and he hoisted it up on 
the roof. 

Another man was following carrying a 
stand with a pole stuck in it. 

‘“*Here you go,” said he; it went up 
after the other, and we moved on. 

**My parcel!’’ Ishouted to the man at 
the door. ‘“‘Give me my parcel,’”’ where- 
upon, apparently by his directions, the 
porter pursued us until he was close enough 
» to call out: 

““Mrs. Tattleton, of Hazeldene—that’s 
hers,’”’ and I had by no means recovered 
from my astonishment when we stopped 
at the station. 

The day had changed, and heavy rain 
was falling. I went to look for a porter, 
and meeting a man whom I knew, I asked 
him to come for * my luggage,” I called it. 
The time was nearly up, and there was a 
good deal of jostling and confusion among 
a crowd of market people. 

Davy, my porter friend, came along the 

latform, grinning as he ran, with the 
draped headless figure in his arms, and set 
it down beside me. 

“Glad to see the missus is come home, 








The covering that was over the thing 
had become partly disarranged, and I saw 
that my commission consisted of the safe- 
bringing to Hazeldene of a wire frame- 
work the full length of the tall Miss Tattle- 
tons without their heads; being also of 
suitable circumference, and having at- 
tached to it an appendix, called, as [ after- 
ward learned, a “ crinolette,’”’ which con- 
sisted of an additional section of wirework 


‘to be removed at pleasure. 


Tbe whole affair, before I had done with 
it, enlightened me considerably as to the 
intricacies of feminine attire. 

The bell rang. ; 

“Take your seats !’’ shouted the guard. 

“Put that in!” I called to him, pointing 
to the draped figure as | ran down the 
platform. 

“Aye, aye,”’ he answered, and in the hur- 
rying crowd 1 saw Davy coming with the 
pole, and, jumping into my carriage, we 
were off, and | began to wonder how | was 
to get this wretched thing conveyed with- 
out bruise or breakage through the changes 
that awaited it on leaving the train. 

Hazeldene Station is above an hourfrom 
Conway. I could scarcely get over the 
ferry Ke daylight, and the thick rain that 
was falling would bring darkness sooner. 
Altogether, I was excessively annoyed. If 
they had even told me frankly what they 
wanted me todo, I should have taken it 
better, but to be led into a job like this in 
such asly way! Theirritation of it all was 
well up to boiling point by the time we 
drew near Hazeldene Station, and I 

athered up my belongings to get out. 
What was my horror to find we were pass- 
ing on without stopping. I put my head 
out of the window and shouted vainly for 
the guard, in return for which I got my 
eyes full of hot ashes and drew back angry 
and smarting to the solitude of a carriage 
all to myself. 

Blackpool, the next station, would not 
be reached for forty minutes, and I should 
have to wait there until the next train 
came up at seven o’clock. It was already 
beginning to get dark, and the rain was 
falling in one steady, unmitigated down- 

our. 

“Trains changed to-day, Sir,’’ was the 
guard’s reply to my angry address as I got 
out on the platform at Blackpool. ‘* Mid- 
day carries mail now, and makes few 
stoppages.”” And he hastily passed on, 
and in another minute, seeing the pas- 
sengers were out, began to blow his 
whistle. : 

“Stop—stop,” I cried. 
all my things.” 

Thad two hampers and some parcels, 
one of which I was in the act of rescuing 
from a man who was taking it away in- 
stead of his own. 

“This yours?” cried the guard, pitching 
out a hamper. 

“Yes, aud a wire frame—give me out 
the frame!’ I cried, running alongside the 
train, which was a long one, and had be- 
gun to move. 

‘‘Nothing of the kind here!’’ he shouted 
from his van door. 

“Yes, there is—there is!’ [ vociferated. 

“Send it up by the next train,” cried 
the guard; and they quickened speed and 
were off. 


The line here runs through a stretch of 
land reclaimed but lately from the sea, 
and the intense dreariness of the outlook 
on that November evening was indescrib- 
able. The fading light revealed but one 
vast swamp, crossed here and there with 
wide, canal-like ditches full of dark water, 
while at tervals the uniformity of the 
flat, wet surface was broken by mounds 
of black sea wrack that, dark and shape- 
less, added to the gloom around. 

The station itself was a long open shed, 
having a small office at one end, while 
at the other there was a little waiting 
room with a bare floor, a table in 
the middle, and some wooden chairs round 
the sides. A fireless grate completed its 
inhospitable character, and I[ gladly ac- 
cepted the station master’s offer of a seat 
at the stove in his office. Here I learned 
all the particulars of the changes among 
the trains, which came into operation on 
that day. 

‘**The train you came by was late,’’ con- 
tinued my informant; ‘‘they had a good 
deal to make up when they left this. 
Denny isn’t used to this line.” 

**Who’s Denny?’ I asked. 

“The guard; he belongs to the upper 
line. I don’t know how he happens to be 
down here.”’ 

And as he said it I remembered’ that 
the guard at the Conway Station, who 
told me he would put the wire frame in, 
was not the same man I had seen here at 
Blackpool, and now I understood why he 
did not give it out with the readiness he 
might have done, as in the long, closely 
ery set van he did not know where to put 

is hand on it. 

At length, at seven o’clock, the lights of 
the approaching up train were seen. There 
was no one to get in but myself, and as the 
guard opened a door for me I asked eager- 
oA if he had brought up a wire frame that 
the last down train took on by mistake. 

“All right, Sir, I've got it,” said he, 
shutting the door and leaving me to med- 
itate upon how I was to get the thing 
conveyed from the Hazeldene Station to 
the village of the same name, considering 
the transit must include, first along, mud- 
dy lane, and then a ferryboat and a half 
hour’s walk on the otherside. It was now 
quite dark, with close, heavy rain falling, 
through which, when we got to the Hazel- 
dene station, their small lamp scarcely 
showed. 

‘*Got all now, Sir?” said the stationmas- 
ter, pushing in my parcels from the edge 
of the plaiform; the station did not boast 


“TI haven’t got 


a porter. 
““All! No; there’s a frame—a wire 
frame.’”’ I was beginning to hate the very 


name of it. 

_ “It’s here, Sir, all right,” cried the guard 
jumping in and whistling, and patsas the 
last button in my waterproof 1 advanced 
to where Evans, the stationmaster, lan-. 
tern in hand, was inspecting some crates 
and other things left by the train, my ham- 
pers among them. 

‘“Where’s the wire frame?” I asked, not 
at first seeing it in the dim light. 

‘‘Here, Sir,’ said Evans, ‘“‘and a useful 
article it is,’”’ aud before my indignant gaze 
he held up a long-shaped wire rat trap. 

““That’s not it!’’ { shouted. 

‘It’s all there is for it, then,’’ said he; 
“that’s what they left out.” 

“Ferryboat waiting, Sir,’’ said a boy, 
coming up; ‘father says will youcomeon; 
it’s that wet, the boat’s nigh swamped.” 

Angry and indignant Li stumbled on 
along the muddy lane, the ferry boy splash- 
ing on before with my parcels, and when 
we got into the boat beginning steadily to 
bail out the rainpool at the bottom. 

By the time we reached the other side I 
had made up my mind to slip home with- 
out letting the Tattletons know I had come, 
and to go off again early next morning in 
search of their abominable trame, for to 
have them telling every one I had lost the 
thing, after all the cautions they gave me, 
would be worse than even the trouble and 
vexation it wds causing me. 

Wet, muddy, and dispirited, [ reached 
the village and took a back way to my 
own house, lest Mrs. Tattleton’s prying 
servants might be peeping out and see me. 

My housekeeper, a discreet woman, by 
her look alone expressed the astonishment 
she felt when I told her to have breakfast 
forme early next morning, as I was ob- 
liged to go away again, and that [ particu- 
larly wished her not to let any one know I 
had been at home this night. 

Never during all the years she had lived 
with me had the woman seen mystery in 
my doings until now, and it was in evident 
alarm that she promised obedience. 

The frame must have been left behind 
at Conway, and I would go and bring it 
by the first train I could get back in. 

But no. On reaching Conway the next 
morning I was met by protestations from 
the railway officials that the wire figure 
was not there, but had been put into the 
train I went by on the previous day: the 
guard was not to be seen, as he had gone 
away to get married and had a fort- 
night’s leave of absence; but Davy, the 
porter, and the other guard who had called 
out tome thatthe figure was in the van 
adhered to their statements, the porter 
being equally certain that he put in the 
stand. Denny, the man who had gone to 
be married, must have taken the frame 
on to Southport, where the line ended; 
they would telegraph there and have it 
sent back at once. 

Meantime, I went to Fixem and Fitem’s 
and rated them for not having addressed 
the thing properly, as, had they done so, 
the railway people declared it could not 
have gone astray. Back to the station to 
find the telegraph rap: ‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind here. Denny gone to Scotland—ad- 
dress not known.’ 

The Conway stationmaster kept assur- 
ing me “it weuld turn up; nothing was 





‘ever lost on their line; and an article so 
remarkable in its appearance was the least 
likely to go astray. He would havea few 
little handbills struck off and sent to all the 
stations along the line; it had evidently 
been put out at some of them—probably 
at the junction where two branch hnes 
met and a ‘number of passengers always 
changed carriages.’’ Meantime, I returned 
to the hotel to await the issue. 





CHAPTER II. 


That afternoon I met, on the steps of 
the hotel,.a cousin whom I had not seen 
for several years, Harry Sandford. I knew 
his regiment had returned to England 
some time back; but I never thought of 
seeing him in this part of the country, nor 
did be account for being there in any very 
lucid or rational manner. 

All I could make out was that he was 
going to attend the hunt ball which was 
about to be held in Conway, and he had 
been spending his morning, along with 
some of the stewards, superintending the 
arrangements, a new building lately 
erected for public purposes being about 
to be used for the first time. 

* You'll be at the ball, of course ?” hesaid. 

But I had no such intention, and found 
rather a difficulty in saying why I was in 
Conway at all. 

“My headquarters are here at present,” 
said Harry, “till after the ball, at any 
rate; but lam just off to the country for 
aday ortwo. ShalllI find you here when 
I come back ?”—a matter on which | could 
not myseif form an opinion, and there- 
fore put him off with an evasive answer. 

Not for a trifle would I have let him 
know what was keeping me there; for, 
always an insufferable quiz, he seemed at 
present half bursting with fun and spirits 
—a very decided contrast to the boredom 
and worry of my sensations; but then 
Harry is a great deal younger than I am, 
and probably never had anything to do 
with a lady’s wire frame. 

The handbills were to go out that even- 
ing, and if the thing were to be found at 
all it would be heard of in a day or two. 

The early morning post brought me an 
invitation to the ball, signed by Vincent 
Acton, one of the ball committee and 
stewards. I felt 1 must be indebted for 
this to Harry Sandford, for I knew no one 
of the name of Acton, though it was not 
an uncommon one in the county. In fact, 
circumstances which led me to fix my 
abode in the remote village of Hazeldene 
had made me a recluse more than half 
misanthropical, and [ had gradually fallen 
out of intimacy with former associates, 
and was pdygpooes A little remembered by 
them. The sudden meeting with my 
cousin Sandford was like an unexpected 
glimpse into a different existence from 
mine, out of which all life and fun and go- 
aheadness had passed away, and which [ 
began to feel was becoming dull and vapid 
under the determination to avoid all 
trouble and worry. 

On the second morning of my stay at 
The Royal Hotel [had just done break- 
fast when a waiter came to tell me that 
‘“*a person wished to see me.”’ 

‘*What kind of person?’ | asked. 

“Well, Sir, I suppose a lady—leastwise, 
she told me to say so.”’ 

‘“‘Show her up,” I said, thinking it was 
some one from Fixem and Fitem’s, per- 
haps with news of the frame. 

in walked asmart, perky-looking wom- 
an of about thirty, well dressed, and ener- 

getic looking. She took the chair I offered 
her, and beginning to talk rapidly, in- 
formed me she had come up from the 
country to see me regarding a wire-framed 
figure that she understood I was looking 
for. I eagerly assented, and she continued: 

“*T assure you, Sir, I never was so sorry 
for anything as that I had the ill fortune 
to have anything to do with it; which if 1 
had known where it came from I’d have 
gone without rather than use it. Fixem 
and Fitem’s being that vulgar a place that 
though [don’tdeny but I served a part of 
my time there, it’s not but I found out 
what a vulgar place it is, and I left them; 
and I wouldn’t give an order for my ladies 
there—not at all.” 

‘** But have you got the frame ?” I began. 

“ That’s what I’m saying, Sir, and two 
rings I’ve had to cut off at the bottom; it 
has been Goliath, I think, they took the 
measure of for it, and the vulgar crinolette 
they had on it, just twive too big. Selvage 
and Sample’s is the place to get a proper 
figure, but I just had to make it do—’”’ 

“Make it do! but I want it for the 
owner. How on earth did you get it ?”’ 

‘* Under a mistake, Sir, l assure you. Do 
ou think I’d have Fixem’s big, clumsy 
hing? l’ve had to squeeze it in at the 

waist, and had to take the bulges out of 
its sides; my hands,” and she pulled one 
of them out of her muff and looked at it, 
“they’re not the better yet of pulling at 
it, for oo | ladies, they are ladies and neat 
and small every way, as a lady should be, 
and Miss Acton, she says to me, ‘1l must 
go to Conway and ’pologize for the mis- 
take,’ and I just says to her back again, 
for I can make free with them, they’re 
none of your setting-up upstarts, ‘ Miss 
Acton,’ says I, ‘1 think it’s the gentleman 
should ’pologize to us for him letting that 
figure loose on the rail coming to us under 
a mistake.’ ’”’ 

““Where is it now?” I asked in exaspera- 
tion; “have you brought it?” 

** Law, Sir, no! and the hunt ball to be 
next week, and me gettin’ leave to order a 
figure; seeing the way the skirts are now, 
you can’t give them a right set wantin’ 
one. Ladies doesn’t like to make figures 
of themselves, standing till you pin the 
trimmings on them.”’ 

‘Will you tell me what you’ve come 
here for?’ I said, striving to keep my 
temper. 

** Beg your pardon, Sir, for interruptin 
you at your breakfast; it was all along o 
Miss Acton thinking I ought to explain to 
you, and [I had to come up any way to 
match my young ladies’ trimmings, though, 
of course, Miss Jessie she’s going allin 
white, being her first ball, and Captain 
Sandford, he’s nigh killed himself laughing 
about you, Sir, losing your figure, and 
sending out the advertisements. I had to 
show it to him, and Miss Acton’s pink 
brocade pinned on it, and he said he’d 
make you tell him all about the lady you 
were taking it to and what sort of a size 
she was.”’ 

“Captain Sandford!’’ I said in astonish- 
ment. ** What’s he got to do with it?’’ 

“ Oh, 1 beg your pardon, Sir, but Miss 
Acton said he was a friend of yours; and 
of course it’s not for me to be talking of 
family matters—not but the whole coun- 
try’lisoon know it, for he’ll be at the ball 
with them, and a proud man he may be, 
for where’s the like of our Miss Mabel, and 
plenty of gentlemen dying about her?”’ 

A light broke in upon my brain regard- 
ing my Cousin Harry, and with it a fore- 
boding of whatit would be to meet him 
after all this. 

Acton—Vincent Acton—was the name 
that accompanied the ticket sent me for 
the ball. Harry might have told me about 
it. Was he engaged to this Miss Mabel, and 
was it going to see her that put him into 
such outrageous spirits? 

Why should life be so hilarious to him 
and so heavy and uninteresting to me? 

If the affair of this abominable frame 
were settled I’d go off to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, or any place where there’d be no 
one to worry me with commissions or 
bother me with ill-timed fun. 





CHAPTER ILI. 


Meantime, I was no nearer getting the 
thing back than at first. My visitor, who 
had left her seat, was buttoning her gloves 
and smoothing her muff, apparently pre- 
paring to leave. 

‘““T request you to tell me,” I said, 
‘*what Iam expected to do in this matter. 
It seems you do not intend to restore the 
gf and I have not heard yet how you 
got it.” 

“* Well, Sir, that’s simple enough. 1 had 
our own figure, for my young ladies are 
mostly one size, and what fits the one does 
not go far wrong with the others. I had 
it ordered at Selvage and Sample’s, and 
they were to send it last week; and I was 
down at the junction—it’s not a mile 
from Squire Acton’s. I was down. to 
see a brother of mine that’s guard on the 
upper line, only he got a run down 
to Southport, goin’ away to get married, 
and sailing in the Scotch boat that night; 
and a heap of fuss there was at the junc- 
tion, three trains meeting, and 1 was talk- 
ing to him at the van deor, for his train 
had to wait a bit, and I sees the figure. 
‘Oh,’ says I, ‘leave that out; there’s 
what I’ve been waiting for ‘these three 
days.’ ‘What is it? says he, for the way 
it was lying it looked like a bigshrown par- 
cel, and I was, I may say, inside ‘the van, 
and I just quickly lifted i# ‘It’s my 
young ladies’ figure,’ says 1, and I stepped 
out and he handed it to me. There's the 
way I got it—of course, thinking it was 
from Selvage and Sample’s, or would Ihave 
taken it, do you think ?—and our groom 


was down at the junction with a 
pony trap, and I just took it home 
with me; and then yesterday my young 
ladies’ aunt, Miss Moore—she lives with 
them, you know; she’s missus’s sister 
—she was down to meet some one at the 
train, and she saw the bills stuck up. and 
brought one of them home, and what 
made the Captain so merry about it was it 
saying the information was to be given to 
Jeremiah Hawkins, Esquire, Royal Hotel 
Conway.”’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t say that!’ I exclaimed, 
whereupon my informant pulled a copy 
of the bill from her reticule and laid it 
before me. 

Had _ the stationmaster who issued the 
bill been present just then he would have 
heard what I thought of him for thus 
needlessly aggravating the feelings of a 
quiet man, who asked nothing of his fel- 
low-creatures but to be allowed to go on 
his way without notice. I did afterward 
tell him something of the kind. 

“Tm going down to Fixem'sto pay them 
for the figure,’”’ continued the young wom- 
an. ‘They may be proud to see the ladies’ 
own maid from Acton Hail goin’ to them, 
though it’s not with my will, to give them 
money, and I wish you a good morning, 
Sir.” And, with a sweeping courtesy, she 
was gone. 


An hour or two afterward, by the time 
I thought my late visitor was well out of 
the way, I went down Moon-street, intend- 
ing, for the last time, to enter the hateful 
Fixem’s, whose carelessness in either ad- 
dressing that ill-starred figure imperfect- 
ly, or not addressing it at all, had caused 
the most of my annoyance, and just 
as I came in sight of the shop I saw the 
‘“‘own maid” to the Miss Actons whisking 
out of it, carrying her head very high in- 
deed. 

Assuming an unconcerned and slightly 
stern demeanor I went in, and was re- 
ceived by the shop-walking gentleman 
with intense deference, not unmingled, so 
it seemed to me, with a strong inclination 
to laugh. 

In afew words I desired him to have 
Mrs. Tattleton informed of the loss of her 
frame—by this time I could scarcely bring 
myself to name i1t—and to take her in- 
structions as to replacing it. And then [ 
retired with as much dignity-as I could 
assume, resolving to discover the most 
out-of-the-way place possible to which [ 
could retreat. I had done with Hazel- 
dene; my lease was just out, and on any 
terms, unless those 'attletons left it, I 
would. 

Why could people not let mealone? It 
was all I asked of them; and to obtain this 
small boon I was likely to be made a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond. 

Life, as Mrs. Brassey describes it, in 
some of the South Sea Islands might be 
bearable, but no one should know if I 
went there. People might have commis- 
sions to be executed even there. 

Early next week the ball was to be held, 
but I would be out of the way long before 
that. I hate hotel life. One can never 
tell what disagreeable acquaintances one 
may meet with, but to go back to Hazel- 
dene and encounter those four Tattleton 
women, and explain to them the mishaps 
of their wire frame !—never had the Major 
who owned them, in his most warlike 
mood, seemed half so terrible an enemy. 

Of course I had done with the wire 
frame now, but.l could not get over the 
notion that every one knew how I had first 
lost the thing, and then had gone in vain 
to look for it. A man with a family to 
think of would have got over it all sooner, 
and I revert to my sensations because, 
when the waiter came in with breakfast 
the next morning, and setting a hot cover 
dish down on the table, said he had 
brought me “the two grilled legs of a 
goose,”’ just for a moment I thought he did 
it to quiz me. 

With my feet on the fender, and the 
day’s papers tosearch for outgoing steam- 
ers, | was realizing some sense of comfort, 
when | heard quick steps approaching the 
door of my private room—l never use the 
coffee room—and as rapidly as if he had 
been shot from something, Harry Sand- 
ford came in. 


“Hallo, old fellow, here you are! I was 
afraid you’d be gone, and here’s Vin- 
cent Acton wanting to be introduced to 
you!” and a nice-looking young fellow 
came forward and offered me his hand. 
* The Squire being master of the hunt,’’ 
eontinued Harry, ** we feel answerable for 
the success of the ball, and we're beating 
up for volunteers for the decorations and 
allsorts of things. Comealong. Get your 
boots on; we’ve no time to lose !”’ 

My feeble remonstrances were in vain: 
‘““T was of no use, knew nothing about 
decorations, never had anything to do 
with a ball.’”?’ All the same l was hurried 
off, young Acton laughing heartily at 
Harry's impetuosity. 

He pulled himself up half way down 
stairs with, “‘ Ob, [say, though, the hotel 
people say they are so full they can’t give 
us a private room for luncheon. Will you 
let us have yours? The ladies are all with 
us, you see—” : 

“And you’ll lunch with us, of course ?” 
putin young Acton. 

Was I[ never to be let alone? Once again 
I felt myself trapped and powerless. 
Ladies, indeed! And positively the very 
ladies who knew all about the wire frame 
—had got it, infact, pared down to their 
own dimensions, and had seen the adver- 
tisements desiring 1t to be brought to me. 
Once in the Sandwich Islands I should be 
able to forget all about it, but just now it 
was intolerable. 

**Miss Moore, Miss Acton, Miss Mabel 
Acton, Miss Jessie Acton,’’ 1 was pre- 
sented to each in form, as they were to be 
found among piled-up ball seats, mounds 
of evergreens, and small stacks of shiming 
armor brought from the barracks to 
aid in the decorations. Over these lat- 
ter soldiers were keeping guard, and 
several young officers, who had come to 
help, were going about making themselves 
agreeable, if not very useful. 

Harry made no secret of it, at least with 
me, about Miss Mabel, actually present- 
ing me to her as her future cousin. A very 
pretty creature was Miss Mabel, for, little 
as I know about girls, | can appreciate a 
bright, beaming face, with soft blue eyes 
and sunny hair framing the delicate feat- 
ures that a flitting blush seems so well to 
become. The sisters were curiously alike, 
and I could believe what their maid had 
informed me—that ‘*‘ what fitted the one 
would not gofar wrong on the other,” so 
much were they the same size, but Mabel 
was the prettiest. 

Whether from good taste or from being 
so busy, I cannot say, but none of them 
ever in the shghtest way alluded to that 
odious frame, and 1 could only hope that 
the fact of its having gone to them from 
vulgar Kitem’s might in no way injure the 
future appearance of such very attractive 
girls. 

And their aunt—only no one called her 
aunt—it was Cicely here and Cicely there, 
and nothing seemed right unless she said 
it was. 

I must be excused if just this once I, a 
man whose desire it has been to own to 
nothing of sentiment or feeling, and who 
has striven to persuade himself that he 
“cares for nobody and nobody cares for 
him’’—if 1 this once quote poetry, and 
describe Cicely Moore as ‘‘a perfect 
woman, nobly planned, to warn, to com- 
fort, and command.”’ 

. Her manner of gentle firmness, her 
opinions given with such soft decision, her 
intuitive knowledge of the best way to do 
everything, and the unassuming manner in 
which she took the lead in all the arrange- 
ments, and settled what other people 
could not make up their minds about— 
‘why, a tenth part of it would have turned 
the heads of all the Tattletons together. 

From my being told off to be Miss 
Moore’s assistant I saw more of all this 
than [ should otherwise have done, and, 
though I had no intention of going to the 
ball, [ felt it would be almost worth while 
todo soto bein her company again. In 
person she was taller than her nieces, with 
a good figure, as straight as a rush, and an 
absolutely faultiess foot and ankle. It 
might be, too, that she was scarcely as 
pretty as they, though the difference in 
years might have something todo with 
that; yet was she a fair and comely wom- 
an, with sweetness and intelligence in 
every glance of her hazel eyes and every 
curve of her finely molded mouth. 

The luncheon in my sitting room was a 
very merry affair. I had little anticipated 
any such party when, a few hours before, 
lsat silent and solitary over the “grilled 
legs of a goose.”’ 

Vincent Actop, who seemed host on the 
occasion, brought the-young officers with 
him; and afterward we all returned to an- 
other hour or two’s work at the ballroom, 
which was beginning to show what its ap- 

earance would be when completed. Be- 

ore we had been long there on this sec- 
ond occasion young Acton came up to me 





and invited me to accompany them home 





and stay at Acton Hall until the ball 


-came off, which would be four days hence. 


He seemed to take it for granted I was 
going to this ball, which it appeared to 
me I had become involved in without my 
own consent. They were toreturn home 
by the evening train, and nothing would 
satisfy either him or Harry but that I 
should go with them; all remonstrance on 
the ground of my having left home hastily 
and being unprovided with proper changes 
of apparel being met by the suggestion 
that my housekeeper could send a port- 
manteau down to the junction, and that I 
had better write a note to her in time for 
the outgoing mail. 


Thus it came to pass that my study of 
the route to Honolulu was postponed, and 
the hours that I proposed devoting to the 
Tourist’s Guide were spent in the midst of 
amerry family party assembled in a large 
old country house, with all the extra zest 
and mirth going on among them that is 
apt to accompany the first wedding among 
the young people of a household. 

Not until friendly—1i might almost say 
intimate—relations had been established 
among us was the history of the wire 
frame adverted to, and then it was treated 
with such genuine fun and good-natured 
raillery that the whole affair iooked dif- 
ferent, and the shrinking soreness I felt on 
the subject was allayed. 

The Squire.and Mrs. Acton, who were 
kindness itself, received me as Harry’s 
relative, and made much of me accord- 
ingly. Once in the house, I must not leave 
it until after the ball, to which I-must 
now go perforce. I had not been in a ball- 
room for twelve years, and it seemed to 
me that my whole life was suddenly be- 
coming reversed. 

On the morning of the great day we 
went up to Conway by the morning train, 
having engaged rooms at the hotel, and as 
I saw the Miss Actons’ ‘‘own maid”’ flit- 
ting about in all the importance of her 
calling on an occasion like the present and 
thought of the last time I had seen her in 
the same place | almost doubted my own 
identity. 

It was something to see Harry’s face 
when Mabel came down dressed; it was 
absolutely radiant. And certainly she was 
a lovely little vision, all in some ethereal 
drapery, like the blue of the Summer sky 
appearing through a filmy cloud. Shehad 

earls on her neck and arms, and in her 

air white heath that Harry had got for 
her from some London florist. r 

Jessie, who was making her début, was 
all in white, and Miss Acton in the pink 
brocade I had heard of as pinned on that 
miserable wire figure. 

The Squire and Mrs. Acton came up by 
a later train. He brought his deputy 
lieutenant’s uniform with him, and Mrs. 
Acton was quite the county lady, in velvet 
and diamonds. 

But to me none looked as Miss Moore 
did, with her graceful figure and dignified 
yet unassuming deportment. Her rich 
robe was dove-colored, with asilver sheen 
on it. 

The braids of her bright chestnut har 
were fastened by an opal star, and her 
necklace and bracelets were set with the 
same. 

It was so long since I had danced that I 
had forgotten the ‘“ pring. when, and 
where” of the art, and so I told Vincent 
Acton when, in his capacity of steward, he 
wanted to find partners for me. 

‘* Will you dance with Cicely. then?’ he 
said; ‘‘she’ll besure to keep you all right;”’ 
and he led me over to her. 

It happened that a set of quadrilles was 
next to be danced, and. some way or other, 
she helped me through them. 

‘*You are not superstitious,” I said to 
her, looking at the opals on her wrist; 
‘“‘some people would be afraid to wear 
those stones.” 

“They can bring me nothing but good,” 
she said, “for they were left to me bya 
relation whose memory is venerated 
among us for her goodness; and, slip- 
ping off a bracelet, she directed my at- 
tention to the deep shadows in one of the 
stones. 


We were sitting in arather retired place, 
slightly shut off from the crowd by the 
folds of some flags that hung there, and as 
I returned the bracelet to herand she held 
her wrist for me to fasten the clasp, who 
should pass by but twoof the Miss Tat- 
tletons! 

Their bows to me were of the slightest, 
and their looks expressed withering scorn. 

I thought they must be angry about 
their wire frame, for, of course, it was 
nothing to them whose bracelet I was 
fastening. 

ldid not dance again, but often during 
the night 1 had opportunities for sitting 
beside Miss Moore, who seemed to me the 
nicest woman I had known since my own 
mother died, and J found myself specu- 
lating on how it could possibly be that she 
had been allowed to remain unmarried. 
In fact I forgot all about the route to the 
Sandwich Islands, and found myself con- 
tinually wondering what Miss Moore 
thought of me, or whether she thought of 
me at all. 

I had not expected to return to Acton 
Hall after the ball, but | was carried off 
among the rest. It would take them a day 
or two, they said, to talk it all over, and 
they wanted to hear my impressions. 

Then a Sunday intervened, and I must 
stay over that day. 

Monday morning’s post brought me a 
letter which I here transcribe, merely re- 
marking that on reading it I felt thankful 
that I had sent a notice to my landlord on 
the right day, as any return to Hazeldene 
wis now, more than ever, out of the ques- 
tion. 


The letter ran thus: 

‘““Mrs. Tattleton presents her compl- 
ments to Mr. Hawkins, and begs to express 
her regret for having troubled him with 
the commission which had such an unfort- 
unate ending. Unfortunate, at least, so 
far as those are concerned for whose benefit 
the required article had been designed, 
though probably the ladies. who obtained 
it had reason to congratulate themselves 
on its capture, as, owing to the hunt ball, 
the demand for similar articles was far in 
advance of the supply that was readily to 
be procured. Mrs. Tattleton is happy to 
say that her daughters’ ingenuity and 
skill rendered them independent of the as- 
sistance thus strangely transferred from 
them to others. Thereis, however, amore 
serious matter on which Mrs. Tattleton 
feels it her duty to request from Mr. Haw- 
kins an explicit declaration. 

‘* For some time past his attention to her 
daughters, while gratifying to a mother’s 
feelings, have yet been a source of anx- 
iety owing to her being unable to distin- 
guish clearly to which of her dear girls it 
was directed; and: their peculiar. un- 
selfishness renders each unwilling to 


appropriate to herself that which 
in sisterly kindness sbe should, per- 
haps, yield to another. Had = the 


dear Major lived Mrs. fattleton’s mater- 
nal feelings might, perhaps, have ren- 
dered her more ambitious; but her orphan 
girls have only their mother to look to, 
and on their behalf she requests from Mr. 
Hawkins an avowal as to the object of 
his marked and unmistakable attention, 
which, of course, were the Major alive, he 
would long since have seen was due to his 
daughters and have looked for accord- 
ingly.” 

I was standing at the library window as 
I read this jetter, and, just I reachea the 
end of it, Harry Sandford, passing slong 
outside, happened to look in, paused a mo- 
ment, and then oop with afew of his 
rapid steps was beside ine. 

? What's wrong, old fellow?” he said. 
**Who’s dead?” ‘ 

‘Nobody that I know of; but—just read 


this.” 


Harry took the letter, read it, flung him- 
self into a large chair near, aud burst into 
such uproarious laughter that I really 
thought he would bring the household 
about us. 

“Don’t make such a noise,” I said; 
* you'll have them all in.’’ 

Whereupon he rolled his handkerchief 
inaball, stuffed it into his mouth, and 
declared he’d choke if I didn’t let him 
laugh out. 

‘* Do be sensible, Harry,” I cried, “ and 
tell me what I am to say to her.”’ 

**Sensible!’’ he gasped. ‘“‘ Do you mean 
to marry them—to marry them ail?’”’ 

*“ Will you be rational, Harry, if you 
can? I’m not going to marry anybody.” 

‘“Aren’t you, indeed! Don’t be too 
sure. Then write and tell them to go to 
Turkey, and get a Bashaw to take them alt 
off hand together. Seriously, is the old 
lady crazy ?”’ 

“* Not unless she has become so lately.’’ 

“Did you, though—tell me, Jerry—did 
you make a simpleton of yourself with 
these people ?”’ 

on Reriously. I avoided them in orety way 
l could, and as to be eesion, a simpleton of 
myself, though I believe I’ve been one all 
my life, [have not been one as regaras 
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them. I assure you 1 kept them off as 
well as I could.” 

“Well, if you have a clear conscience, 
we'll soon sée how to settle her. Let me 
write for you—a copy, | mean,’’ and he 
drew a small writing table to him, and 
tues ea ee can me the following note, 

0 put in : 
da I liked. Pp as much more pepper 

‘Mr. Hawkins presents his compliments 
to Mrs. Tattleton, and in reply to the first 
part of her letter has only to say that the 
figure which she requested him to bring to 
Huzeldene, being from its size not such as 
he could conveniently carry, and not 
being properly addressed, went astray 
without Mr. Hawkins being in any way 
answerable for its doing so. The second 
part of Mrs. Tattleton’s letter is altogether 
unintelligible to Mr. Hawkins, as he is un- 
conscious of having given her any cause 
for anxiety, and can in no way understand 
how he has occasioned any strain to be put 
upon the sisterly affection which Mrs, 
Tattleton describes asso peculiarly belong- 
ing to her daughters.” ; 

“There,” said he as he finished, “ that 
ought to cool their ardor. I’ve seen some 

ueer things, but nothing so barefaced as 
this. Some of these people were at the 
ball, I think;” and 1 told him how two of 
them scowled at me as they passed, when 
I was fastening Miss Moore’s bracelet. 

* That’s capital,” said Harry; “ that’s 
what frightened them.’ Then changing to 
a tone of seriousness, he put his haud on 
my shoulder and asked me to tell him 
“why I lived alone instead ef making 
some good woman happy.” 

‘**Good women are scarce,’ I replied, 
‘“‘and if I found one I mightn’t be able to 
make her happy; besides, [ have deter- 
mined to keep myself free from all need- 
less care and trouble, and when once you 
are entangled with other people you never 
know what will befall you.” ; 

‘*Then, from the fear of encountering 
trouble, you shut yourself out from love 
and home?”’ 

‘*From love, perhaps, but a single man 
can have a home,” 

‘‘And what is it worth, if it be in a pal- 
ace, without some one to share it—soma 
one to think of you when you are away, ta 
welcome your return, to receive and giva 
you confidence, to soothe and elevate you 
by their love and trust?’ 

‘**No wonder you are eloquent on tha 
subject, Harry, for Mabel may well inspira 
you; but you have seen enough, surely, of 
life to know what women are.’’ 

‘** Including those at Hazeldene,”’ he said, 
laughing. ‘‘But never mind the many; 
find one true heart and,hold to it.” 

“Such advice would have come better 
ten years ago; I shail soon be an old man.’ 

“Old! You’re just in your prime, and 
you’ve plenty of money. That lawsuit 
went all right, didn’t it ?”’ 

**Yes; they established the will.” 

‘*See here now, Jerry. It’s not often 1 
can get you alone to speak to. I have 
fancied you are just alittle struck with 
Cicely Moore. ‘There’s no better woman 
living.” 

“TI don’t think she would be compli« 


mented by your speaking of her to me.” 
‘** Well, I can’t say about that, but [ da 


know she’s one of the best, truest, most 
unselfish women living. She was engaged 
when very young, and her lover died, and 
she has just lived for the good of other 
people ever since. Now that you are ac- 
quainted, if you could only win her what 
a happy fellow you would be! Of course, 
it’s different with me and my little Mabel; 
but if you could get Cicely—”’ 

I was just saying [ did not want any one, 
when Mabel appeared in her riding dresg 
and told Harry the horses were at the 
door. 

In February Harry was married., The 
ground was covered with crisp frozen snow, 
and every branch and twig glittered like 
frosted silver in the rays of a wintry sun. 
It was a large wedding, and it was suc- 
ceeded in the evening by adance, to which 
the neighboring gentry came in great 
force. 

During the Winter I had often been at 
Acton Hall, having fixed myself fora tima 
in the town of Conway. 

Not once, since writing to Mrs. Tattleton, 
had | seen any of that family. Why she 
should have addressed me as she did i 
never could understand, for she must have 
Known, as well as I did, there was no justi- 
fication in her doing so. 

Harry Sandford never renewed the con- 
versation about Miss Moore. Fad he done 
so [should have felt awkward about going 
to the Hall. In factit would probably have 
wholly prevented my doing so; but noth- 
ing occurred in any way to interfere with 
the easy and pleasant manner with which 
they all received me, owing, of course, to 
my relationship to Harry, who was so soon 
to be one of themselves. 

It was the evening of the wedding, 
which had gone off cheerily, for there was 
not to be much separation in the matter, 
as Harry’s regiment was likely to be in 
England for some years, having lately 
completed a long term of foreign service. 

I was sitting beside Miss Moore, who 
again had on her opal ornaments, and lL 
remarked to her that I had not seen her 
wear them since the night of the hunt ball. 

She seemed amused at my remarking 
this, and replied that she always reserved 
the opais for important occasions. 

“hey are curious stones,” she said. 
‘They never seem to me to be twice alike. 
But if their changing shadows do indeed 
foretell events that must always be so.”’ 

“They would be valuable talismans if 
that were so,’”’ 1 replied. 

‘“{ don’t know that. I would rather ba 
ignorant of what the future is bringing 

until it comes. It is a pretiy fancy, 
though,” she continued. ‘‘ But what non- 
sense! Though there does seem to be 
something in opals to give rise to it. 
Look at this central stone,’ turning 
her hand to me. “What a depth 
of shadow there is in it! And yet 
light seems to glance from behind 
the shadow. I am almost inclined to think 
that light and shade change places in 
opals, for I have often looked at the deep 
shade in this one and I never remarked 
that latent light before.” ; 

** May [ offer my interpretation of the 
mystic glow ?” I said. 

“Ves. What is it?” 

“That it symbolizes the light it is in 
your power to shed where mistaken views 
and lonely isolation have long cast dark 
shadows.” 

She looked quickly up at me, but her 
glance as quickly fell, and she grew sud- 
denly pale. . 

‘*Miss Moore,” I said—‘‘ Cicely let me call 
you—could you accept the devotion, the 
deep reverential love of oneso vastly your 
inferior as I am?” ; 

1 thought afterward it was not a very 
graceful way of proposing, but the words 
came without study or _ preparation 
straight from my heart. In a low tone 
she murmured: 

“You take me very much by surprise. 
I had no idea of this.” 

* Let the new light in the gem bea true 
symbol,” I said. “You could scarcely 
make sunshine in a shadier place than my 
life has long been, you éan never be more 
valued—more truly loved.”’ 

In another minute Cicely was gone. The 
music of the Lancers was beginning, and 
the partner to whom she was engaged 
came to claim her. 

1 don’t know how she felt, she looked 
pale and grave, but my whole being 
seemed one wild tumult of joy, for Cicely 
had not repulsed me—kad not said no. 

Not again that night had I a chance of 
speaking to her, but on the following day 
we walked up and down the laurel path. 
way, and told each other of our thoughts, 
and feelings, and aspirations, and | felt 
something of what it would be to have tha 
companionship of a noble-minded woman. 


I close this story in a different mood 
from that in which | beganit. Not mean- 
ing to moraiize, there is just one little 
remark I wish to make. On what small 
hinges our lives turn! But for Mrs, 
Tattleton’s giving me that commission [ 
should, probably. never have known Cicely 
Moore. Harry Sandford would have gone 
on his way. and got married. without ever 
thinking of me, if we had not met at the 
hotel; ] doubt if he ever knew where [ 
was living. And, if the wire frame had 
not gone astray, I should not have been 
there, but in my house at Hazeldene. 

Trifles! Yet they have changed my 
whole life, and another life as well—that 
of Cicely, —All the Year Round, 

———— 

A Fast Horse.—There existed in ancient 
times several stallions whose fame has 
come down to us, among others El Koura, 
of the tribe of the Beni-Timin, and Aouadj, 
“the coneave,” of ‘the tribe of the Beni- 


Helal. On the subject of this latter the 
following anecdote is told: “His master - 
being asked, ‘ What canst thou relate of a. 

surprising nature in connection with thy 


horse?’ replied: ‘I was wandering oneday 
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in the desert 
ized 





ee on Aouad, when 
w a vioien irst. 
By good. fortune _f fell in with a 
flock of ketéa (partridges) flying toward a 
spring. I followed them, and though hold- 


ing in my horse as much as possible, [ 
reached the water as soon as they did, 
without once pulling up to breathe him.”’ 
It is a most extraordinary example of 
speed, for the flight of the ketféa, always 
rapid, is greatly quickened when, driven 
py thirst, it makes for water. “Had I 


not,” continued the owner of Aouad), 
“checked his speed by pulling at the 


bridle with all my force, I should have 
outstripped the partridges.’* — Daumas 
Horse of the Sahara. 


FROWENDIENS7, 
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Born in another century, 
in old, dim years of love and crime and prayer, 
You would have been, no doubt—so lithe and 
fair— 
-. stately feudal dame; andI * * * 
And I~—your page, perchance. 


I love to dream so of us twain: 
Your large, clear, night-blue eyes had been how 
sweet 
Beneath the tall white coif! your dainty feet 


Slow-moving for the heavy train 
Where scarlet leopards prance! 





With folded palms and lids downcast, 
A little weary of your queenly life— 
You, delicate, a rough Crusader’s wife 
I dream, in vaulted halls shut fast 
Though hawthorns are all white. 


And I, your vage, your thing, your slave, 
I bear your liouse’s lilies on my vest, 
And love of you deep-hidden in my breast. 
My eyes are calm, my mien is grave; 
None dreams the page dare love. 


Nay, none on earth! not even you. 
But —_ one day—while in the blank, black 
wa 
Of your dull room, where sunset shadows fall, 
The casement opes a square of blue. 
With veil-like reds alight— 

You feel more lonely or more sad, 
Half-yearning vaguely for some joy unknown. 
You speak; Il answer not. My lips in stone 

Feel carved, that yet are laughter-glad. 

I answer not, nor move. Nae 


You are too fair, too whitely fair, 
In that soft twilight, resting listlessly 
On your high throne embiazoned duskily! * * * 
You turn—and gaze—and are aware 
That Love sits at your feet. * * * 
You laugh now at this graceful lie 
But fit to rhyme away an idle hour; 
And yet one tithe of truth it hath in dower: 
I cherish with a page’s fealty 
My Lady-service sweet. 
—The Academy. 


—_— 


DEATH. 


ee 


Weep not that death has bared his blade, 
And thrust it in the springing corn, 
While bending stems that droop and fade 
He marks and passes by in scorn. 
Weep not that some make prayer in vain 
To death through all the weary days; 
His sickle reaps the noblest grain, 
And leaves the tares beside the ways. 
Weep not to see his hand appear 
And beckon o’er the western sea; 
The gallant hearts to us so dear, 
Oh death, are dearer still to thee. 


Weep not that strong young spirits lie 
Of light and Jife and love bereft; 
Nay, weep not for the good that die, 
But for the evil that are lett, 
—Chambers’s- Journal. 
—————— a 


THE BisHop’s Copy.—Careless penmen 
know little or reck little of the loss of 
time and temper consequent on the ob- 
scurity of their hieroglyphics. I hold 
that, as a rule, there is a beam in the eye 
of the author for every mote that he de- 


tects in the eye of the printer. Such ex- 
pressions as ‘printers’ errors” and 
“errors of the press’ are often 
very unfair. The author himself is 


most frequently the primary cause of 
the errors which provoke so much annoy- 
ance. They are the Nemesis of the injury 
he inflicts by his bad handwriting on the 
humbler ‘‘man of letters.” Surely au- 
thors have only themselves to blame when 
the interpretation of their handwriting 
is rendered a matter of speculation 
rather than a plain matter of fact. 
Where the copy is a smudgy mass 
of dark hints and_ subtle’ sugges- 
tions as to what the author wants to have 
printed, errors occur of necessity; but 
why blame the printer? According to 
my experience it is a wonder that “errors 
of the press’’ are not more frequent 
and more flagrant than they actually 
are. Generally speaking, authors are 
almost as careless with their proofs as 
they are with their copy, but they seem 
remarkably dexterous in detecting, after 
publication, errors which they had ample 
opportunity to correct in the proof sheets. 
How vile some copy is may be dimly 
understood upon just consideration 
of the following mild illustration: 
A living Bishop writes such an atro- 
cious scrawl as passes description. 
Upon one occasion a compositor groped 
his way through this copy until he came to 
a phrase which batfiied his understanding 
and staggered his imagination. He was 
fain to pray in aid: ‘‘ Kgsplain this, men 
and angels!” After a long conference 
some one was seized with an inspiration: 
‘Perhaps it’s Greek.’’ So the passage was 
set up in such Greek characters as despera- 
tion suggested. There ensued a fine confu- 
sion of letters; Greek met Greek in fierce 
antagonism. ‘Only think of the philo- 
logical acumen which would have been 
employed on that’’ “ Greek’’ passage! or 
imagine its blood-curdling effect on the 
Bishop, if the printer’s reader had not dis- 
covered—by some Owen-like exhibition 
of inferential sagacity—that the words 


were, after all, very commonplace 
English! After this the “‘reader’’ was 
not at all shocked to find that, a 


ittle further on, the compositor had ‘ re- 
versed the spell” by mistaking some of the 
Bishop’s Greek for English! As [hada 
hand in the matter 1can vouch for the 
truth of the story. Compositors on piece- 
work have reason to dread the Bishop’s 
copy, for it will only yield them sixpence 
while they ought to be earning eighteen- 
pence.—J otes and Queries. 





BoreEs orn EGREs.—The heaping up, under 
certain circumstances, of the tidal wave, 
is well known in the Seine, the Severn, and 
some other rivers under the name of the 
bore oregre. In the case of the Seine the 
phenomenon is the most imposing, or at 
all events is most familiar as such to our 
memory. This river, which is nearly 
seven miles wide opposite Havre, un- 
dergoes three constrictions, to widths 
of four miles, three miles, and one 
mile, at distances of 4}, miles, 15 miles, 
and 18} miles from its mouth. At the 
second of these contractions, that between 
Pointe de la Roque and Tancarville, the 
bore attains its first considerable develop- 
ment, rushing up like a wall of water, 


with a toppling crest considerably 
higher than the subsequent high-water 
level. At Quillebeuf, which may 


be callea the end of the estuary proper, 
the height attained is said to be at times 
from 10 to 12 feet. Looking down the river 
from the point of Quillebouf, at the time 
of an equinoctial Spring tide, a white 
bar of foam may be seen, stretch- 
ing from bank to bank, and rapidly 
nearing the observer. Not infrequent- 
ly a thick cloud hangs low over 
the river and accompanies the bore in its 
progress. As it reaches Quilleboouf the 
roar and plash of the wave is accompanied 
by wild bursts of wind, and even by hail, 
thunder, and lightning. As the bore 
passes and the hi ghwater dually spreads 
itself over the submerged sand banks the 
cloudy veil accompanies it in its ascent 
toward Rouen, and clear skies and bright 
sun return to the lower part of the estuary. 
—The Edinburgh Review. 





TuE DEAD SEA.—The Dead Sea is an old 
and decrepit salt lake in a very advanced 
stage of evaporation. 


must have dried up to a ve 


the 


It lies several feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, just 
as the Caspian lies several feet belew the 
level of the Black Sea; and as in both cases 
the surface must once have been continu- 


ous, it is clear that the water of either sheet 
consider- 
able extent. But while the Caspian has 
only to 85 feet below the Black 
Dead Sea has shrunk to the enor- 






Scripture geography. to the infinite de- 
light of Sunday school classes. Now, 
when the Dead Sea first began its 


independent careér as a separate sheet 
of water on its own account 


it no doubt occupied the whole 
bed of this imaginary engineer’s lake 
—spreading, if notfrom Dan to Beershe- 
ba, at any rate from Dan to Edom, or, in 
other words, along the whole Jordan Val- 
ley, from the Sea of Galilee and even the 
Waters of Merom to the southern desert. 


(I will not insult the reader’s intelligence 
and orthodoxy by suggesting that perhaps 


he may not be precisely certain as 
to the exact position ‘of the Wa- 
ters of Merom; but I will merely 
recommend him just to refresh his mem- 
ory by turning to his atlas, as this is an 
opportunity which may not again occur.) 
The modern Dead Sea is the last shrunken 
relic of such a considerable ancient lake. 
Its waters are now so very concentrated 
and so very nasty that no fish or 
other self-respecting animal can con- 
sent to live in them, and so 
buoyant that a man can’t drown 
himself, even if he tries, because the sea is 
saturated with salts of various sorts till it 
has become a kind of soup or porridge, in 
which a swimmer floats, will he, nill he. 
Persons in the neighborhood who wish to 
commit suicide are therefore obliged to 
go elsewhere; much as in ‘Tasmania, the 
healthiest climate in the world, people 
who want to die are obliged to run across 
for a week to Sydney or Melbourne.—The 
Cornhill Magazine. 





TEA AND COFFEE IN INDIA.—Of late years 
much attention has been given to the 
growth of tea and coffee in India. The 
soil and climate in many parts have been 
tound very favorable to their production. 
During years of residence in the hill prov- 


ince of Kumaon we had tea plantations all 
around us. The Government led the way 
in this enterprise. Chinamen, trained in 
their own country to grow and manufact- 


ure tea, were brought to the province, 


and under their management tea of excel- 
lent quality was produced. The Govern- 
ment gradually retired and left the fleld 
open to private enterprise. Many planta- 
tions are now in the province, a tew be- 
longing to individuals, but the greater 
number to companies, originated and sus- 
tained mainiy by European capital. The 
management of some of the largest plan- 
tations has been intrusted to experienced 
Scotch gardeners, who have soon made 
themselves acquainted with the process of 
tea growing and tea making, and have 
dispensed with the services of the China- 
men, most of whom have returned to their 
own country. ‘ihe entire work is now 


done by natives of the province un- 
der European _ direction. Most of 
the gardens are laid out on 
tracts of mountain and forest 


which had been the property of the Gov- 
ernment, and the land has consequently 
been acquired with an ease which would 
not have been practicable had it belonged 
to natives, who in such matters are ma- 
neeuvring to a degree which few Euro- 
peans can follow and haggling to an ex- 
tent the most patient can scarcely bear. 
Difficulties have sometimes risen regard- 
ing the right of pasture over these tracts, 
but they have not been formidable, and 
they have been soon settled by the Gov- 
ernment. Theres no forced labor in these 


plantations. From many miles around 
the people have flocked for employ- 
ment, and by the wages paid _ to 
them their position has been im- 
mensely improved. Of the many thou- 


sands of pounds laid out on these planta- 
tions a large portion has gone to the work- 
men in the shape of wages. We have 
otten seen the people in the fields and in 
the factory, and we do not remember to 
have seen them once subjected to the 
whip or the stick. They are well looked 
after to prevont them from shirking work 
and from stealing tea, Lut we have ob- 
served no instance of cruel treatment. In 
fact they know well that if cruelly or un- 
justly treated they have only to go to the 
authorities to obtain a patient hearing. 
The sick are supplied with medicine. We 
have occasionally approached a tea plan- 
tation on aSaturday afternoon, and we 
have seen them trooping away merrily to 
their homes—which, we were told, were 
miles distant—with their week’s*wages to 
spend the Sunday with their families and 
return on Sunday night to the plantation 
to resume work on Monday morning. 
Among tea planters there isno doubt the 
diversity which is found in every class, 
but if we can judge from what we have 
seen—and we have seen much—of their 
relation to their workmen, we can say the 
relation is as pleasant as.can well be found 
between employers and employed. Where, 
as in Assem, labor is not procurable on 
the spot, and has to be imported from a 
distance, the relation is more difficult, as 
there is a danger of persons, brought from 
a distance and paid in advance, failing to 
fulfill their engagements, and, on the 
other hand, of managers abusing their 
power over a people far from their homes. 
—The. British Quarterly. Review. 





ConsomMis OF CAVE BEAR.—There is some- 
thing at first sight rather ridiculous in the 
idea of eating a fossil. To besure, when 
the frozen mammoths of Siberia were first 
discovered, though they had been dead 
for at least 80,000 years (according to 
Dr. Croll’s minimum reckoning for the 
end of the great ice age) and might, 
therefore, naturally have begun to 
get a little musty, they had nevertheless 
been kept so fresh, like a sort of prehis- 
toric Australian mutton, in their vast 
natural refrigerators, that the wolves and 
bears greedily devoured the precious relics 
for which the naturalists of Kurope would 
have been ready gladly to pay the highest 
market price of best beefsteak. Those 
carnivorous vandals gnawed off the skin 
and flesh with the utmost appreciation 
and left nothing but the tusks and 
bones to adorn the galleries of the new 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington. But then wolves and bears, es- 
yecially in Siberia, are not exactly fastid- 
ious about the nature of their meat diet. 
Furthermore, some of the bones of ex- 
tinct animals found beneath the stalag- 
mitic floor of caves in England and else- 
where, presumably of about the same 
age as the Siberian mammoths, still 
contain enough animal matter to pro- 
duce a good strong stock for an- 
tediluvian broth, which has been 
scientifically described by a high author- 
ity as pre-Adamite jelly. The congress of 
naturalists at Tlibingen a few years since 
had a smoking tureen of this cave-bone 
soup placed upon the dinner table at their 
hotel one evening, and pronounced it 
with geological enthusiasm “scarcely in- 
ferior to prime oxtail.” But men of 
science, too, are accustomed to trying 
unsavory experiments, which would go 
sadly against the grain with less philo- 
sophic and more squeamish palates. 
They think nothing of tasting a caterpillar 
that birds will not touch, in order to dis- 
cover whether it owes its immunity from 
attack to some nauseous, bitter, or pun- 
gent flavoring; and they ever advise you 
calmly to discriminate between two close- 
ly similar species of snails by trying which 
of them when chewed has a delicate 
soupcon of oniony aroma. So that natu- 
ralists in this matter, as the children say, 
don’t count; their universal thirst for 
knowledge will prompt them to drink 
anything, down even to consommeé of qua- 
ternary cave bear.—The Corhhill Magazine. 





THe InpIAN PRoBLEM.—Unquestionably 
the first necessity of the situation is to 
strengthen, perfect, and make uniform 
the land titles.of the Territory. This can 
most safely and successfully be accom- 
plished, it is believed, by allotting lands to 
the Indians in severalty—at the rate, say, 
of 160 acres per head—and giving them 


stipulated number of years and providing 
for the disposal, at Government prices, of 
the unallotted and remaining portions of 
their reservations, for their benefit, to 
whitesettlers. In an allotment of this kind 
12,250,000 acres would give each Indian, 
male and female, adult and child, 160 
acres, leaving over two-thirds of the whole 
Territory to be sold on their account— 
enough to bring them, at a low estimate, 
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personal titles thereto, inalienable for a: 


common throughout the States for the 
punishment of crime and the enforcement 
of contracts should be extended over the 
Territory and courts established to admin- 


ister them. In short, the flimsy theory of 
tribai sovereignty should be extirpated, 


the reservation system replaced by fee- 
pple grants in severalty, the surplus 
lands opened to white settlement, and the 
Indians placed under the restraint and 
protection of ordinary and impartial laws, 
with a view of making them self-reliant 


and self-supporting.—The Century. 





Str Wrriram NAapPrer.—At the age of 14 
William left school to enter his father’s 
profession. It was fortunate for him that 
he had not to pass an examination, for he 


would have had less chance of doing s0 


than the youngest child in amodern infant 


school. Hardly a line in his letters was 
free from mistakes in spelling, and punc- 
tuation was a refinement of which he had 
not so much asan idea. But he had not 
suffered from overpressure; his mind, 
following Nature's prescription, had de- 
voured and assimilated the food that 
suited it; and he had fought and played 
and run till his body had become vigor- 
ous and active as that of a young lion. 
Indeed, it may be said of him, as of other 
distinguished men whose early want of 
education their biographers have de- 
Cah vt that he had learned what fitted 

im best for the work which he had to do. 
After passing through two regiments he 
was presented by his uncle, the Duke of 
Richmond, with a cornetcy in the Blues, 
and went to Canterbury to join that regi- 
ment. But something better was in store 
for him. Gen. John Moore, who was then 
at Shorncliffe, training the brigade which 
he was to make famous, offered him a 
Lieutenancy in the Fifty-second Regiment. 
Napier accepted the offer, and Moore was 
so delighted with the readiness witb 
which he gave up the_ high ay of 
the Household Brigade and the pleasures 
ot London in order to study his profession, 
that from thenceforth he took a special in- 
terest in waiching and assisting his prog- 
ress. In 1804, Napier was made a Captain 
in the Forty-third, another of the regi- 
ments of Moore’s Brigade. This regiment 
was at that time one of the worst in the 
army; and Napier’s company was the 
worst in theregiment. But the boy was 
resolved to become a real soldier. Before 
he had been three months at Shorncliffe 
he was admitted to be one of the best 
Captains in the corps: and his company 
was reduced to perfect order. The in- 
fluence which he gained over his men was 
in great part due to the fact that, 
while vigorously enforcing their obedience, 
he heartily joined in atl their sports. With 
some of his brother officers, however, his 
relations were less smooth. ‘* The greatest 
pleasure,” he wrote, ‘I have had since I 
came was, when Gen. Moore was made a 
knight, to make them drink his health. 
My fingers itched to throw the bottles at 
their heads when they seemed to make diffi- 
culties about it. Had they refused 1 would 
have by myself drank a bumper, broken 
the glass on the table, and left the mess 
immediately.”’ In spite, however, of dis- 
agreements like these the years that 
preceded his first experience of active 
service were singularly happy. He 
yearned, indeed, to be with his mother; 
but he wrote to her’ continually, 
and his letters, ill-spelled and _ ill- 
written as they were, are delightful to 
read, now tender, nowsparkling with fun, 
and abounding with warm expressions of 
love for his relatious and of admiration 
for his chief. Fond as he was of athletic 
games he spent much time in quieter pur- 
suits—studying military history, and 
amusing himself by learning to draw. At 
this period of his life he was at times al- 
most drunk with animal spirits. Many 
years afterward he described how one 
afternoon, while staying at Putney with 
William Pitt, he and Lady Hester Stan- 
hope and her two brothers had fallen ina 
body on their laughing host, and had 
ended by holding him down on the floor 
and blacking his face with burned cork.— 
The National Review. 





Sir JosHuUA REYNOLDS AND SiR CHARLES 
EASTLAKE.—Sir Joshua, could he revisit 
London, would encounter at least two 
surprises. The first might be pleasant: he 
would witness among the people an enthu- 
siasm for the fine arts to which he had 
been a stranger in the last century. The 
second astonishment, we fear, might be 
painful: he would discover that his once 
popular discourses had fallen out of date, 
and that his teachings concerning high art 
had become obsolete. The lapse of a cent- 
ury, he would see, had brought evolutions 
not always securing the survival of the 
fittest, and transmutations in species not 
everywhere showing developments up- 
ward. Imagine the sensations of the 
first President on approaching Burting- 
ton House and on entering the present 
exhibition of the Royal Academy! Again 
he would be the subject of mixed emo- 
tions. He might almost stagger with 
amazement on beholding the magnificence 
of the local habitation, yet would sigh 
when his eye met the pictures on the walls. 
Little in the present could recall the past; 
in vain would he look either for his own 
portrait or for his precepts. Nowhere 
could be discovered the Caracci whose ex- 
ample had been held up to the students; 
and naught answered to the ‘“ desire that 
the last word pronounced in the Academy 


might be the name of—Michael An- 
gelo.’’ In fact, all that Reynolds wrote 
has, by some strange misapprehen- 


sion, been read backward; indeed, the 
pictures of the year might seem in malice 
to reverse the discourse wherein appears 
the passage: ‘“‘A mere copier of nature 
can never produce anything great—can 
never raise and enlarge the conceptions or 
warm the heart of the spectator. The 
wish of the genuine painter must be more 
extended; instead of endeavoring to 
amuse mankind with the minute neatness 
of his imitations, he must endeavor to im- 
prove them by the grandeur of his ideas. 
Instead of seeking praise by deceiving the 
superficial sense of the spectator he must 
strive for fame by captivating the imag- 


ination,’’ Thus Reynolds might not differ 
widely from the dictum of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, pronounced at an Academy 


banquet—the great law of art is the law 
of reaction!—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE Book oF THE BALLET.—It is no easy 
thing to write a book for a ballet. Todo 
it well requires an unusual gift of imagina- 
tion and of skill. Heine and Théophile 
Gautier, poets of the past, have not 
scorned to attempt it, and M. Coppée, a 
poet of the present, brought out ‘La 
Korrigane’”’ only two or three years before 


he was elected a member of the French 
Academy. Scribe, who, in default of im- 
agination, had a quadruple share of skill 
and an extraordinary faculty of assimila- 
tion, was also a master of the art. It was 
Seribe who gave to a dancer achief part 
in an opera, Fenella in the ‘‘Muette de 
Portici;’ and it was Scribe, again, who in- 
vented the opera ballet, of which ‘ Le 
Dieu et la Bayadére’’ remains the best ex- 
ample. The librettos of at least two 
Italiah operas—the “Sonnambula”’ of 
Bellini and the *“ Martha” of Flotow—are 
taken from the plots of French ballets. 
Of necessity the book of a good ballet 
must contain the elements of a play. 
Théophile Gautier said that the skeleton 
of a good play is a pantomime, and a baliet 
d'action is neither more nor less thana 
pantomime, not comic, but fanciful, 
graceful, mystic, and poetic. No higher 
testimony to the theatrical skill and the 
dramatic faculty of the French race can 
be had than the books of the ballets 
brought out at the Opéra in the past 60.or 
70 years.—The Saturday Review. 





CoREAN Monzy.—A great obstaclewhich 
will have to be overcome is the question of 
the coinage. The old coin of Corea was a 
brass or copper cash, and it was reckoned 
that 400 of these coins were equivalent to 
one Mexican dollar, but owing to depre- 


ciation the current rate of exchange had 
latterly become 525 cash to $1. The Corean 
Government attempted to solve the diffi- 
culty by issuing anew coin called tango, 
which was said to be equal to five cash. The 
coinage of tangoes became one of the most 
profitable pursuits in the country, and the 
most rigorous measures adopted against 
offenders failed to check the protitable 
pursuit of coining. The weight of this 
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budding spray 


Of yonder tree, and all the pale Spring day 


The other birds sing forth their merry song. 
Singing unheeding or of pain or wrong, 


How free thy music; how it, welling out, 

Makes the world vocal: what hust thou with 
doubt? 

What knowest thou of all we mortals bear? 


Ah, little dost thou reck of sin or pain; 
Nor dost thou know that frost must comeagain’! 


Oh, I am weighted with a world of care; 

I cannot sing like thee, mute am I sure! 

I feel all that thou say’st, but must endure 

In slience, for I may not take my share 

In that vast stream of praise that is outpoured 
When sweet Spring rises up to greet her Lord. 


Teach me thy secret, happy bird, I wait 
Expectantly to listen for the charm 

That keeps thee ignorant of sin and harm, 

And a 94 flerce joys that make the sufferer 
great, 


That crown him in the presence of the earth, 
That hail him conqueror o’er the ills of birth. 


What, wilt thou not confide in me to-night ? 
See how the wan moon creeps above the firs, 
While in the topmost boughs a sad song stirs, 
Too sad, too sweet, to greet her beauty bright. 
Then art thou silent as the night glides by, 
Drawing her garments o’er the saffron sky. 

I cannot sing, for oh! my heart is sore; 

Thou hast no heart, dear bird, so thou can’st sing, 
Thou hast no past, no future that may bring 
Some deadly dart to pierce thee to the core; 
Thou livest in the present’s fair blue sky, 
That is thy secret shared by none, save I. 
—Al the Year Round. 


Sa eee = 
THE SOLDIER OF THE.CROSS. 
—_- ~~ 
From Camoens. 


Pass me not, Passer-by!—'‘ Whonames my 
name ?” 

A novel Memory never heard before, 

Of one who changéd life, a finite store, 

For infinite, divine, and clearest Fame: 

“ Who is 't so gentle praises doth acclaim ?”” 

One who ne’er doubted all his blooa to out- 


pour, 

Following the noble flag he ever bore, 
Captain of Christ he loved with single aim. 
Most blessed sacrifice, most blessed ending, 
To God and Man in offering resigned ! 

I will aloua proclaim a Sort so high. 
Though canst tell larger tale to all mankind, 
Clear sign he ever gavethrough life a-wending 

He would deserve such holy Death to die, 

R. F. BURTON. 
i 

How Two Esquimav Boys Huntep.—Col. 


Gilder, of our party, was verv kind to 
little Koomanah, and becoming tired of 
carrying his revolver he took off the or- 
dinary wooden pistol butt and put ina 
longer one, more like a gun stock and 
roughly made of walnut. He let Koo- 


manah use this dwarf gun, as the boy 
could easily fire if from his shoulder, This, 
of course, increased its accuracy of aim, 
as it could be held much steadier. It held 
six cartridges, and could therefore be 
fired six times without reloading. As so 
wonderful a gun in so young a per- 
son’s possession was never’. before 
known among these simple people, Koo- 
manah was greatly elevated in their esti- 
mation, and felt very proud and elated 
over his fine weapon. hen we left our 
morning’s camp for our day’s journey the 
two boys would walk along with but lit- 
tle to do, but if reindeer were seen grazing 
on the distant hills Ahwanak and Koo- 
manah would take charge of two of the 
sledges, while the men seized their guns 
and tried to kill some of the deer. If the 
reindeer were directly in our path the 
dogs and sledges halted, and the two boys 
had only to stand guard; but if they were 
off our track, then the sledges kept on 
their way, some man taking the foremost 
sledge and the boys easily driving the dogs. 
In case the party halted, the boys would 
watch the hunters, and if they saw one 
come to the top of aridge, and with one 
arm extended swing his body from a per- 
eel, nearly to the ground, iver 

new a reindeer had been killed and that 
two or three of the dogs were needed to 
drag off the body. Then they would un- 
hitch these from the team and take them 
over to the hunter, who would fasten 
their traces around the reindeer’s horns 
and Crag it to the sledge. Occasionally 
the two boys would try a reindeer hunt 
on their own hook, and although they were 
seldom successful, not daring to frighten 
the deer from the men who were better 
hunters, yet once in a while they were re- 
warded, and then their eyes would fairly 
glisten with joy and pride.—Lieut. Fred- 
erick Schwatka, in St. Nicholas, 





Tum WOLVES AND WILD BoARS IN THE 
LANDEs.—One need not ask why since the 
collection of resin has been one of the 
chief industries of the Landes wild creat- 
ures of all kinds have become much 
scarcer than formerly throughout this re- 


gion, which is still very attractive to the 
adventurous sportsman, especially if he be 
likewise a naturalist. The résiniers have 
had a great deal to do with driving the 
wolf back to the Pyrenees—not so much 
by making war upon him as by worrying 
his nerves by the incessant tapping of 
their axes. A wolf has a delicate nervous 
system. A line of railway run’ through 
his district is quite sufficient to make him 
move elsewhere. The boar, a less nervous 
animal than the wolf, and a more formida- 
ble one when attacked, is frequently met 
in these forests. He has nothing to fear 
from the résiniers, who when they see 
him have the prudence to let him go on 
his way, and they treat his spouse when 
followed by her young with even greater 
respect. Ifthe boar, on the other hand, 
becomes imprudent, and makes nightly 
raids upon a maize field on the outskirts 
of a village, the villagers organize a 
hunt. His taste for sweet maize stalks 
frequently costs him his life; but he 
sells it dearly, ripping open dogs and 
sometimes men, fighting as long as he has 
strength to strike with his tusks. Curi- 
ously enough the boar has a rival here in 
his congener, the domestic pig, which, 
having found the air of the forest and 
freedom sweeter than that of the sty or 
farmyard, became a self-emancipated 
porker. Afew years ago these wild pigs 
—they are known as cochons sawvages— 
were so numerous in the neighborhood of 
Cazau and wrought such destruction upon 
the young pines that the Government 
took energetic measures to exterminate 
them. The wild pig of the Landes is of 
the same breed that supplies Paris with its 
much-prized Bayonne hams.—Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 





ON THE THAMES.—AIl this green country 
of grassy meads and wooded hills by the 
old watery highway is historic ground. 
From its springs, beyond the fair city by 
the Isis, down to the broad reaches by the 


eastern sea, the wide fields it flows through, 
and the rich meadows it waters have 
been, generation after generation, the 
arena in which men have striven keenest 
in the strugeles of national existence. 
Its stream was the great road into and 
across the fairest portion of the 
island. Saxon = and Dane forced 
their rude sea boats round bend after 
bend the more easily to swoop down 
upon town or city, corn-clad Feld or 
swine-fed wood. Its waters sundered rival 
kingdoms‘ and bore wealth to rich cities. 
The palaces of kings and the castles 
of nobles rose by its banks. When 
sovereign strove with subject in 
its valley was the strife the fiercest. 
Here, from the Berkshire- hill, we 
have within eye range Abingdon, the an- 
cient abbey town, and Wallingford, the 
Pilgrims’ Ford, where of old the great 
road from Gloucester and the west struck 
the river\i and a town of much im- 
portance in consequence, as_ well: as 
from itsintermediate position with regard 
to Oxfordfand the towns on the lower 
Thames. A stronghold centuries before the 
Conquest, the Conqueror made ‘his way 
thither after his victory and_ before 
marching on the capital, and at Walling- 
ford he received the submission of 
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mand, and to it in Stephen's civil wars 
the Empress Maud fled for safety when 
she esciped from the King at Oxford in 
the snowy Winter night, hurrying down 
the frozen river clad in white to elude the 
vigilance of her enemies. Wallingford 


was one of the last places that held out 
for King Charles, and in 1652 the castle 
and all the works were demolished by 
order of Council.—The English [llustrated 
Magazine. 


Toe First Porrers.—Ornamentation, 


when it does begin to appear, arises at first 


in a strictly practical and unintentional 
manner. Later examples elsewhere show 
us by analogy how it first came into exist- 
ence. The Indians of the Ohio seem to 


have modeled their pottery in bags or net- 


tings made of coarse thread or twisted 
bark. Those of the Mississippi molded 
them in baskets of willow or splints. 
When the moist clay thus shaped and 
marked by the indentations of the mold 
was baked in the kiln it of course re- 
tained the pretty dappling it received 
from the interlaced and woven thrums, | 
which were burned off in the proc- 





ess of firing. Thus a rude sort of 
natural diaper ornament was set 
up, to which the eye soon became 


accustomed, and which it learned to re- 
gard as necessary for beauty. Hence, 
Wherever newer and more improved 
methods of modeling came into use, there 
would arise an instinctive tendency on the 
art of the early potter to imitate the 
amiliar marking by artificial means. Dr. 
Klemm long ago pointed out that the 
oldest German fictile vases have an orna- 
mentation in which plaiting is imitated by 
incised lines. ‘‘ What was no longer wanted 
asa necessity,” he says, ‘was kept up as 
an ornament alone.” Another very sim- 
ple form of ornamentation, reappearing 
everywhere all the world over on primi- 
tive bowls and vases, is the rope pat- 
tern, a line or string course over the 
whole surface or near the mouth of the 
vessel. Many of the indented patterns on 
early British pottery have been produced, 
as Dr. Daniel Wilson has pointed out, by 
the close impress of twisted cord on the 
wet clay. Sometimes these cords seem to 
have been originally left on the clay in the 
process of baking, and used as amold; at 
other times they may have been employed 
as handles, asis still done in the case of 
some South african pots, and when the 
rope handle wore off the pattern made by 
its indentation on the plastic material be- 
fore sun-baking would still remain as pure 
ornament. Probably the very common 
idea of string-course ornamentation just 
below the mouth or top of vases and 
bowls has its origin in this early and 
almost universal practice. When other 
conscious and intentional ornamenta- 
tion began to supersede these rude nat- 
ural and undesigned patterns, they were 
at first mere rough attempts on the part of 
the early potter to imitate, with the sim- 
ple means at his disposal, the characteristic 
marks of the ropes or wickerwork by 
which the older vessels were necessarily 
surrounded. He had gradually learned, as 
Mr. Tylor well puts it, that clay alone or 
with some mixture of sand is capable of 
being used without any extraneous sup- 
port for the manufacture of drinking and 
cooking vessels. He therefore began to 
model rudely thin globular bowls with his 
own hands, dispensing with the aid of 
thongs or basketwork. But he still natu- 
rally continued to imitate the original 
shapes—the gourd, the calabash, the plait- 
ed net, the round basket; and his eye re- 
quired the familiar decoration which nat- 
urally resulted from the use of some one or 
other among these primitive methods. So 
he tried his hand at deliberate ornament 
in his own simple untutored fashion.— 
Longman’s Magazine. 





A Great Frencu LAwYyErR.—Maitre La- 
chaud’s courage and eloquence never be- 
trayed him before any tribunal. The de- 
fense of Bazaine was a memorable in- 
stance of the fearlessness with which he 
stemmed the tide of popular resentment 
against a Marshal who had been selected 
as the scapegoat of national disaster. 
Maitre Lachaud never “held a brief.’ 


He defended a case according to his own 
view of the possibilities of defense. If 
a prisoner’s guilt were admitted, or 
his innocence incompatible with any 
account of the evidence, Lachaud 
spoke -as the advocate of mercy, 
and the force with which he urged 
this plea was irresistible; it came from the 
heart and went straight to the heart. An 
infinite pity for human frailties, springing 
from the depths of a loving and religious 
nature, gave him that poeer in which he 
was unrivaled, of revealing a human soul 
with whose woe sympathy was possible in 
the most inhuman wretch that appeared 
before a jury. He raised professional duty 
to the height of a special intercession on 
behalf of the degraded and oppressed; 
and the Court of Assizes, which he en- 
nobled by the tone of his advocacy, recog- 
nized in him the St. Vincent of Paul of 
the Bar. A commanding presence and 
rare personal beauty gave dignity to a de- 
livery that was at once graceful and ten- 
der, grave and impassioned. The music 
of his voice persuaded without argument, 
and the saying has passed into a proverb 
that a letter read by Lachaud would con- 
vince a jury. With his perfect combina- 
tion of mental and physical gifts, Lachaud 
realized the type of that ideal orator 
whom antiquity delighted in describing. 
Such was the opinion of no less a judge of 
oratory than Gambetta; and such, we may 
rest assured, will be the verdict of pos- 
terity.—The Academy. 





FoorTe AND THE DUOCHESS*OF KINGSTON.— 
fn 1775 a strange quarrel arose between 
Foote and the{notorious Duchess of Kings- 
ton which furnished a good deal of scan- 
dal for the town. After our difficulties 
with America the Duchess absorbed the 
public attention. She had obtained pos- 
session of the deceased Duke’s vast reve- 


nues, and Foote,in his ‘Trip to Calais’ 
and ‘The Capuchin,’ showed how she 
used this wealth to contaminate the pub- 
lic mind through her minion, Jackson or 
Forster, represented as O’Donnovan and 
Dr. Viper. The expressed intention of 
dom er her Grace’s follies upon the Hay- 
market stage aroused her friends, who in 
turn me Fy Foote with a countervailing 
crime. ‘The Duchess gave it out that her 
impendin trial for bigamy would 
be prejudiced by the exposure of her 
follies, and in the end the Lord 
Chamberlain prohibited the ‘ Trip to Ca- 
lais.”’ Foote was greatly annoyed, but 
was obliged to call for a truce with his fair 
antagonist. The only stipulation he made 
was that all attacks upon his own char- 
acter should : cease. hether this was 
construed as a sign of weakness on F'oote’s 
art does not appear, but the attacks con- 
inued with unabated violence, and the 
Duchess sent him a scurrilous letter. 
Foote replied with a terribly cutting and 
sarcastic epistle. The correspondence was 
such that it cannot be reproduced, but 
Foote made one very effective point. The 
honor of his parents having been attacked, 
he answered, with regard more especially 
to his mother: ‘‘ Her fortune was large, 
and her morals irreproachable till your 
Grace condescended to stain them. She 
was upward of fourscore years old when 
she died, and, what will surprise your 
Grace, was never married but once.in her 
life.”’—Temple Bar. 





HiGHLAND Customs.—We-determined to 
give a dance to our neighbors, the croft- 
ers and shepherds and their families, be- 
fore we left; and while we were making 


our preparations for the dinner which was 
to precede it we met with a curious in- 
stance of the way in which Old World 
ideas and customs still lmger among the 
Highlanders, often completely misleadin 
them as to the motives and actions o 
other people and making their own con- 
duct incomprehensible save to those who 
have lived long and intimately with 
them. We had never gives any enter- 
tainment of the kind, and did not 
feel sure how best to arrange it. 
We therefore summoned the keeper (our 
invariable referee in times of doubt) and 
consulted him as whether weshould sit 
down to dinner with our guests or let 
them dine by themselves and join them 
afterward. e advised my not appearin 
until after the dinner, but said it woul 
be well, if my husband, as host, were pres- 
ent at it, not to sit down and dine, but 
“just to taste each dish first, so that every 
yerson could see there would be no harm 
fh it.’ ‘But,’ I exclaimed, ‘we are not 





answered, quite gravel a St will be bet- 


ter the dishes ure tas t- by one.of the 
family.’*—Good Words. ¥ 


MoustcaL PitcH.—It was during the dic- 


tatorship of Costa that musical pitch in 
England rose to the height at or about 
which it now stands, and a full recogni- 
tion of the merits of that zreat conductor 
should not blind us to the two evil effects 


entailed by this supposed gain of general 
brilliancy and sonority—we mean the 


harm done to the voices of public singers, 
and the wrong inflicted upon composers 
whose works had to be mutilated in order 
to bring them within the range of the hu- 


man voice. For instance, the enormous 


intrinsic difficulties presented to vocalists 
by Beethoven's mass in D were so far 
enhanced by the pitch adopted by Costa, 
that at the performances of that work 
in 1854, 1861, and 1870, by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, he was obliged to transpose, 
or even alter, certain numbers of the vocal 
score. The resolution of the meeting of 
the Society of Arts was a dead letter, and 
when a crisis did occur nine years later it 
may fairly be said to have been forced on 
by the single action of a great vocalist. 
r. Sims Reeves declined to sing for the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, giving as his 
reason, in aletter to the Athencwum, the 
abnormally high pitch then prevailing. 
Detractors were not slow to insinuate that 
he was merely consulting the interests of 
his own organ, and not those of musicians 
as a whole. The odium musicum was 
aroused, and the papers of the day were 
filled with correspondence on the subject. 
But the matter did not end here, for this 
strike’ on the part of an invaluable 
artist gave an entirely practical turn to 
the controversy. An enterprising firm of 
musical publishers took up the cause, and 
organized a series of oratorio concerts, 
with Mr. Sims Reeves as their chiei attrac- 
tion, and the adoption of the French pitch 
as the chief novelty of their programme. 
Anew organ, tuned to the diapason normal, 
was built for the purpose, the necessary 
wind instruments were purchased in Paris, 
and the services of Mr. Barnby secured as 
conductor. Now, as no mention whatever 
was made at the recent public meetin 
held in St. James’s Hall of this practica 
test of the lower pitch, which extended 
over several seasons and was attended 
with remarkable success, we may be al- 
lowed, in order to complete this brief his- 
torical survey of the pitch question, to 
summarize the net results of this experi- 
ment so far as they can be gathered from 
contemporary press notices. From these 
it isevident that while undoubted relief 
was afforded to the singers, no perceptible 
falling off in brilliancy or sonority was 
apparent. The critics were almost unani- 
mous in following the lead set by the writer 
in the Times—presumably the late Mr. 
Davison—who candidly confessed that the 
difference between the pitches seemed so 
slight as hardly to be worth taking into 
serious account. A great number of these 
gentlemen took no notice of the change at 
all; and after the first season, press refer- 
ences to the altered pitch were almost ex- 
clusively confined to the statement that 
it was still upheld. One newspaper which 
had assailed the innovation at the outset, 
was obliged to admit, on the occasion of 
the performance of the mass in D, that the 
adoption of the French pitch was a great 





advantage; and in another journal 
the diapason normal was. attacked 
for the grotesque reason that, no 


grand piano tuned to that standard 
being available, the ‘‘ queen of pianistes’’ 
—Mme. Arabella Goddard—was compelled 
to submit to the indignity of performing 
the pianoforte solo in the Choral Fan- 
tasia upon a semi-grand. Eventually the 
need of more extended accommodation 
for the performers induced the promoters 
of these oratorio concerts to migrate to 
Exeter Hall, where they were obliged to 
conform tothe pitch of the organ, and 
abandon the diapason normal. The gen- 
eral public had ceased to take an interest 
in the question of pitch, and the musical 
world at large refused to be convinced of 
the expediency of the alteration. Thus 
the movement may be said to have died a 
natural death, but not before it had prac- 
tically demonstrated the feasibility of the 
change where the question of expense 
was not allowed to standin the way.— 
The Spectator. 





AFTER THE IRISH REBELLION, 1641.—The 
struggle lasted 11 years. Lord Clare de- 
seribed it in his great speech on the Union 
asa war of extermination. Sir W. Petty 
calculated that, out of a population of 
1,466,000, as many as 616,000 perished by the 
sword, pestilence, and famine. When 
tranquillity was restored, almost all the 
land belonging to the Irish in the Proy- 


inces of Ulster, Leinster, and Munster was 
confiscated; and the Province of Con- 
naught, which had been almost entirely 
depopulated and laid waste in the prog- 
ress of the rebellion, was selected by 
Cromwell as the future home of the disin- 
herited race. The principles on which 
the confiscations of Cromwell rested 
were capable of so wide an application 
that hardly any one could escape. 
In the first place, all persons who had 
taken part in the rebellion before Novem- 
ber, 1642, or who had in any way assisted 
the rebels before that date, and also some 
hundred persons belonging to the aristoc- 
racy of Ireland, were condemned to death 
ana to the absolute loss of their proper- 
ties. Secondly, all land owners who had at 
any time fought either for the rebels or 
for the King against the Parliament were 
to lose their estates, but to receive one- 
third of their value in Connaught land. 
Lastly, Catholics who had never resisted 
the Parliament, but who had not 
taken the Parliamentary side, were 
to be deprived of their estates, but 
to receive two-thirds of the value 
in Connaught. The disinherited people 
were ordered to retire to Connaught by a 
certain day, and were forbidden to recross 
the Shannon on pain of death. This sen- 
tence was rigidly enforced until» the 
Restoration. With the return of the royal 
family matters mended a little, but no 
serious attempt was made to remedy the 
gross injustice which had been done by 
the Commonwealth. The confiscated land 
had been given either to the soldiers and 
officers of the republican army in satis- 
faction for arrears of pay, or it was held 
by persons in payment for money 
which they had advanced with the 


royal sanction to the Parliament 
at the beginning of the _  insur- 
rection. It would, of course, have been a 


gross injustice to have disregarded their 
interests. At the same time it is quite im- 
possible to defend the act of settlement 
and explanation by which it was sought 
to satisfy the various claims to Irish land. 
This ict simply disturbed the Cromwellian 
settlement; it did little or nothing to rec- 
tify the high-handed wrongs which had 
been perpetrated under the Protector’s 
rule. Thousands of the old Irish proprie- 
tors, who had been dispossessed for their 
attachment to the English crown, had 
their claims to compensation disallowed, 
and were excluded forever from their old 
possessions, and no less than 7,800,000 acres 
of land were set out under this act toa 
number of English adventurers, to the to- 
tal exclusion of the old inhabitants of the 
island.—The Contemporary Review. 





Parriotism.—At the time when military 
pieces were played at the now demolished 
theatre of the Cirque double pay had to be 
given to supers who consented to wear 
Austrian, Russian, or Prussian uniforms. 
A French soldier only got 15 sous and the 
glory. What most humiliated a super was, 
not to be killed in battle, but to be taken 
prisoner. At a general rehearsal a Prus- 
sian was told how he ougkt to deliver up 
his sword to a Frenchman. “ Never!” 
shouted the super. ‘ Kill me, if you like, 
but, as to giving up my sword, none of 
that, if you please! I throw up my en- 
gagement.’” A compromise was made 
with this hero. He changed his costume, 
put on a French uniform, and received 15 
sous less, but his honor was saved.—All 
the Year Round. 





THE AURORA BoREALIS.—That the auro- 
sun is a mere fable, while the belief prev- 
alent that it greatly assists the dwellers in 
these parts in the dark season, on their 


geration. Generally, the aggregate amount 


ra should compensate for the loss of the. 


journeys or in their work, is a gross exag-: 


be of an unusual brilliancy to b n seen 
when the moon is full and the eky olear. 
For a few moments certainly the light ma 
be very intense, and cast an unusua 


brightness over the landscape, but these 


intervals of luminosity ‘are so brief ‘that 

the light emitted isof no practical value 

whatever to the inhabitants of the polar 
regions. The very greatest amount of 
light which the aurora borealis emitted, 
or which, in any case, I was able to ascer« 
tain during my entire sojourn in Lapland, 
may be compared to that of the moon two 


days and a half after full, when 25° above 
the horizon and the sky is clear.—Under 


the Rays of the. Aurora Borealis—Sophus 
Tromholt. 





AN ENGLISHMAN AND His LUGGAGE.-—~< 
Probably there is nothing thas so much 
impresses the American on the English 


railroads as the apparently defective 
baggage system. For all that, there is 
another side to the question, and a brief 
experience of English life and habits 
serves to show that the baggage,check sys 


tem if established in England would be 
established for the benefit of traveling 


Americans alone. The English people do 
not want it. The Englishman is wedded to 
his luggage and his cab. When he arrives 
at his station he waits invariably to take 


his luggage along with him to his housa 
or his hotel. He will not be divorced 
from it for a moment. No brass check 
will ever be a legal tender for a trunk in 
his eyes. The assurance that itis in the 
same train with him, that where ha 
goes it goes, that when he arrives iq 
arrives, and thatit is there on the top 6 
his cab, or in the cab with him, is to 
him the essential thing in all his jour- 
neying. He has no “express” such as we 
know in America. Express companies are 
not a possible adjunct of railway corpora- 
tions in England. He has his cab, his 
‘*four-wheeler,”’ built especially to carry 
his heavy luggage on top of it—a vehicle, 
that the American hackman would look 
down on with lordly contempt, buta pows 
erful engine of economy, industry, and 
public. convenience. His luggage would 
go through the roof of a New-York hack, 
crush it like a paper bundbox, but on the 
roof of an English cab his traps, includin 
his bath tub, are railed in and secured, an 
are in his apartments as soon as he is thera 
himself. ‘But,’ you say to the English 
railway manager, “you have been in 
America, and you have studied the system 
there, and you cannot but be favorabl 
impressed with it.’’ ‘* Undoubtedly 
was,’’ he replies. “I was struck with its 
completeness and the extent of its organi« 
zation arid details. Your style of vehicle 
enables you to carry out such asystem 
with perfect ease. It forms a kind of 
natural offshoot of the railway system in 
America, but it appears to flourish only in 
your country. It is not and would not be 
appreciated here. You complain that at 
the English terminus any one can claim 
your luggage and disappear withit. No 
doubt, it you are slow and they are sharp, 
such may be the case, and the company 
may have to pay the penalty; but the 
English traveler prefers the freedom of 
the present practice, and would, I fancy, 
wish the check system at a warmer place 
than the United States when any delay 
arose in dealing with his luggage at the 
stations owing to the adoption of the 
check system. The English traveler’s 
idea of luggage ‘ checking’ is to have his 
ortmanteau safely stowed away under 
is carriage seat, and his smaller article 
placed in the rack over his head. 
do not see any msuperable difficulty 
in adopting the check system in this coun- 
try, but none of the partial attempts that 
have been made in that direction have 
proved successful or popular.’”’ Americans 
who spend a vacation in Kurope not un« 
commonly form the opinion that the coms 
partment carriages must eventually giva 
place to cars of the American pattern. 4 
merely casual survey, such as the travel o 
the tourist affords, of the manners and 
habits of even a people as nearly allied ta 
Americans as the English does not convey 
any adequate idea of the degree in whic 
the distinctions of class govern matters o 
the kind. A railway carriage is a modifi< 
cation of the private carriage, the post 
chaise, the stage coach, and the carrier’¢ 
wagon. Those vehicles have been merely 
adapted to steam traction and railway 
schedules, and the conventions which cha 
acterized their use before Stephenson’s 
time remain unchanged in their new con- 
dition.—Harper's Magazine. 





A STREET IN SIENA.—Let the reader not 
figure to himself any broad, straight level 
when I speak of Via Cavour as the princi« 
pal street; it is only not so narrow and 
steep and curving as the rest, and a little 
more light gets into it; but there is one 
level, and one alone, in all Siena, and that 
is the Lizza, the public promenade, which 
looks very much like an artificial level. 
It is planted with pleasant little bosks and 
trim hedges, beyond which lurk certain 
cafés and beer houses, and it has walks and 
adrive. OmaSunday afternoon of Febru« 
ary, when the military band played there, 
and I was told that the fine world of Siena 
resorted to the Lizza, we hurried thither to 
see it; but we must have come too late. 
The band were blowing the drops of dis« 
tilled music out of their instruments and 
shutting them up, and on the drive there 
was but one equipage worthy of the name. 
Within this carriage sat a little refined« 
looking boy—delicate, pale, the expression 
of an effete aristocracy—and beside him 
sat a very stout, gray-mustached, side<« 
whiskered, eagle-nosed, elderly gentleman, 
who took snuff out of a gold box, and 
looked like Old Descent in person. I felt, 
at sight of them, that I had met the 
Sienese nobility, whom otherwise I did 
not see; and yet I do not say that they 
may not have been a prosperous fabri< 
eant of panforte and his son. A few young 
bucks, with fierce trotting ponies in two« 
seated sulkies, hammered round the drive, 
The crowd on foot was mostly a cloaked 
and slouch-hatted crowd, which in Italy 
is always a plebeian crowd. There were 
no ladies, but many women of less degree, 
pretty enough, well dressed enough, and 
radiantly smiling. In the centre of the 
place shone a resplendent group of offi« 
cers who kept quite to themselves. Wa 
could not feel that we had mingled greatly 
in the social gayeties of Siena,and we wan« 
dered off to climb the bastions of the old 
Medicean fort—very bold with its shield 
and palle over the gateway—and listened 
to the bees humming in the oleander 
hedge beneath.—W. D. Howells, in the 
Century. 





PALMERSTON AND THE PROFESSOR.—The 
encounter which amused me most oo 
curred at an evening party at the Vice« 
Chancellor’s. Lord Palmerston was one 
of the eminent men who had received his 
degree in the morning, and, standing at 


a little distance, I watched him as 
he listened to a somewhat_pro- 
longed exposition by Prof. Wheat- 


stone of certain new devices he had 
been busied with for the application of 
telegraphy. ‘The man of science was slow, 
the man of the world seemed attentive; 
the man of science was copious, the man 
of the world let nothing escape him; the 
man of science unfolded the anticipated re- 
sults—another and another, the man of the 
world listened with all his ears; and 1 was 
saying to myself: ‘“ His patience is exem- 
plary, but will itjlast for ever?’ when I 
heard the issue: ‘‘God bless my soul, you 
don’t say so? I must get you to tell that 
to the Lord Chancellor.”” And the man of 
the world took the man of science to an< 
other part of the room, hooked him on to 
Lord Westbury, and bounded away likea 
horse let loose in a pasture.—Sir Henry 
Taylors Autobiography. 





A Ruuine Passton StROoNG IN DEATH.-—<« 
What a typical story is that of the Tupi- 
namba woman brought up by the Jesuits 
of Paraguay, of whom, when she lay 
a-dying, her confessor asked: “‘ Now, what 


would you fancy—some fresh oranges, or 
half a chicken, or a slice of white bread 
such as the nobles eat?’ She was a great 
pet of the good Father; she had been so 
docile, such a model Christian. They had 
had her ever since she was a child, and her 
conduct had always been edifying. ‘‘ No,’ 
said she slowly, as her thoughts went back 
‘| to the wars between her tribe and its 
neighbors, and the feasts that had fol- 
lowed a successful raid. “No; I’m not 
41 long for this tgiry and if there’s any- 





of light emitted by the Surore borealis is 








the Primate and chief nobles. <A great 
Was ouilt there by his com- 
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going to poison them.” ‘Ah 





» well,” he 


so small that its contribution to lighten 
| the-darknessis almes 


t nil, while.it must. 


thing I could eat, itis the pickings off th 
head, ofa Sotiee Kupintoy ald the Yeas 
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RAMBLES ABOUT PARIS. 


—_——_>———_ 

Parts, July 19.—I never could make-out 
why Americans go away from New-York 
in the Summer to escape the heat and then 
come to Paris to amuse themselves. If 
Néw-York is hotter than Paris, then Iam 
na howling maniac. All day long, in the 
time 1 have been here, the sun has literally 
poured down heat, and nearly everybody 
in the streets has been in a condition of 
combined perspiration and profanity. It 
js singular to see the good humor of the 
French men and women under the tribula- 
tions of hot weather. On such days as 
these we Americans would be locked up 
jn our rooms on the shady side of our 
houses, too lazy to go out and too ill-tem- 
pered to be anything but profound nui- 
sances to those who might come in to see 
us. Butin Paris the streets are animated, 
people are walking or driving about in 
throngs, and everybody smiles as though 
he or she were cool and comfortable. 
French folks must be constructed differ- 
ently from the rest of us, and this is shown 
in the street life more than anywhere else. 
Go out of an afternoon when the roads are 
full, and you will see people taking all 
sorts of liberties with other people, and 
nobody in the slightest degree angry about 
jt or inclined to resentment. Even the 


cabmen do not howl and shout pro- 
fane things at each other. They often 
collide, because they are the worst 
and most reckless drivers in the world, 
and there is no rule about driving on 
any particular side of the street when 
going in a given direction. Indeed, he 
who rides in a French public carriage 
takes his life in his hand to a certain ex- 
tent. These drivers whirl around corners 
on two wheels, fly across the track of 
huge ornibusses, and generally conduct 
themselves upon asystem of loose disorder 
which keeps the heart of the passenger in 
his throat ali the time. But whatever oc- 
curs one rarely sees two of them angry at 
the same time, and there is hardly ever a 
ptreet row among them. Sometimes, when 
there has been a close shave between a 
couple of them, one will break out in an 
Rogry volley against the other. But the 
one who is pitched into smiles sweetly 
back and says not a word. So the matter 
is ended and everything is serene again. 
Btili, there are turbulent scenes all the 
time in the streets of Paris, and in any 
other country on earth they would result 
{in isolated fights or concerted riots. I 
was passing up the Champs _ Elysée 
the other night about 10 o’clock when, 
mingled with the strains of a string band, 
I heard shouts, cheers, yells, and cries of 
deprecation from across the thoroughfare 
behind the heavy foliage of the park. My 
companions at the moment were Capt. 
Haynie, the American journalhst, and the 
Countess d’Arco, who is more widely 
known in the United States as Mme. 
Janisch. We were all on our way from a 
long sitting with M. Sardou, the readin 
of whose new play for Mme. Janisch ha 
just been completed. The shouting and 
cheering attracted my unsophisticated at- 
tention, and I asked what it meant. It 
turned out to be a students’ night at the 
Café Chantants, and the Countess agreed 
to be a Bohemian for the time being and 
phow the ‘furriner’’ one of the sights of 
Paris. And it wasasight. The place into 
which we went was simply a garden the- 
atre. The brilliantly lighted stage hada 
roof over it, but the space occupied by 
the audience was without any covering 
this side of the sky. There must have 
been 600 or 700 people present. They were 
ranged in straight rows facing uhe stage, 
aud they were having a pretty good 
time. The entertainment would be 
called a variety show in America, but 
whether it was good for anything or 
not was a question totally beyond human 
comprehension. The moment any per- 
former appeared on the stage he was re- 
ceived with a volley of ironical cheers and 
applause, which gradually passed off into 
a series of audible comments on his style, 
his voice, his personal appearance, or 
whatever else might happen to strike the 
poops infront. Finally, when the scene 
ad become too quiet to suit the temper 
of the audience, some one expostulated 
with somebody else for saying something 
a little too severe, and in a moment the 
whole crowd was again calling out at the 
top of its united voice. Young men stood 
upon chairs shouting frantically and 
brandishing programmes, hats, and um- 
brellas. Others contented themselves with 
excitedly calling on the first ones to sit 
down, and the whole place was in an up- 
roar. But the ladiss and the rest of 
the auditors who remained sitting were 
simply convulsed with laughter over the 
bright things said in the confusion. Dur- 
Ing all this, of course, the performer was 
heard no more than if he had been mildly 
chirping in a boiler factory. But he fin- 
ished his song with the utmost calmness 
and retired, bowing, as though the atten- 
tion paid him had been of the most defer- 
ential sort. For an instant the place was 
reasonebly still. But that wasa condition 
which t did not suit that gathering to 
submit to, even between the regular feat- 
ures o} the programme. Just at this 
moment a geutleman and two girls came 
Into the place from beside the stage and 
walked down the aisle toward the centre 
of the garden. Almost as one person the 
crowd rose to its feet and begged the 
strangers to sit down. The gentleman 
Beemed considerably disconcerted. He 
was evidently a foreigner. He flushed, 
frowned heavily, lifted his chin in 
& haughty fashion, and passed on. 
his was “nuts” for the crowd, who re- 
foubled their exertions and made a tre- 
mendous noise. But they had no success 
with the girls, who were rather radiant 
beings, and who had apparently been 
there before. Finally the gentleman suc- 
ceeded in getting into a seat, and the 
crowd let up. So the thing went on 
without a break until the end of the 
performance. Nobody was spared, and 
the female entertainers upon the stage 
caught it quite as briskly as the men. One 
fat woman, with a voluminous voice and 
the easy vivacity of a prize cow, outsang 
the crowd, who went into an ecstacy of 
laughing applause over her triumph. To 
one not understanding the situation the 
danger of aserious row would have seemed 
very great indeed. But as a matter of 
fact nobody was angry in the least, and 
the whole throng enjoyed itself hugely. 
Entertainer after entertainer came upon 
the stage, presented his or her perform- 
ance, and withdrew in the full knowledge 
that nothing whatever had been heard. 
It was the sort of thing to confuse 
and hopelessly break up anybody not very 
well used to such an affair. But it seemed 


to have no effect at all upon the con-, 


tributors to this show. They had prob- 
ably grown used to such things long before 
this time. These noisy experiences are not 
encountered every night by any means. 
But on one evening of each week the 
students take possession of the gardens 
nnd run things to suit themselves. Any 
but a French crowd would resent this in- 
terference with its right to listen to a 
stage performance. But the Parisian 
hever knows or cares what to expect, and 
the thing which comes along without hay- 
ing been foreseen he accepts with a smile, 
even if he is not really pleased. He means 
always to be happy, and he does not allow 
himself to be cheated out of his desires. 

Late in the night I drifted into another 
eurious feature of Paris life—an affai 
that could exist only in Paris. The Press 
Club is down on the boulevard, close by 
the Grand Hotel. Itis a superb concern, 
with dozens of liveried servants, lofty and 
magnificently furnished and decorated 
apartments, half a dozen billiard tables, 
bathrooms, dressing reams, a stable, and 
about everything else that the most lux- 
nrious club in the world would expect to 
number among its attractions. Although 
I have been through the Liberal, Con- 
servative, Reform, Army and Navy, Gar- 
rick, and, in fact, about all the high- 
toned London clubs, 1 have never vet 
Been anything to compare with the solid 
luxury of this establishment. 

“ French journalists,” I observe, *‘ must 
spend a great deal of money on club tife.”’ 

** Nota bit of it,” laughs Capt. Haynie. 
“It costs 25f. to become a member of 
this club and 20f. a year to belong to it. 
You get the best dinner in Paris here for 
bf., and on Thursday night the dinner isa 
aperb affair, with a dozen kinds of wine, 
which it must cost the club $10 or $124 
head to furnish.” 

“ Ah, then,” I conclude, ‘‘all the news- 
paper men of Paris must belong to it.” 

“Wrong again,’’ returns the Captain, 
still smiling at my credulity. “And as 


for the real secret, you must find that out 
for yourself. I cannot disclose it.’’ 

I did find it out. 

is the greatest gambling club in the world. 
To shut the eyes and fetter the pens of the 
French newspapers it is called by this 
name, and to secure a membership of 
journalists the privileges of these splendid 
quarters are given out at a price which is 
simply ridiculous ints smallness. Natu- 
rally, the newspapers cannot attack an in- 
stitution which is pleasant to them and to 
which nearly all their proprietors and 
writers belong. Indeed, in Paris 1 hardly 
think this kind of attack is much to be 
feared any way. French people look upon 
gambling as one of the childlike amuse- 
ments of man, which ought to be praised 
rather than frowned upon. and it isspoken 
of everywhere as a matter of course. Still, 
in an emergency the Press Club would 
probably come off a good deal more 
easily than some of the _ others, 
which are in reality no worse. Even 
the French gambler apparently realizes 
the advisability of being on the right side. 
In a community like this such an institu- 
tion probably doesno material harm. The 
gambling would go on all the same any 
way, and hard-worked journalists with lit- 
tle pay might as well get the benefit of it. 
My views, you will observe, are not exact- 
ly the most ostentatiously moral for New- 
York, but they are even Puritanical for 
Paris. The owners of the Press Club are 
at all events liberal tu the journalists. 
This Thursday night dinner is a very fine 
affair, and the dollar which is exacted for 
itis merely nominal. And, after all, what 
does $4 a year amount to as a membership 
fee ina club like this? There is access to 
every newspaper in France, there are 
the various other boons I have enumer- 
ated, and beyond this one may ride 
in the club’s. private carriages, with 
their elegantly caparisoned horses 
and richly liveried footmen, for the 
trivial sum of 60 cents an hour. Such 
an equipage would cost $5 an hour from 
the most liberal stable in New-York. The 
gambling room is an immense place, its 
ceilings two stories high and splendidly 
decorated. The lofty windows are set’ in 
stained glass and everything is most luxu- 
rious. Baccaratisthe game. In truth it 
is the great game of all Europe. Roulette, 
rouge et noir, and all the rest of them 
have passed away before it, and wherever 
poker has not been introduced baccarat is 
the only resort of gamblers. But in some 
clubs here and in London poker is in im- 
mense demand. However, baccarat is a 
simple and at the same time a quick game. 
Thousands may be won or lost at it in an 
incredibly short space, and here in Paris, 
where gambling is carried on more exten- 
sively than anywhere else on earth, thisis a 
consideration which is of strong assistance 
to the game named. When I was in the 
Press Club on the night in question, one 
man, a San Franciscan named Becks, had 
lost 100,000f. in three hours. But he 
was pulling up again very rapidly, and at 
the rate he was going he would be once 
more a winner within half the time already 
consumed. In the week then closing he 
had won 500,000f. One of the heaviest 
players in the club is Albert Wolff, 
the celebrated Parisian journalist. His 
winnings over the card table have been 
at times very heavy indeed. There is one 
commendable feature about this Press 
Club, which is that no person not an active 
member is ever admitted to the gambling 
room. Thus the members are prevented 
from bringing -in people who are merely 
guests of the moment to stake their funds 
upon theicards, and nobody becomes a 
member of the club who does not know 
very well indeed what he is about. 


The business of Paris is done in the shop 
windows. That is to say, not only isgreat- 
er attention here paid to the elaborate 
decoration of the windows than is ob- 
served in any other city of my acquaint- 
ance, but some callings are followed al- 
most exclusively by this display. For in- 
stance, there is no city in the world where 
the jewelry display is more extensive and 
tempting than itis here, But it is alsoa 
fact that when the jeweler has his window 
once fairly stocked there is very little else 
left in his shop. But some of the shows 
are very fine. There are displays of dia- 
monds, pearls, and other precious gems 
along the Avenue de l’Opera which ex- 
ceed anything of the sortonearth. Some- 
times bargains are picked up. Two years 
ago John Rogers, who isa fine judge of 
ali sorts of gems, caught sight of a singu- 
larly brilliant ruby of unusual size in a 
Paris jeweler’s window. He went in and 
bought it atthe price asked by the mer- 
chant, and in two days he was offered $2,300 
for the stone over and above what he 
paid for it. Minnie Palmer now wears 
the ruby in a bracelet, and it has still 
further increased in value by reason of 
the growing scarcity of these particular 
stones. There are other things in the 
French shop windows which are not so 
fine. One of them is the legend which 
meets the eye at every turn, ‘“ English 
spoken here.” Seductive but fraudulent 
design! You are filled with joy when- 
ever you see this declaration in a foreign 
land. You have heard nothing for days 
but a series of sounds which might be 
Choctaw, as far as you are able to com- 
prehend them, and *‘ English spoke here” 
is as grateful as the babbling of cool 
waters in the middle of a desert of sand. 
But it will not stand investigation. You 
go in and you learn without variation 
that the clerk who ‘“‘spik ze Eengleesh”’ 
has gone out too deener. The imparting 
of this information is invariably followed 
by a frantic effort on the part of the 
other clerks to sell you something which 
you do not want, and to charge you for it 
a price which youdo notfathom. When 
this scheme has been practiced upon you 
half a dozen times or so you reach one of 
two conclusions: Either the French clerk 
dines all day and the most of the night, or 
the French shopkeeper is a dazzling fraud. 
It will as a general thing be safe to adopt 
the latter theory at thestart without much 
hesitation. It will save you the grief of 
finding it out later. Most Americans who 
make a business of shopping in Paris go 
either to the Louvre or the Bon Marché. 
The difference between the two places is 
in the matter of civility and price. At the 
Bon Marché there isno fraud, and every- 


thing is done to please the purchaser. All 
articles are marked in plain figures, 
and no deviation is made to any- 
body. In London and _ other Eu- 
ropean capitals an advance of from 
10 to 25 per cent. is tacked upon 


all goods as soon as the clerk discovers 
that his purchaser is an American. But 
this marking of prices prevents all such 
swindling, which, I am grieved to say, 
there is not a shop in the whole of London 
that is too dignified or too honest to prac- 
tice. The prices in Paris are amazing. At 
the Bon Marché | bought handkerchiefs 
for 58 cents which cost me $1 25 in New- 
York, and black lace fichus for $3 such as 
cannot be had forless than $10 in American 
shops. At the Louvre there is a total ab- 
sence of courtesy. A year ortwo ago Mr. M. 
H. De Young, the editor and proprietor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, went to the 
Louvre one morning and bought 5,000f. 
worth of things. Having completed his 
purchases he gave a check on Monroe 
& Co., whose bank is less than 
half a mile away from the shop 
in question. It would have been a 
erfectly easy thing to send the check to 
he bank and get it cashed before deliver- 
ing Mr. De Young’s purchases at the 
Grand Hotel if the Louvre people had 
merely doubted his solvency. But instead 
of following that course they refused to 
accept the check and conveyed the im- 
pression that they had no great confidence 
in the legitimacy of his motives. Mr. De 
Young very properly refused to take the 
oods after that and went over to the Bon 

arché, where he saved money and was 
treated with consideration. Immense 
laces are both these of which I write. 
Mhey are vastly bigger than anything of 
their like in America, and it does seem as 
if they contained everything any human 
being could possibly want to buy. More- 


over, almost every human being I 
ever saw in them has _ wanted 
to buy everything they contained. 


They are fairly maddening to the 
class of shoppers with whom most hus- 
bands are familiar in America, who pur- 
chase all sorts of things because they are 
cheap and not because they are of any 
immediate use. I once knew a lady living 
in Harlem, near Fourth-avenue, who came 
clear down to Twenty-third-street and 
crossed over to the extreme west side of 
town to buy a pair of boots for 8 
cents less-than she would have paid near 
home. She spent 30 cents in car fares, not 
to mention three hours of time, and was so 
pleased with her economy that she touched 
her husband that evening for a new Spring 
bonnet—and gotit. Turn that particular 
example of female reasoning loose in the 
Bon Marché and I will guarantee that her 
lord and master is a bankrupt inside of 
| one hour and. fifteen minutes, L. R. 
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SrzrrrA NEVADA Foot Huis, Fresno 
County, Cal., Aug. —.—Ehew! Hot blows 
the wind—the withering northwest wind. 
One gasps and turns away his face as the 
puffs of fire-laden air strike him. Like 
the breath from a stream of burning lava 
do they reach even here, the least calorous 
noék of those particular acres of nature’s 
earth which for temporary convenience I 
call mine. 

Here I stretch me in the dark shadow of 
a great nut pine that grows by the side of 
a brook. In truth, the brook is no brook, 
the surface of the stream’s bed having been 
dry these many days, except in two or 
three places where springs find outlets and 
the water runs above ground for short dis- 
tances. But within the shadow of the pine 
and athwart the course of the brook, when 
it is a brook, lies a mass of time-worn gran- 
ite boulders, forming a broken cliff some 
20 feet in height; and from somewhere in- 
visible among those rocks comes the softly 
metallic tinkle of water falling drop by 
drop from stone to stone, a sound inimical 
to heat. There are shady places, too, at 
the other side of my unseen miniature cas- 
cade, where liveoaks and buckeyes cluster 


and where tangled bushes have wrought 
themselves into an umbrageous thicket: 
and over évery slope and hollow around 
and about tall white oaks stretch their 
leafy arches. But for allthis and that the 
scorching breeze comes as a burden and a 
weariness to the flesh. 

The little rabbits hop lazily down to the 
spring in sight, and after lapping of the 
water (or do rabbits notlap?’) hop back 
whence they came so lazily as to appear 
to be in doubt whether the result will 
compensate for the exertion. The squir- 
rels poke up their noses from their holes 
in the rocks, but with one sniff of the 
outer furnace blast pop their heads down 
again saying by action emphatic, ‘*‘Thank 
you, ’tis cooler below.’’ The bevy of 
quails that flew from under the pine at 
my approach are settled among the 
branches of a mountain mahogany bush 
close at hand, where, with wings out- 
spread and gaping mouths they shelter 
from the fiercenessofthesun. If thesmall- 
er birds, commonly so noisy, twitter at all 
their twittering sounds like a protest that 
itis really, you know, asking too much of 
them to expect them to be vocal in such 
weather. ‘The melancholy sweetness of 
the doves’ cooing is oppressed with a more 
than usual measure of plaintiveness. Even 
the ants cease from troubling and stray 
not from their nests in trees and hills, and 
the grasshoppers go about seeking what 
they may devour with less of the raging 
lion’s energy than is their wont. | 

Oh, tor a lodge in somevasticeberg! Oh, 
for to wallow in the everlasting snow of 
Colorado’s Holy Cross! Oh, to be the bones 
of a Greely expedition, picked clean and 
buried amid the in perpetuam freeze! 

ItisaJuly day in California’s interior 
basin, with the northwest wind a blowing 
as hotly as it kuows how to blow. 

But peace—be still, my chiding soul! At 
least here in the hills we have shadeful 
trees and green things to refresh the eye, 
and springs that with aplay of fancy 
might be termed cool. And the mosquito 
cometh not, and the dust stayeth away. 

But for the dwellers on the valley plains 
below! 

From the top of a rounding hill near by 
I can look out over those plains. And 
what can Isee? Heat—nothing but heat. 
Throbbing and glimmering, there lies be- 
fore me a great sea of heat. The hilly 
land hereabout sinks away and loses itself 
in a palpitating glare of heat, out of which 
some of the higher points thrust their 
summits like islands in the ocean. Away 
over yonder, westward, on the further 
side of the valley, are other hills—mount- 
ains; but just now their existence must be 
taken on faith, for a quivering curtain of 
heat hangs between us and them. 

Talk about not seeing heat! The blear- 
eyed vision that could not see heat from 
here could not see two cities from Brook- 
lyn Bridge or four aces in its own hand 
with the other man holding a king-full 
and raising the pot by a stack of cart 
wheels. 

[Note—not by the editor.—‘* Cartwheel, 
my dear, is classic for double eagle,’’] 

And if we were to go down to the plains, 
what would we find? The heat roiling in 
billows over sands that will cook one’s feet 
through the best devised of footgear, and 
over adobe earth baked and burned until 
it yawns with innumerable crevices, like a 
multitude of mouths crying upward for 
the slaking rain that will not come. You 
would see far reaches of soil denuded of 
the last vestige of vegetation, the herbage 
having turned to ashes and fled away in 
the little whirlwinds of annihilating heat. 
Or you might travel for long successions 
of miles among stubble of grain fields, or 
among wheat and barley as vet untouched 
by header or harvester where the glisten- 
ing heat takes on a yellow tinge that parch- 
es the eyeballs with acuter penetration. 
And the clods of earth on the plowed 
land lying fallow are hard and hot like 
lumps of heated metal. The animals, 
where not fenced in or herded on the stub- 
ble, have crowded down to the water 
courses to find under the trees that spread 
their foliage thereby the refuge for which 
they hunger and where, with drooping 
heads and heaving fianks, they await the 
evening hours wherein to seek their food. 
And the mosquito hides him in some dusk 
retreat and grins as he tickles himself with 
exultant forethought of the coming 
night’s crimson revelry. As for the in- 
tended victim of the Apachian insect he 
recks not now of his approaching doom, 
but, with a mighty sense of the sufficiency 
of present eyil, gazes on the circling hori- 
zon of heat and mocks with railing at the 
poet’s inquiry for the address of that per- 
son who “left the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day, nor cast one longing, lin- 
gering look behind.” 

Let a sheet of paper be exposed to the 
sun; it willsoon become brown and crisp 
as if held before a fire. Let a tool, whether 
of metal or wood, lie on the ground; ina 
few moments it will become almost un- 
touchable by the hand. Chop into the 
heart of one of these oaks, two or three 
feet in thickness; the inner wood is felt to 
be warm asif the hand were thrust into 
the carcass of a newly killed beast. Pour 
water on the ground: the moisture has 
disappeared magically. Look at the 
therm—but no, no—not that, not that! 

in the days not long gone by, when no 
oases had been created by the vitalizing 
irrigation ditch, the San Joaquin Valley 
must have been a desert frightful to dwell 
in or even to traverse in the Summer time. 
A torrid waste, inhabited by the lonely 
shepherd and his flock, by wild cattle and 
horses and their Mexican herdsmen, by 
the antelope, the rabbit, and the coyote— 
man and brute much alikein habits and 
nature. Away from the borders of the 
larger rivers not a tree, nota green thing 
on which the eye might rest, relieved 
for but an instant from the overwhelm- 
ing dazzlement of the sun and the 
incandescent wind. A shepherd’s hut 
here and there; occasionally a larger hab- 
itation, but of a similar style, with a wind- 
mill and tank for watering man and beast, 
but naked of every pleasing suggestion to 
be associated with the idea of a human 
home. At long intervals small congrega- 
tions of buildings ambitiously dubbing 
themselves **towns’’—stopping places for 
stage coaches, with a store, a Post Office, 
and the inevitable saloon. In the north- 
ern parts of the valley scattered farms, 
where ranchmen, incited by the Califor- 


nian thirst for gambling, ventured 
upon that game of chance called 
wheat growing, with the possible 
winnings large, but the chances 
as about three to one against the 


player. Desolate places at their best these 
wheat ranches. A ‘‘cook house’ where 
the human animals were fed by a member 
of the ‘* pig-tailed Mongolian horde,’’ who 
made lavish use of dirt as a condiment in 
the “ grub’”’ of his preparing. A shed or 
two where the human animals fed the 
four-legged animals, and where all the 
animals (to wit, teamstersand teams) were 
stalled together. If space for all were 
lacking the teamsters had ‘all outdoors’’ 
from which to select a spot whereon to 
picket themselves for the night. In the 
daytime the blistering heat and yellow 
glare and dust were the portion alike of 
driver and driven. 

And now, on this July day, while the 
north wind pants with merciless heat 
around you, these flat, tedious plains pre- 
sent the same inthralling picture wher- 
ever the fructifying ditch has not wrought 
its miracles—that is to say for by very far 


the greater part of the leneth and breadth , 


al 


of the valley, The sun beaten verdureless 
level is the same; the solitary shepherd 
with his decaying hut is still there; the 

Mexican vaquero is still visible.. The 

ambling grain grower has extended his 
domain y the side of the Southern 
Pacific Railway throughout the valley, 
but the ‘‘ cook house’ and the shed for 
the animals are only changed as to hum- 
ber. The general impression left by the 

valley on one’s mind is that of a desert 
with afew people living in it. 

At this season of the year, as you ride 
over the plains, with the grain stubble 
shooting its yellowness into the retina of 
your eye, you will see, if your sight be not 
overpowered by the jaundiced light, the 
smoke which from many thrashers floats 
on the breeze. You may, perhaps—and 
well you may—congratulate yourself on 
not being as these men who work about 
the thrashers. Possibly you have read 
somewhere that, although the tempera- 
ture of the valley runs high in Summer, 
there is a peculiarity of climate which 
enables men to work in the harvest 
field. without serious discomfort. Al- 
though unable at this moment to refer ex- 
actly to the places where I have seen 
that little piece of fiction in print, Iam 
sure that if it were worth the trouble [ 
could make an extensive collection of 
paragraphs embodying that outcome of 
the imagination with no material varia- 
tion from the words and none whatever 
‘from the idea written above. The cool 
people in clean linen who write such par- 
acraphs in shaded rooms, ‘a pitcher of iced 
water at hand, a palm leaf on the table, 
are doubtless ignorant of what they write. 
An hour on the table of a thrasher or ona 
grain stack Guring such a day as this on 
the San Joaquin plains, under the pitiless 
glare of the sun and the wind, would 
shrivel up such people like blasted leaves. 

The term terrible would scarcely be an 
extravagance if applied to this work. 
Men do stand up to it without overmuch 
complaint, for what extremities will not 
men undergo in the struggie for life? But 
there be many who drop by the wayside. 

They ‘‘ peter out’’—they die sometimes. 
You have heard that sunstrokes are rare 
in California. True enough. As compared 
with many other lands, a man can suffer 
here longer without reaching the point of 
collapse. But probably noSummer lapses 
without counting among its victims some 
of the men toiling with the thrashers in 
this valley. ag ea a few only each year, 
and not much to be noticed. For what 
matters a harvest hand more or less? If 
it were a question of horses or mules— 
that would be a more difficult and serious 
subject: but a fellow ‘‘running with the 
separator’’—a ‘‘ tramp” very likely—stick 
him under ground before he shall smell 
too loudly—and let us have “‘ more straw.”’ 

It was, { believe, thinking of these men 
that set me at writing this letter, for it 
ran in my mind that if here, in this piny 
shadow, without physical exertion, one 
could so feel the scarifying heaving of the 
atmosphere, what must be the tortures of 
those who were from earliest dawn to the 
last twinkle of light of this long day toss- 
ing and Gragging the derrick forks or 
‘“hoeing down” the straw or ‘*‘ bucking” 
the heavy sacks of grain or doing any 
other of the thrasher work without a par- 
ticle of protection for their begrimed 
bodies from the hammering of the sun 
and the infernal wind. 

I don’t ask your sympathy for these 
men. There are at this moment thousands 
of them at work in California, and it would 
require an immense amount of sympathy 
to go around and allow a little for each. 
Besides they are not obliged to labor at 
this kind of work. They can leaveit alone 
and starve. To-day hundreds of them will 
reach the conclusion that the chances of 
starvation are preferable to the work—not 
absolute starvation, but a meal begged 
every few days to keep them alive— 
and their places will be filled with hun- 
dreds of others, thinking themselves lucky 
to be allowed to earn an existence. Of 
the ones who quit—‘ petered out,’’ many 
of them—people will say that they 
only care to work long enough to get 
a few dollars to spend in drink. 
In all likelihood much of the money so 
hardly earned will go over the bar. Small 
wonder at it. If you, my well groomed 
reader, of dainty movement in your cool 

uarters, had been striving like a Titan at 
the thrasher work incessantly for 14 or 16 
hours a day during these two weeks last 
passed, eating in the fly-filled ‘cook 
house’’—a kitchen on wheels—and throw- 
ing your weary unwashed body, every 
pore clogged with the defilement of dust 
and dirt from the thrasher, down on a 
straw pile at night, pernaps the strain on 
your nervous and muscular system might 
have brought you to a fit condition for 
the performance of some folly. Not much 
matter what folly, so be it that you could 
lose for a time remembrance of the 
drudgery undergone and to which you 
must return in a few days—if you shall be 
lucky enough to get the opportunity. 


And so the thrasher hands come and go 
through the long Californian harvest. Very 
few work continuously throughout the 
season. To do that requires a ‘*‘ good man.”’ 
The men do not like to confess that they 
are not ‘good’? enough to “stay with” 
their work, and offer the first excuse for 
quitting that presents itself. But the sim- 
ple fact is that the grinding wear and tear 
and the effects of the heat on the mental, 
as Well as the physical, system are more 
than any but rare specimens of humanity 
can endure without intermission. 

Listen to me, ye dull heads, whose un- 
derstandings can only read what is writ in 
syllables! Listen! lest your fat wits may 
accuse me of drawing a falsely suggestive 
picture of the San Joaquin Summer. Not 
all the Summer days are as this. There are 
‘“*hot spells” and ‘spells’ of moderate 
weather—as elsewhere. Taken by and 
large, shaken up, turned inside out, and 
counted as it goes, the Summer here is, to 
me at least, most enjoyable. And the 
Winter, too, for that matter. Given a 
shelter from the sun in Summer, and from 
the rain, when it does rain, in Winter— 
given something to eat and a little to wear 
—given the dozen books of one’s choice 
and a weekly newspaper—and for the rest 
it appears to me that existence in these 
hills would suffice. I like not the plains, 
being plains,even under the irrigating 
ditch, so well. If anything more lauda- 
tory than that is wanted of me—wait for 
it, dunce! 

But when the north wind ‘lays itself 
out’’ to show what it can do in the way of 
heat, then you shall see a hotness that 
will give the pavements of New-York 
cause to blush that they cannot warm up 
in the dog days. Were a city of far less 
size and density of population than those 
of New-York, but made ef stone and 
brick like the superstructure of Manhat- 
tan Island, to be planted in the valley 
here below, the people thereof would 
during one of these “hot spells’ be 
swept away like flies at the ap- 
proach of Winter. But a city might 
be built here that would = surpass 
all other cities in the comforts and de- 
lights of physical life. Nostone nor any 
brick should enter the composition of its 
buildings unless shielded by some mate- 
rial of less heat retentive and reflective 
qualities. No building should exceed one 
story in height. Large edifices should be 
with inner courts, with fountains and 
semi-tropical plants and trees therein. 
The streets should be broad, paved with 
wood, and cleansed with a never-ceasing 
cleansing. Generous channels of pure 
water should run between the roadway 
and the walks for foot passengers, and by 


the water on either side should pe 
broad strips of green turf. Fig trees and 
orange trees and the tree of the walnut 


sheuld thickly line every highway and 
byway, and there should be no forbidden 
fruit. The fruit should be so plenty that 
all might eat and still there be a plenty. 
The dwellings should be surrounded with 
hedges of pomegranate, and roses and all 
sweet-smelling tlowers should bloom in 
abounding profusion. Great arbors of 
grapevines should grow every where,and no 
men should let or hinder him who sought 
to pluck the ponderous clusters from the 
vine. Sountains should throw up lofty 
spray at every corner. Great ponds with 
cool birds thereon and turf-clad banks 
should form centres whence the streets 
would radiate. Soft strains of music 
woven from stringed instruments should 
fill the evening air. One great prenenene. 
luxuriant with overhanging shade trees, 
should surround the city. Open-air cafés 
there sbould be and unroofed theatres and 
concert gardens, and all the Joudness and 
vulgarity usually to be met with. in such 
places rigidly tabooed. And the per- 
sons from ob Hill andiathe. rich 
Californian generally shouldfbe held 
at bay. But the shop windows should 
display the artistic wealth of the world. 
There should be a mighty aqueduct, bring- 
ing water underneath the ground from 





far up in the mountains, or many artesian 
wells should supply every want to a 





plethora, The city officials from Mayor 
to constable should be men of letters, 
artists, and the like, with some rich indi- 
viduals of approved taste and having ex- 
periencein affairs. Chesterfieldian man- 
ners should reign supreme, and those 
people who must be always doing some- 
thing should. be_ excluded like the 

estilence. The long midday should 

e.a siesta—the evening and_ the 
morning should be dreams of pleasure— 

leasure toned down, modulated, refined. 
Then, in that city, with many other things 
added to those whichI have put down 
would the climate of the San Joaquin be 
found glorious. And the people of the 
world—the rich, cultivated world—would 
flock thereto to spend their gold, and the 
inhabitants thereof would rake in the pile 
and chuckle at their own wiles. And thé 
schemv is not all a visionary one. 

May we all live to see it, but just now 
the revolving shadow of my pine has 
swung its protecting gloom from over me, 
and should I stay here longer, I shall soon 
be toasted like a crouton. 

we a 


PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS.—On the 18th 
of May, on the occasion of one of Mr. 
Glgdstone’s latest appearances in the 
House of Commons in the capacity of First 
Lord of the Treasury, there happened a 
remarkable and lamentable scene. The 
motion before the House was for a vote of 
three millions on account of the estimates. 
Lord Randolph Churchill seized the op- 


portunity to deliver a cursory speech on 
affairs in Afghanistan. Mr. Gladstone, ris- 
ing to reply, was subjected to treatment 
by gentlemen opposite which exceeded 
even the bounds to which the House 
had of late been accustomed. Every 
remark was. interrupted by _ cries 
of “No! No!” by ironical cheering, 
bursts of forced laughter, and once 
by groans. After struggling for some time 
with these difficulties the Premier paused 
and said: ‘It is hurdly possible to do jus- 
tice to the proper respect I owe to the 
House, and to preserve the proper and 
necessary continuity of remark in what I 
have to say, if conduct so extraordinary 
and so unparalleled—’’ Here Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach interposed with a negative. 
‘“Yes,’’ said Mr. Gladstone, leaning across 
the table and personally addressing the 
right honorable Baronet. ‘‘I must tell the 
member for Gloucestershire that it is 
unparalleled, and am sorry. that 
he should give it encouragement.”’ 
It is a hazardous thing to dissent 
from the opinion expressed by _ so 
high an authority. Mr. Gladstone has been’ 
for 50 years a principal figure in the House 
of Commons, and a close observer of its 
manners. Moreover, ke is in this particu- 
lar supported by general conviction. A 
score of times during the existence of the 
present Parliament the newspapers, mir- 
roring public opinion, have solemnly de- 
clared that matters in the House of Com- 
mons have now reached an unparalleled 
pitch of disorder, and that something must 
be done. This conviction took practical 
shape in the Winter of 1882, when a special 
session was held in order to devise means 
for grappling with the growing disorder. 
A number of rules were then, after pro- 
longed debate, agreed to and added to the 
statute book. It was two years and a half 
later that Mr. Gladstone made the declara- 
tion above alluded to, lamenting the un- 
paralleled condition of affairs which 
‘struck a fatal blow at the liberties of de- 
bate and at the diguity of Parliament.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s remark was wrung from 
him by a particular outrage. ‘The general 
indictment, involving the accusation that 
the House of Commons has degene- 


rated and is degenerating, reaching 
its lowest development in the Par- 
liament now nearing its close, in- 


cludes charges of obstruction, disregard 
of the authority of the Chair, dis- 
orderly conduct on the part of sections of 
the House, and personal altercations. I 
will deal with these in due order, and think 
I shall be able to show from the pages of 
Hansard that the belief is not well 
founded. With respect to the personal 
attacks to which Mr. Gladstone has during 
the present Parliament, and more particu- 
larly in the current session, been subjected, 
his memory isshort if he is inclined to be- 
lieve that this isa new thing peculhar to 
the present Parliament. In the closing 
session of the Parliament of 1868 these 
demonstrations were not unknown. The 
halo which surrounded Mr. Gladstone, 
flushed with the overwhelming majority 
that returned him in 1868 to do justice to 
Ireland, had in the session of 1878 entirely 
disappeared, There were even on his own 
side indications of failing fealty. The 
Nonconformists in particular, alienated 
by Mr. Forster’s manipulation of the Edu- 
cation bill, had begun to grow restive. 
Mr. Miall had openly talked of withdraw- 
ing his support, and had had flung across 
the gangway at him from the angry 
Premier the supplication ‘in Heaven’s 
name’ to take his support elsewhere if it 
were not to be purchased on other terms 
than he dictated.—dH. Lucy, in the 
Nineteenth Century. 
rt re 

THE ToBAcco OF PARAGUAY.—No sub- 
ject is more popular, none more readily 
entered on, than tobacco. Much is actu- 
ally grown in Paraguay, and the quality 
of the leaf is‘exceilent, by no means, in 
my judgment, inferior to that of Cagayan, 
or, to give it its commercial title, of Ma- 
nila itself. But the art of drying and pre- 
paring the leaf, no less than that of making 
itup, when prepared, into proper form, 
has yet to be learned in Paraguay; both 
processes are at present conducted in a 
very unsatisfactory and haphazard man- 
ner; and the result is defective in pro- 
portion. Unseasoned, unprepared, unse- 
lected, badly dried, worse rolled, Para- 
guayan cigars only avail to tantalize the 
smoker with the suggested contrast of 
what they might be and what they are. 
I myself, for many decades of years a 
habitual smoker, could easily recognize at 
once the innate superiority of the wisp- 
like tobacco roll that no care availed to 
keep steadily alight for five minutes, over 
the elegant looking Brazilian—labeled 
‘“Havana’—cigar in my pocket case; 
while painfully made aware at the same 
time of the artificial advantages that ren- 
dered the latter preferable for use to the 
tormer. The Government that shall in- 
troduce a few skilled operatives of the 
Arroceros factory and the Cagayan 
tobacco plantations to teach, by oex- 
ample and practice, the arts of tobacco 
growing and cigar making to Paraguay 
will deserve a public memorial and a mar- 
ble statue of the handsomest in Asuncion, 
as a true benefactor primarily of his coun- 
try, and indirectly of South America and 
the world at large. For what blessing can 
excel a good cigar? At present of all the 
‘““mystery,’’ to use on old phrase of tobac- 
co growing, no less than that of 
cigar making, the Paraguayans, whose 
education in this really important re- 
gard has been sadly neglected, are 
practically ignorant; and many were the 
questions asked me about the cuitiva- 
tion of the plant, the proper manuring 
of the soil, the harvesting and drying of 
the leaf, &c For attached, and most 
justly so, as they are to their own country 
and its usages, they are by no means incu- 
rious as to what is done elsewhere, nor 
averse to adopt or copy what may be 
suited to their requirements. Nor are the 
Japanese themselves apter scholars to 
useful teaching: though, happily for the 
Paraguayans, the greater steadiness of 
their national character would hardly ad- 
mit of the childish imitativeness and un- 
wise parody that has so much damaged 


and perverted Japanese improvement of: 


late years.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





CraBs.—On placing the foot on the 
region occupied by them one perceives an 
undulation of the surface, followed, over 


a circular area, by a surprismg change of 
the pure white ground into a warm pink 
color, which for the moment the 
stranger puts down to some affection 
of his eyes from the _ reflection of 
the light. He soon perceives that this 
movement is caused by the simultaneous 
stampede of the dense crowd of the peo- 
pled shore into their dwellings, just with- 
in the door of which they halt, with the 
larger of their two pincer claws, which is 
of a rich pink color, effectually bar- 
ring the entrance except where one 
watchful stalked eye is thrust out 
to take an inquirmg look if the 
alarm is real. As one advances the pink 
areas again change into white, as the crus- 
taceans withdraw into their subterranean 
fastnesses. On traversing a broad field oc- 
cupied by these crabs, the constant un- 
dulations and change of colors produce a 
curious dazzling effect upon the eyes.— 
A Naturalists Wanderinas—Korbee 


ARTISTS’ GIFTS TO BEATRICE. 
—_—_—_~.————- 

Lonpon, July 18.—A limited number of 
art critics and connoisseurs were specially 
invited yesterday to “a private view” of 
the album of sketches to be presented by 
the members of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colors to her Royal 
Highness Princess Beatrice on her ap- 
proaching marriage. The Princess is her- 
self an honorary member of the institute 
and sends work above the average, as her 
sketch of Baveno in the present exhibi- 
tion testifies; it was therefore both grace- 
ful and characteristic that her fellow- 
members should choose as their gift the 
unique album whichit was my privilege 
to inspect yesterday. The Princess can- 
not turn a single page without a happy re- 
minder of her brother artists and their 
loyal regard, as each contribution is an 
original. sketch, painted expressly for the 
album, and sets forth the kindly fellow- 
ship in which she is held by the brother- 
hood. 

The album.was.exhibited in the-council 
room by Mr. Fullylove and Mr. Wilson, to 
whose exquisite taste and judgment the 
arrangement and design was committed ; 
and most excellently have they repaid 
the confidence placed in them. The bind- 
ing is of itself a work of art quite worthy 
of some old Venetian leather illuminator; 
the beok is 12 inches by 18, bound in white 
morocco, uncrushed, folding over the 
edges and mitred at the corners; the in- 
side of the cover is of the palest blue 
morocco, and where the white meets it is 
a fine tooling of gold of a most delicate 
pattern, forming at each corner the royal 


crown and Tudor rose. On the outside the 
seal of the institute is inlaid in beautiful 
colored leathers tooled in gold. This 
seal is the same as that used on the 
institute diplomas, a replica of the 
royal arms surrounded by the blue garter 
bearing the motto, Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. Each leaf is inserted in a separate 
sheaf of white silk, thus when bound to- 
gether the volume opens very easily at 
any angle. Upon the inside of the cover 
in gold letters on the blueisthe following 
inscription in plain type: ‘*‘ From the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors 
to her Royal Highness the Princess Bea- 
trice. July 23, i885.” The album is in- 
closed in a very elegant blue silk case, 
lined with a faintly tinted blue satin, with 
gold lock and key, and so arranged as to 
form an easel upon which the book can 
rest. The binding, of which this is but.an 
inadequate description, is the work of 
Joseph Zaehnsdort. 

Almost every one of the one. hundred 
members of the institute have contributed, 
and among the many beautiful examples 
of aqua tint thus collected it is difficult to 
select a few for notice lest in doing so one 
passes by others equally deserving. The 
sketches are not more than 8 inches by 6, 
mounted on Watman’s board, of a fine 
creamy tint. The first sketch, occupying 
a single page, is Mr. Linton’s, the Presi- 
dent of the institute, who by special re- 
quest of the Princess has made a replica 
of his exquisite drawing of the “ First 
Christian Painter’—St. Luke—which in 
etching forms the heading of the institute 
diploma. A more dainty bit of technique 
and color it would be difficult to find. To 
the right St. Luke kneels before his easel 
absorbed in his work and im the glory of 
the Virgin, whose features he 1s trans- 
posing. A tender sky, with faint reflec- 
tions of amber and gold, forms the back- 
ground, while a rather formal chair or 
throne, upon which the Virgin sits, adds 
dignity to the group. ,It is a work at 
once suggesting Ira Angblico and not un- 
worthy of that saintly artist. 

Two beautiful pages, forming a group of 
four, contain very attractive examples 
both for the quahty of the exhibits and 
the names attached tothem. Mr. Charles 
Staniland’s “The Puritan’? heads the 
page; the half figure of a fair, sweet 
maiden dressed in soft Quaker tints of 
gray and white, showing refined and deli- 
cate treatment and contrasting weli with 
Mr. Seymour Luca’s *“ One of Her Majes- 
ty’s Piayers,’”’ a dark man studying his 
Shakespeare (presumably) in a wainscoted 
room whose oriel widow of stained 
glass gives scope to Mr. Luca’s love of 
color and warmth. As pendants to these 
are Mr. H. G. Hine’s *‘Sunset’? and Mr. 
James Orrock’s ‘**On the Trent,” each a 
charming landscape executed in the art- 
ists’ best manner. 

Mr. Walter Crane sends:a ** Love,’’ with 
wonderful colored wings and swift flying 
feet. 

Mr. Keeley Halswelle is particularly hap- 
py ina dainty landscape called ‘‘ Sunny 
Hours.”’ 

Mr, Walter Wilson’s (a member of the 
council) contribution is one of the very 
best—‘* A Soldier of Fortune.’”’ The firm- 
ness and delicacy of this figure sketch is 
most admirable, as is also the subtle blend- 
ing of the various tones of yellow, which 
is the dominant color, from the buff leath- 
er cavalier boots and the palelemon of the 
doublet to the touch of strong gamboge in 
the sash. Thoughfsomewhat in Mr. Luca’s 
manner, Mr. Wilson wields a lighter touch 
and more luminous color. Those who saw 
Mr. Wilson in the ‘‘ Masque of Painters’’ 
will recognize the soldier’s costume as the 
cne worn by him on that occasion. 

A complete contrast, but a most exquis- 
ite little sketch, is Mr. John Fullylove’s (a 
member of the council) ‘ Versailles.’’ I 
have seldom seen a more chaste or beauti- 
ful bit of technique; finished with extreme 
care and with all the grace and fineness for 
which Mr. Fullylove is justly distinguished 
it possesses also a luminous and opaline 
quality that is most charming. Versailles 
in its days of fairylike beauty and luxury 
arises before one, yet touched with the 
melancholy of its heritage-of decay. It is 
like a couplet of a poem, of which one 
knows the untoward sequel, yet willfully 
refuses to believe it. 

Mr. Randolph Caldecott is even beyond 
his wonted skill. In his ‘* Volunteers Re- 
freshing, 1798,”’ he has a subject especially 
to his mind, and has let his fancy roam at 
will. Two gallant soldiers, in all the brav- 
ery of military accoutrements of a hundred 
years ago—stiff stocks, knee breeehes and 
leggins, scarlet tail coats, and tali hats be- 
decked with plumes—have halted at a way- 
side inn, lam sure in Devonshire, and to 
them comes a pretty maid bearing a tray. 
The varying expressions depicted and the 
clear pure coloring, combined with a cer- 
tain crispness, as of a Spring morning, in 
the atmosphere are all delightful and de- 
serving sincere praise. 

Mr. Frank Dodd is also very happy in his 
*“Ohums;” an old veteran sailor of the days 
of Nelson and a little lad of modern times 
play the prominent roles, recalling his de- 
lightful ‘‘ Tally ho! Off we go!’’ in the 
present exhibition. Mr. W. W. May, one 
of the Council, sends a characteristic con- 
tribution in his *‘ Darby and Joan,” while 
Mr. John Teniel is at his best in ‘‘An Idyl,” 
and Mr, John Sherrin is capital in his 
‘“* Mice,” a departure from his earlier field 
of landscape in which he has this year in- 
dulged and has succeeded so admirably, 

But of all the landscapes none is more 
lovely than Mr. Joseph Knight’s ‘* The 
Last of the Light”—a picture so full of 
feeling and poetry as almost to obliterate 
its strong artistic merits. s 

Mr. G. H. Boughton sends a clear little 
‘sketch, called “A  Half-way Halt,” a 
sheoting party crossing a heather-covered 
hill and resting fora moment in the sun- 
shine. Itis quite unlike Mr. Bougpton’s 
usual work, and, while beautifully exe- 
cuted, has none of the low tones and soft 
suggestive touches so peculiarly his own. 

“In the Park—I1818,” by H. R. Steer, is 
interesting as illustrating a lady’s costume 
of that day, and ‘“ Doubtful Weather,”’ by 
‘Mr. G. G. Kilbourne,” is also a graceful 
study of a lady, her dog, and a threaten- 
ing sky. Mr. John Scott sends one of his 
elfin studies, ‘“‘The Fairy’s Messenger,’’ 
and Mr. Herkomer “A Study of an Old 
Man’s Head,” not in his best manner. 

A landscape particularly imteresting at 
the present moment as the spot where all 
eyes are turning is Mr. Simpson’s 
‘““The Khushk Valley, Afghanistan.’’ Mr. 
Simpson, who has been in the Boer _coun- 
try working for the Illustrated London 
News, has just returned, and his little 
sketch of the disputed pass bears the ad- 
ditional value of authenticity. A pretty 
little sketch is Miss Farmer's “Flowers 
for the Bridal,” and very much to be 
praised is ‘* The Angelus,”’ by Guido Bach; 
the single figure of an Italian boy whe has 
doffed his hat and stands with reverent 
head at the sound of the evening bells. 
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asingle figure from his 
which bears the motto: “ here is Sorrow 
on the Sea.” The smaller sketch he calls 

An Offering,’ a single figure standing 
within an old church, bringing her wreath 
of immortelles to honor her sleeping dead. 
The figure is beautifully modeled and 
stands out with the effect of sculpture 
against the neutral-tinted background. 

Another interesting contribution is 
“‘ Bavens-Lago Maggiore,” by Mr. Henry 
Pilleaw, a sketch of the villa and sur- 
rounding countty where the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice resided during their 
Italian visit. Mr. Charles Garle sends a 
bit of Roman landscape, “ On the Tiber.” 
and Sir Coutts Lindsay is at his best in 
“The Student; while Mr. Arthur Stocks 
recalls his “‘ Multiplication is Vexation” in 
his contribution of ‘* #xamination Day,” 
Mr. B. J. Warren sends a landscape calle 
“ Evening,” and there is also a sketch oc 
the late John Syer, ‘In Wales,” probably 
the last he painted, while the same mourn- 
ful interest is attached to Mr. Mogford’s 
offering, as that admirable artist is lying 
so ill as to be past all hope of recovery. 

Mrs. Cuffield sends a sketch of “ Lilies of 
the Valiey,” and the Vice-President, Mr. 
J. H. Mole, a delicate and highly finished 

icture called “ A Basket of Fish.” To 

r. Arthur Severn must hearty praise be 
given for his exquisite ‘‘ Fishing Boats 
Becalmed,” a rare and dainty bit of work 
full of happy effects of luminous atmos- 
phere and transparent shadows, executed 
in his best vein and well worthy of his 
great master and uncle, Ruskin. Very 
— and historically interesting is Mr. 

‘rank Walton’s sketch of Wotten Church, 
John Evelyn’s schoolhouse and _ burial 
place, within whose old stone porch he 
often sat and conned, not books alone, 
but nature’s wonderful and living lessons 
in the trees and flowers he loved so dearly. 

Mr. Thomas Collier sends a tiny land- 
scape, reminding one of David Cox, with 
a sky like Claude, called ‘*‘ Near Brocken- 
hurst-Hauts,”’ and Mr. George Elgord a 
characteristic bit from Orleans. 

From these few outlines it will be seen 
how unique and valuable is the gift which 
the Institute offers to its Princess and 
what just cause she will have to be proud 
of her fellow-members and of their gen- 
erous tribute. The presentation takes 
place to-day at Osborne by the President, 
Mr. James D. Linton, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Everill. A. DE G. 8. 


SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 
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MM. Caillet and Bouty state that the 
coefficient of variation in the conductivity 
of solidified mercuryis more than five times 
greater than that of liquid mercury, and 
differs little from that of other pure met- 
als in the solid state. 


A nearly perfect skeleton of the mo- 
sasaurus was recently discovered in a 
quarry near Mons, in the Province of 
Hainaut, Belgium. It has the extraordi- 
nary length of 55 feet 9inches. It is to be 
reserved in the National History Museum, 
russels. 


Many pots of preserved fruits put up by 
a firm of Rouen were ascertained to con- 
tain from .153 to .600 grams of salicylic acid 
per kilogram. But the acid had failed to 
prevent either fermentation in or the for- 
mation of mold on the surface of the con- 
tents of the pots. 


Statistics show that in a single decade 
the population of New-South Wales has 
increased nearly 30 per cent., that the 
number of children receiving instruction 
in the schools has more than trebled, and 
that the number of mills and manufacto- 
ries has been quadrupled. 

Man, says Herr A. Weikof, by afforesta- 
tion and disafforestation, can modify the 
climate around him; but it is an extreme 
position to hold that by afforestation the 
waste places of the earth can be made fer 
tile, because no trees can derive the neces- 
sary nourishment from some soils. 


Efforts made by the National Fish Cult« 
ure Association, England, to acclimatize 
the American whitefish (Coregonus albus) 
have met with most encouraging results, 
Many of those which had been hatched at 
South Kensington, after their transference 
to the ponds at Delaford, throve remark- 
ably well. 


It is stated that since carmine has been 
abandoned in favor of eosine reds pain- 
ful spots on the skin and colics have be- 
come common among girls employed in 
making red artificial flowers. ‘lhe eosine 
lakes used have a lead base, and the substi- 
tution of aluminous lakes has been recom- 
mended by a leading chemical authority. 


MM. Crova and Garbe claim to have 
discovered a means of determining and 
automatically recording the exact amount 
of energy stored in electric accumulators 
and so regulating the discharge as to be 
able to ascertain the quantity still held in 
reserve at any given moment. The ma- 
chines used in their experiments were of 
the Planté storage type as modified by 
Faure. 

Probably the fastest cruiser afloat is the 
British vessel Mercury. She has attained 
an average speed of 184¢ knots an hour, 
while the average speed of the Chilian ram 
cruiser Esmeralda is given at 18 knots, and 
that of the French cruiser Milan also at 18 
knots. The Mercury is 300 feet long and 46 
fect in breadth, and has 22 feet draught of 
water. The Chilian vessel is 23 feet short- 
er, but although the French ship is 3 feet 
longer, her breadth of beam is only 33 feet. 


At a recent meeting of the Society of 
Arts, Lendon, Mr. Parker said that petro- 
leum had been accidentally discovered at 
a place near Grenoble by a chance visitor 
who had resided in the American petro- 
leum districts. The whole of the land 
about the place has been bought and the 
workings for the oil are now 1n progress. 
Atadepth of 1389 meters the quantity of 
gas was increasing, and hopes were enter- 
tained that Grenoble and other towns.can 
be lighted with it. 


Experiments made under the direction 
of the administration of the Dutch State 
railways with various paints on iron 
plates are reported to have proved that 
the red lead paints resist atmospheric in- 
fluences much better than those of brown- 
red and iron oxides. The red lead paints 
adhered closer tothe metal, and possessed. 
greater elasticity than the others. It was 
also found that better results were at- 
tained if before the paints were applied 
the plates were pickled, instead of being 
merely scraped and brushed. ‘The test 
plates were pickled in muriatic acid, 
washed with water, thoroughly dried, and, 
while warm, carefully oiled. 


In his instructions relating to sewer 
construction, Sir R. Rawlinson observes 
that Portland cement and lias limes make 
good hydraulic mortar. The proportion 
of cement or of lime to sand should not 
exceed two and a half parts of clean, 
sharp sand to one part, by measure, of 
ground Portland cement or lias lime. If 
clean furnace ashes or slag should be 
available there may be two parts of sand 
and one-half part of ashes or slag em- 
ployed, the whole to be mixed in a revolv- 
ing pan, each panful to have 20 minutes’ 
grinding. In making mortar or concrete 
it isof the utmost importance to use clean 
materials. The water for wetting bricks 
and for mixing mortar or concrete ought 
to be free from salt. 

A vase has been found during the 
course of some excavations in a burying 
ground at Metapontum with a Greek 
alphabet of the Achzwan colonies of South 
Italy. Signor Barnabei, of Rome, con- 
siders this vase to be one of the most im- 
portant archeological discoveries that 
have been made in recent times. The vase 
isin perfect preservation, and its form in- 
dicates that it belongs to a period as far 
back as 300 B. Cc. In the annular space 
surrounding the raised rim the letters of 
the entire alphabet are imscribed. After 
citing the opinions of various authors 
Signor Barnabei shows that the origin of 
the art of writing cannot be attributed to 
the Phoenicians, and that that art was 
actually introduced into Italy by the 
Greeks. 

The eels-of the ponds in the woods of 
Vincennes, the Nature says, leave the 
: in large numbers, 
making their way to the Seine or the 
Marne, several kilometers distant. They 
take advantage of rainy weather when 
the herbage is wet, and their instinct 
guides them directly to their destination. 
New species have repeatedly been intro- 
duced into the lakes, but in vain; all seem 
to have this disposition to leave. Some 
have thought that the water of these 
‘ponds, having been brought by hydraulio 
‘engines, has undergone some change which 
drives the eels away. But the phenom- 
enon of such emigration by eels and other 
fishes is not uncommon. Thus 
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ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edied by LESiie STEPH¥N. Vols. 1, L1., ill 
jhew-YOrk: MACMILLAN & Co, 1855. 


Mr. Stephen has undertaken a great 


task in spite of not very encouraging preo- 
ecGents. He purposes to publish a dic- 
tionary of national biography which will 
include the lives of inhabitants of the 
British Isles from the earliest historical 


period, ving persons being excluded. 
That there must necessarily be some Im- 
perfections and omissions in a work of 
such scope is self-evident. A man who 
#oes to the library of the British Museum, 
or to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
in search of a certain extraordinarily out- 
of-the-way book or pamphlet, and does not 


find it at either of these two great 
collections, may in ae fit of dis- 
appointment and ill temper declare 
these libraries to be incomplete. In the 
Rame way Mr. Stephen’s dictionary will be 
consulted by many in search of some 
favorite hero or some ancestor of local 
repute, “some mute megiorious Milton’’ 
or “village Hampden,”’ and not finding 
him they will be forever disgusted with 


this most excellent work. It is not safe to 
pass final judgment on a man’s character 
and life until he is dead, and it is equally 
rash to give an opinion of any literary 
work of such dimensions as the present 
dictionary until it is completed; for, 
with but one exception, all similar 
attempts that have been made in England 
before have remained unfinished—splen- 
did fragments, like some cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. The first volume of the 
“ Biographia BGritannica,’’ a ponderous 
folio, appeared in 1747. Six others fol- 
jowed at irregular intervals, until in 1756 
the work was complete, and Eng!and had 
for the first time a national dictionary of 
biography, which has remained without a 
‘rival and a successor to the present time. 
Jt is true that Dr. Kippis—Dr. Johnson 
having refused the task—began in li7i a 
bew and enlarged edition. The ambi- 
tious editor succumbed at the fifth folio 
volume in 1793, when he had reached 
- the beginning of the letter F. Twenty 
volumes and sixty years would have been 
required to complete the work on the 
scale and at the rate at which it was be- 
gun. The Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge attempted a universal 
biographical dictionary in 1842. Seven 
halt volumes had appeared in 1844, bring- 
mg the letter A toa conclusion, when the 
work collapsed. A new “ Biographica 
Britannica’ was projected by Mr. Mur- 
ray, the (London pubiisher, to be is- 
sued under the superintendence of the 
great lexicographer, Dr. Smith, on a far 
larger scale than Mr. Stephen’s dictionary ; 
but the project remained a project: nota 
volume of this much-talked-of work ever 
saw the light of day. George Geoffrey 
Cunningham issued in five volumes, large 
octavo, * The English Nation; or, A His- 
tory of England in the Lives of Knglish- 
men.” The French have succeeded better 
inthe compuation otf works of great di- 
mensions than any other nation. Their 
great ‘“ Eneyelopédie,’’ in 35 folio vol- 
umes, which, as historians declare, was 
ene of the most powerful promoters of 
the First Revolution; the famous his- 
torical work, “L’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates,’ compiled by Benedictine monks 
in the last century; their * Biographie 
Universelle” aud “* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale”’ of over 50 and 60 volumes each, 
are unrivaled in their way. Littré had no 
assistance in his great dictionary. except 
merely mechanical help from his wife and 
daughter. We might enumerate many in- 
stances to prove that they either work 
more guickiy and industriously than the 
slow Germanic people do, or that they be- 
stow less care and research upon their 
work. : 

‘The idea of universal biography seems 
to have been abandoned altogether in 
these days, when the results of historical 
inquiry are increasing at an unprecedented 
rate, and when momentous historical 
events are succeeding each other with as- 
tounding rapidity. Each nation should 
have its own national biograply. Bel- 
Zlum and Germany have already set an 
exumple. The ‘** Biographie Nationaie’’ is 
published under the auspices of the Aca- 
démie Royale, of Brussels, and the 
**Aligemeine Deutsche Biographie,” un- 
der 2 committee of the Royal Acad- 
emy at Munich. Both publications 
are progressing very slowly. Mr, 
Stephen and his coadjutors have 
attacked their work with more « alac- 
rity and energy, and are likely to outstrip 
the heavy FKlemings and the hypercritical 
Germans, He thinks he can complete his 
dictionary in about 50 volumes, at the rate 
of four voiuimes per annum. We feel in- 
clined to believe that he rather underesti- 
mates the number of volumes and years. 
We shali be better able to judge when the 
letter B, which (with 8S) occurs most fre- 
quently at the beginning of Enghsh fami- 
ly uames, is completed. ‘These three vol- 
umes contain many interesting articles 
that make an impression of faithful and 
conscientious work. The first volume is pre- 
ceded by an imposing list of 87 contributors, 
which is largely increased in the two suc- 
ceeding volumes. itisa matter of great 
difficulty to determine who shall be 
worthy of notice ina national work, and, 
secondly, to give to each article the pro- 
portionate length according to the inter- 
est and importance of the subject. In 
this respect sir. Stephen has not always 
exercised the best of judgment. We can- 
not help feeling aggravated when we see 
15 pages devoted to George Abbot, a by 
no means remarkable Archbishop of 
Canterbury, while Joseph Addison is Gis- 
posed of in nine pages, and _ the 
zreat King Alfred, the one prominent 
character of early Knglish history, whose 
name is dear to the people of England to 
this day, is Gene with in eight. Popular 
belief has made of Alfred the Great an em- 
bodiment of the national being, the model 
English King—indeed, the model Hnglish- 
mun. Addison is the foremost representa- 
tive of a brilliant period of Knglish litera- 
ture. Mr. Stephen himseif has written the 
article on the famous essayist, which is 
the bestin the volume and might indeed 
rerve as a model for his coadjutors. 

The article by Mr. T. L. Lee is good 
enough: we ouly complain of its inordi- 
nate and undeserving length. Dire tout, 
Gest Vennuyent, says the wittiest of all 
Frenchmen. Mr. Lee has erred in this re- 
spect. Mr. Stephen includes in his ** Na- 
tional Biography” the lives of foreigners 
who have inhabited the British Isles. Most 
prominent among these is Albert, Prince 
Consort of Queen Victoria. He fully de- 
gxerves an honorable place in this work, 
but we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Stephen is stretching the term ‘“na- 
tional’ to great length when he 
admits Jacobus Acontius, “a jurist, 
theologian, philosopher, and engineer,” 
born in Trent, in the Tyrol, into ‘his dic- 
tionary. Acontius was a Noncomformist 
and came to England in 1559 and wrote a 
bock, **Stratagemata Satane,”’ which has 
the honor of being placed on the index ag 
forbidden fruit. For any influence this 
man’s writing had on English thought and 
literature he might as well have staid 
among his Tyrolese Alps. Another in- 
truder is Adrian, Of Castello, an Itahan 
Cardinal under Alexander VI. Adrian 
wus sent on several by no means impor- 
tant mussions to England and _ Scot- 
land, nnd was even endowed with 
the prebend of KEaldiand in 8t. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and the rectory of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-Hast, in London. 
Adrian’s notoriety in story. is based 
upon a gruesome tragedy. Alexander VL. 
(iioderic Borgia) was poisoned at an en- 
tertamment in the Cardinal’s palace by 
drinking a cup of wine which the Pope 
himself—or his son Cesar, as some say— 
had prepared for the host. A good story 
might be written about this crafty priest, 
who appears to us like one of the drumatis 
persone in Browning’s ** The Ring and the 
Book,” but he has no right in an Mnglish 
National biography. ‘ihere are sev- 
eral distinguished Annes in the first 
volume. Here again «# mistake is 
made. Anne Boleyn has_ barely three 
pages, while Anne of Denmark, the 
Yneen Consort, according to the style 
adopted by her husband, King James L 
of Great Britain (France) and Ireland, 
has nearly 10 pages. Surely the sad story 
of the beautiful Boleyn will to the end 
of history arouse more interest than the 
uneventiul life of the goodwife of the 
Scotch James. Prof. Ward has writ- 
ten an elaborate and very excellent 
life of Queen Anne a most anirited 


and entertaining narrative of the 
eventful reign of the last of the 
ill-tated Stuarts. We object decidedly 
to the style of writing adopted by a cler- 
ical contributor, the Rev. Dr. Grosart, who 
gushes over his favorite divines like a 
schoolgirl over a poem by Shelley or Keats. 
A rhapsedy hke the following should not 
be admitted into a work which is intended 


for educated men and women: “Strong 
with the strength of a true manhood, but 
softened with the shyness of woman: full 
of all tender charities, * * * beautiful- 
ly modest before ~The Word.’ gifted with 
‘large utterance’ (the quotation marks 
are Dr. Grosart’s} in  thick-coming 
words, that catch sometimes a vanishing 
glow, as of the light sifting through open 
clouds from the vision behind of Him.” 
All this fine writing is about the Rev. 
Henry Airny, a Puritan divine of the 
seventeenth century. A short article on 
Major André by Dr. Richard Garnett 
will be read with interest. Mr. Steph- 
en contributes an excellent article on 
Sir Archibald Alison, the historian. 
There is a flavor of gentle sar- 
casm in this notice, which gives 
particular charm to Mr. Stephen’s 
always attractivestyle. Nothing could be 
more terse than his résumé of Alison’s 
voluminous “ History of Europe;” “he in- 
tended, as he tells us, to show the corrup- 
tion of human nature and the divine super- 
intendence of human affairs; or, as Mr. 
Disraeli said of Mr. Wordy in ‘Coningsby,’ 
to prove that Providence was. on the side 
of the Tories.’’ We are surprised to find 
in the same article that more than 100,000 
copies of this work, which, on account of 
the absurd prejudices of the author, 
loses so much of its claim to _his- 
torical authority, were sold in the 
United States within 10 years: after 
the publication of the first two volumes, 
and also that it was translated into Arabic 
and published ‘‘ under the auspices of the 
Pashaof Egypt.” ‘There is an entertain- 
ing account of the Countess Louisa of 
Albany, at 17 years Canoness of Mons, one 
of the richest chapters in Austrian Neth- 
erlands, and afterward wife of Prince 
Charles Edward, commonly called the 
Young Pretender. This lady was of 
the bluest of blue blood, connect- 
ed with the Montmorencys of France, 
the Bruces of Scotland, the Colonnas 
of Italy. and the Medinas of Spain. This 
international Princess has the privilege of 
appearing in the three great biographical 
dictionaries now in course of publication: 
as (hanoinesse of Mons and descendant of 
the Horns in the Belgian, as Princess of 
Stolberg in the German, and as wife of 
Charlies Edward in the Enghsh dictionary. 
Italy may claim her, for Alfieri was her 
lover and soi-disant husband, and France 
may claim her, for immediately aft- 
er Alfieri’s death a young’ French 
artist, Fabre, took the illustrious 
Italian poet’s place in the  affec- 
tions of this interesting lady. We 
wonder that Mr. Ewald, who has written 
this very interesting sketch, has omitted 
to mention ‘Alfieri’s autobiography among 
his authorities. The long account of 
Prince Albert is, of course, written by his 
biographer, Sir Theodore Martin. There 
is asort of official authority attached to 
this article which was, no doubt, revised 
and sanctioned by the illustrious lady who 
is most interested in the subject. Beside 
these worthies we find the names of peo- 
ple of more humble pretensions. Why the 
Rev. Ainger, of Hampstead. whose only 
claim to fame seems to have been, that 
* his performance of divine service is said 
to have been very impressive;’” why 
George Alberti, a German theologian, 
who spent some years in England; why 
Dr. Ainslie, an unsuccessful physician; 
why Paul Angier, “an engraver of small 
merit,’”’ and many others should be picked 
out from thousands ot unsuccessful people 
passes understanding. 

The second volume of Mr. Stephen’s dic- 
tionary brings the letter A to a conclusion 
and courageously attacks the letter B, 
which, as we have said before, occurs 
most frequently at the beginning of Eng- 
lish surnames. Among the remaining vt. 
cles under A, along and most interesting 
account of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, (1033-1109,) will attract the read- 
er’s attention. The Archbishop’s bold and 
aggressive action against the vicious Court 
of William Il. and the degraded clergy, 
his activity in bringing about the first 
crusade, secure him one of the most promi- 
nent positions among the English Pri- 
mates. Lord Anson, the great navigator 
and discoverer, is well represented in an 
article by Mr. Laughton. Mme. d’Arbley, 
the daughter of Dr. Burney, the musician, 
and author of a most elaborate History of 
Music, receives an interesting notice by 
Mr. Stephen himself. John Arbuthnot, 
the famous Scotch physician and wit, is 
hkewise well portrayed by the editor. Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby fame, is left to Mr. 
Thomas Wairond, a pupil of the great 
schoolmaster, Who writes from personal 
knowiedge, assisted by Dean Stanley’s— 
another pupil—admirable biography. 
Mr. C. FE. Keary gives a scholarly résumé 
of the legends referring to King Arthur 
of the Round Table. Mr. Keary informs 
us that mention of this legendary «hero 
occurs in writings as early as the first part 
of the eighth century. : 
an interesting account of Roger Ascham, 
the famous author of a famous book, 
“The Scholemaster.’’ On what grounds 
Mr. Stephen has given some of the early 
Saxon pames beginning with Aelf under 
Ae, while for Aethelistan we are referred 
to Athelstan, and names beginning with 
Aethel are to be looked for under Ethel, 
has not been explained. The work is with- 
out a preface. We think a preliminary 
notice, stating the author’s general views, 
and explaining such apparent inconsisi- 
encies as above, would have been most 
desirable. An explanatory index of ab- 
breviations should also preface the first 
volume. A contraction as 8. D. N. R, will 
puzzle most non-English readers. ‘The 
most important article in this volume is 
that on Lord Bacon by Prof. 8. RK. Gar- 
diner, followed by a separate essay 
on Bacon’s works by Prof. T. Fowler. 
There is. nothing new to be said 
about Bacon after Spedding’s ‘Life 
and Letters,’ which seems to ex- 
haust the subject. This is frankly ac- 
knowledged by Prof. Gardiner. Macau- 
lay’s essay on Bacon and Dean Church's 
“Life of Bacon” give different views of 
the character of the great politician and 
philosopher. Prof. Fowler’s essay is a well 
written digest of the author’s * Francis 
Bacon” in theseries of Knglish Philosophers 
epee by Sampson Low in London. 
‘he two articles occupy 32 pages. An in- 
teresting article on an interesting man, 
Walter Bagehot, economist, essayist, and 
journalist, has been contributed by Mr. 
R. H. Hutton. 


The third volume, as compared to the 
two preceding, shows no wane of interest- 
ing matter and good and faithful work. 
We have a rather too enthusiastic account 
of Francis Maitland Balfour, the brilliant- 
ly gifted naturalist, cousin of the present 
Marquis of Salisbury, whose early death, 
at 31, was considered a great loss to 
science. Mr. Barclay Squire writes a 
pleasant article on Balfe, the Insh com- 
poser. The illustrious Balliol family, in- 
cluding John de Balliol, founder of Balliol 
College, Oxford, (1263,) and father of 
John de Balliol, King of Scotland, (1249- 
1315,) is represented in this volume by all 
its distinguished members. James Balian- 
tyne, the first printer of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, christened by the Great Unknown 
with the euphonious name of Aldibor- 
ontiphoscophornio, receives a_ pleasant 
and instructive notice from Mr. T. F. 
Henderson. Dr. Aineas Mackay writes a 
scholarly article on John Barbour, the 
earliest and one of the best ancient Scotch 
poets, a contemporary of Chaucer. Are 
any of our readers acquainted with 
the strange history of James Barry, 
Inspeetor-General of the Army Medical 
Department, who was a2 woman and rose 
to her high position without ever betray- 
ing the secret of her sex until her death, 
which occurred in 1865? She entered the 
army as a hospital servant in man’s dis- 
guise in 1813, and served for 52 years with- 
out being discovered. Baskerville, the 
most famous English printer of the last 
century, and Francesco Bartelozzi, who 
illustrated many of the beautiful éditions 
de luxe of the former, receive ex- 
tensive notices in this volume. Advo- 
cates of temperance will be shocked 
at seeing some figures relating te the 
great brewing firm of Bass. The 
sum paid annually for carriage of the 
famous ale by rail, road, and canal amounts 
to about $1,000,000. The annual amount of 
the business was in 1882 assessed at $12.000,- 
000. In 187i—and the business has greatly 
increased since—the firm paid 33,900 per 
aay into the national Treasury for malt 
tax and license duty. Sir Michael Bass, 
who died last year, was the enviable owner 
of 543,859 casks of various sizes, and the an- 
nual issue of tho familiar red label with 
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one hundred millions. Richard Baxter, 


the Presbyterian, is portrayed by Dr. 
Grosart, whom we have mentioned before. 
The reverend gentieman is in this instance 
more reserved than in his former gushings 
over his favorite divines. 

We have noticed some shortcomings in 
the first three volumes of this great na- 


tional work. They are trivial and will be 
quickly forgetten by the side of the gen- 


erai excellence of the work, which as re- 
gards completeness, accuracy, and style of 
writing surpasses anything of the kind 
that has appeared inthe English lan- 
guage. To the student of English 
history and literature it will prove 


an invaluable vademecum ; to the general 
reader it will be a rich treasury of enjoy- 
ment and instruction. 


THE DOCTRINES OF MALTHUS. 


MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By JAMES BONAR, 
Baliiol College, Oxford. London: MACMILLAN & 
Co. 1885. 


It was in the nature of things that we 


should before long have a work on Malthus 
and his much abused. and littke read theo- 
ries. The popularization to-day of what are 
now called Darwinian theories makes the 
ordinary reader regard the arguinents of 


Malthus with far more equanimity than 


his grandfather did. Darwin's views them- 
selves were by no means uninfiuenced by 
the thought of Malthus, although Darwin, 
in his customary workmanlike way, con- 
fined himself to his own department with- 


out infringing on the generalizations re- 


garding the wealth and happiness of 
populations which may spring from early 
marriages or late, vice or virtue, infanti- 
cide or large families, high or low death 
rate, emigration or the prohibition there- 
of, the supply of food and the extent of 
land. Later writers, like Mr. Henry 
Jeorge, have also prepared the way 
for the need of a careful sum- 
mary of what Malthus wrote and 
what he meant; howfar he was wrong and 
how far right. For whatever we may 
think of Mr. George's conclusions, he has 
had the art to rouse great interest in his 
subject here and abroad and has set men 
to thinking over again the problems that 
puzzled certain early writers of Eu- 
rope long before Adam Smith and 
“The Wealth of Nations ’’—problems 
which are ie A far from _ being 
settled with the help of all the statistics of 
the nineteenth century, all the polemics 
waged by Malthus and his virulent oppo- 
nents. Johann Peter Stissmilch wrote in 
1761 and dedicated to the Great Frederick 
“The Divine Plan in the Changes through 
Which the Human Race Passes in Birth, 
Death, and Marriage,” which bore 
to Malthus’s ‘Essay on Population” 
the same relation **as astrology to astron- 
omy, or alchemy to chemistry; it pre- 
pured the way for the more accurate 
study.”’ [ll-sifted as they were, Sitssmilch’s 
facts gave Malthus a firmer ground of 
reasoning than the scanty patches of evi- 
dence ubout the population of ancient 
and barbarous nations. Statistics were 
a novelty in his day. As Adam 
Smith wrote on “The Wealth of 
Nations’ without any full statistics of the 
wealth, and none at all of the population, 
of his own country, Malthus wrote his 
own essay when there was no census; and 
for some time afterward, so comparatively 
isolated were the nations of Europe, to be 
at all certain of his facts an author 
needed to verify and collect them by 
journeying in person and seeing the scenes 
with his own eyes. This essential work 
of an investigator Malthus did not leave 
undone; his chapters on the state of pop- 
ulation in modern European nations (1739 
and 1802) are to a large extent a record of 
his own observations. Norway and Swe- 
den were the countries which furnished 
him with the best material; Norway. be- 
cause it was prosperous though not thickly 
populated,Sweden because there were good 
statistics reaching back many decades. 
The Swedes were in misery, but were popu- 
lous. ‘* While the Swedish Government 
was continually crying for more people 
and trying to encourage population the 
Norwegian Government and _ people 
seemed to have understood that the first 
question must be, Are there means to 
teed the people? If not, then we multiply 
the nation without increasing the joy.” 
Switzerland, with its comparative sterility 
aud habits of sending out the superfluous 
inen to serve in the armies of Hurope, in- 
terested Malthus, and thence he went to 
France to study the curious facts of the 
increase of her population during and in 
spite of the Napoleonic wars. Coming to 
his own country, Malthus placed himself 
on record asa wise and foresighted student 
of pohtical economy, plainly laying down 
asreformsabsolutely necessary for lreland, 
for example, the very objects which the 
Nationalists contend for to-day in Parlia- 
ment. In 1817, being asked whether the 
wretched state of lreland depended at all 
on the Government under which the Irish 
live, he answered: ‘“ Very much on the 
Government, on the strict and equal admin- 
istration of justice, on the perfect security 
of property, on civil, religious, and political 
liberty; for people respect themselves 
more under tavorable circumstances of 
this kind, and are less inclined to marry 
without the prospect of more physical sus- 
tenance for their children.” ‘On the de- 
gree of respect with which they are treat- 
ed by their superiors?’ ‘*Yes; one of 
the greatest faults in Ireland is that 
the laboring classes there are not treated 
with proper respect by their superiors; 
they are treated as if they were a de- 
graded people.” Malthus, in 1827, believed 
that emigration, conjoined with other 
agencies, would be good for Ireland, but 
Ly itself it would leave matters no better 
than they were. Did not events after 
the rush to America after 1848 corroborate 
this view? ‘* For about two generations,” 
writes this reviewer of Malthus, * Kngland 
had perpetrated in Ireland her crowning 
feats of commercial jealousy, a jealousy 
not more foolish or wicked against lreiand 
than it was against the American colonies, 
or, till 1707, against Scotland, but more 
easily victorious.” 

Mr. Bonar divides his 430 pages into five 
parts, dealing with the essay, with Mai- 
thus’s * Political Kconomy”’’ and ‘* Moral 
and Political Philosophy,” reserving Book 
1V. for his critics and Book V. for the bioy- 
raphy of Malthus. The volume is a pa- 
tient and comprehensive review of the 
whole subject, written, if not with 
magisterial hand, at any rate with 
that attention to detail and that endeavor 
to be impartial which are the boast of the 
scientific spirit of to-day. Thomas Robert 
Malthus graduated at Cambridge in 1788, 
12 years after Adam Smith published 
“The Wealth of Nations.” In 1793 ap- 
peared William Godwin’s ‘‘ Enquirer’ and 
caused between Malthus and his father, 
(afriend and Executor of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau,) an ardent believer in hu- 
man progress, @ war of words, out of 
which grew the ‘ Essay on Popula- 
tion,” which was to make such a 
stir in the world. He became the 
best abused man in the world. Bona- 
parte himself was not a greater enemy of 
his species. Here was a man who defended 
smallpox, slavery, and child murder; who 
denounced soup kitchens, early marriage, 
and parish allowances; who ‘* had the im- 
pudence to marry after preaching against 
the evils of a family; who thought 
the world so badly governed that 
the best actions do the most harm; 
who, in short. took all remance out of 
life and preached a dull sermon on the 
threadbare text, Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity. From the first Malthus was not 
ignored. For 380 years it rained refuta- 
tions. But there had been Cassandras be- 
fore Malthus... Dr. John Bruckner, of 
Norwich, had written in the same 
strain in hs “Théorie du Systeme 
Animal,” = (1767«) Dr. Kobert Wallace 
(1761) had talked of community of goods 
as a cure for the ills of humanity and then 
found one fatal objection—the excessive 
population which would ensue. ‘The sub- 
ject was indeed greater than any of these 
or Malthus himself could settle off- 
hand; we ought to be grateful, 
however, to any one who made _ as 
sturdy and intelligent a fight as Mal- 
thus did to establish certain facts about 
population which, if they do not explain 
everything or indicate the remedy of 
great evils, aut least afford some solid 
ground to stand on. Already we are 
told that North America has no 
more land of’ any value to offer 
immigrants and her own = surplus 

opulation at low rates. The spread of 
road ideason such subjects cannot be 
made too soon, aud for that purpose a care- 
ful study of the pros and cons which 
greeted Maithus isimperative. We must 
thank Mr. James Bonar for hia workman- 





like volume, which shows. on every page 


the care and solid labor which have gone 
to its making. 


LIBRARY OF GEORGE GORDON 
KING. 

THE LIBRARY_OF GEORGE GORDON KING. 
Part 1, The Books. Part IL, The Prints. Cata- 
logued and arranged by JOSEPH ALLAN NOLAN, 
Ph. D. Newport and New-York; Privately printed. 
1885. “ 


Makers of catalogues are like lexicogra- 
phers in this; ninety-nine use their labors 
without thinking, only the one hundredth 


stops to breathe a blessing on him who 
saved further trouble of rummaging in 


books without a clue. The late George 


Gordon King, of Newport and New-York, 
left to his namesake and nephew a library 
not larger than some others in this coun- 
try, but, owing to the tastes of the owner, 


richer than most in volumes containing 
prints and books into which plates have 


been inserted. The latter is a pastime far 
more common than is supposed; hav- 
ing once begun to illustrate a book 
in this way, collectors of prints 
are known who wait twenty years 


before the plates are sufficiently in hand 
te warrant binding the precious collec- 
tion. To their passion is due the destruc, 
tion by sellers of old books of many fine 
editions because the prints by themselves 
have an immediate sale, while the book 
itself has to wait for the chance comer. 
Strange to say, a single plate from an old 
edition will often, if carefully abstracted 
from its book and neatly set up, fetch 
double what the book itself with its other 
prints will. Such books in the present 
catalogue are registered under the title of 
** Kxtra Illustrated Books.”’ 

Mr. Nolan has worked indefatigably at 
the dry details of this library, and intro- 
duced several excellent features. ‘The 
books are in one volume, the prints in an- 
other. The books are catalogued on the 
plan of a dictionary—class, subject, au- 
thor are in the same alphabetical list, but 
connected by cross references, as well as 
analytical and leading. A brief and, as 
far as possible, colorless note calls atten- 
tion toa first edition or some matter of 
interest. Seldom has a catalogue given 
with such fullness the subject matter 
of the books it registers. ‘he matter 
of sizes has suggested a compromise to Dr. 
Nolan. He retains the old nomenclature, 
marking folios with F, quartos with Q, 
and so on, but using these words, notjto in- 
dicate the folding, but merely the Class. 
Class F contains all books over 30 centime- 
ters high; class Q those under 30 and over 
28 centimeters. Sometimes, however, it is 
necessary to give the exact height and 
width in centimeters. 

— or 


THE CANOE AND ITS USE. 


CANOE HANDLING. The Canoe. History, Uses, 
&e. By C. BOWYER VAUX. ‘* Dot.” New-York: 
famed AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
1885, 


While the quiet reaches of the St. Law- 
rence are invaded by canoes in small 
squadrons which converge toward Grind- 
stone Island on their way to the grand an- 
nual meet the little volume by a well 
known practitioner of the noble art of 
sailing a canoe has appeared in time to 
be bought, read, and _ established as 
the ship’s hbrary. The literature of 
canoeing, however, is not so small 
as some may think, and the canoeist who 
should rashly propose to carry with him 
all the works that giant intellects have 
written on the minim craft would find the 
forward hatch seriously incumbered. Mr. 
Vaux has been merciful; his information 
is given compactiy in 168 pages, and it is 
fair to say that his book contains more 
facts of practical use to the canoeist than 
any predecessor’s. With eight years’ ex- 
perience, not in Summer only but in all 
but the, coldest weeks of Winter, and 
with abundant enthusiasm in the sacred 
cause of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion, he _ represents the best type 
of canoeist not specially given to journeys 
of great length. Few men can handlea 
ticklish craft like the regatta sailing canoe 
with his delicacy of judgment, and his 
knowledge of camp life and the rigging of 
boats, his experience with the paddle, and 
in that most popular of all races, the “ up- 
set,” justify him in assuming the part of 
instructor. The pretty little book, full of 
sober facts expressed with a natural odd- 
ness not displeasing, and graced with head 
and tail pieces of an eccentric kind, re- 
flects exactly the spirit that pervades 
canoe clubs and their general meets. 
It is hard work relieved by  jol- 
lity, quips, cranks, and whims. ‘“ At 
first.” he writes, “I thought = six 
months covered the entire canoeing sea- 
son. Now my canoe is never out of com- 
mission, and there is not a month of the 
twelve during which | have neglected to 
get afloat in the canoe and failed to get 
enjoyment from such an outing. You 
cannot learn to sail and paddle by read- 
ing. Theutmost I can hope for is that 
what | have here told you will be of some 
help to you, and in a measure lighten the 
troubie you will have to bear in learning 
to handle your craft the first season.” An 
appendix gives the rules of the American 
Canoe Association and of the New-York 
Club, founded by Mr. Willian L. Alden 
and others, which was its parent. 

OnE Sanne 
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—The Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World.&Deseribed by the Sculptor, Fréd- 
éric Auguste Bartholdi.} (Published for the 
Benetit of the Pedestal Fund. New-York: 
The North American Review. 1885.—A pam- 
phiet <embodying the scattered sketches 
of the origin, progress, size, place, and 
meaning of the Bartholdi statue, and set- 
ting between two covers what has been 
said in the Century, Harper’s Weekly, and 
other periodicals would have been an ex- 
cellent record, calculated well forjthe de- 
mand. But something better has been 
furnished by the managers of the pedestal 
fund in conjunction with the editor of the 
North American. That able and brilhant 
sculptor, M. Bartholdi himself, has writ- 
ten a most interesting. full, and modest 
essay on the conception and gradual evo- 
lution of the plan, also on the workshops at 
Paris, where the statue was built, and 
on the proceedings at the various meet- 
ings in its honor here and in France. 
There wag only one drawback in having 
M. Bartholdi speak ; he could speak strong- 
ly enough for himself; he could not meet 
the foolish sneers of certain eritics by 
pointing out the many instances where he 
has Lae gery highly imaginative and well 
pondered statues of the ordinary size 
and in the line of the colossi. The Century, 


‘in a paper issued several years ago, gave 


some instances of M. 
ness. 

His pamphlet falls into two parts, 
one reciting the way in which the 
idea of such a memorial arose, the 
other dealing generally with  colos- 
sal sculpture, and particularly with 
the Liberty, If M. Barthoidi cannot say 
how good a scuiptor he is, the chance of 
speaking in the first person to his Ameri- 
can patrons allows him to deny, in a foot 
note, &@ mean insinuation intended to dis- 
credit the statue by the assertion that it 
was first offered elsewhere and refused. 
‘“ At this period,” he writes, (about 1868,) 
‘*] was expecting to execute a statue ef 
Egypt for the Suez Lighthouse. 1 even 
laid before Ismail Pasha a project. It was 
this that made an evilly disposed news- 
paper say, and others repeat, that I had 
executed a colossal statue for Egypt which 
had not been used,and that I had resold it to 
the Society of the I'rench-American Union 
in order that it might be made the statue 
of Liberty. No, [never executed anything 
tor the Khédive except a little sketch 
which has remainea 1n his palace, and rep- 
resents Egypt under the features of a fe- 
male fellah. Besides, every one has seen 
the model! of the statue of Liberty made 
at Paris, and only evilly disposed persons 
are iguorant of what it vost me. L have 
never answered thesev small cavilings, but 
I think that { ought to notice them on 
this occasion.”” One cannot read M. Bar- 
tholdi’s essay without noticing how just 
was his perception of the beauty of the 
site lhe se for a great memorial of this 
kind. ® colossal St. Charles Borro- 
meo loses very much in  impress- 
iveness because the traveler gets too 
near for a comoarehensive view beforo 
beis aware. How much finer the saint 
would look if standing on an island in 


Bartholdi’s clever- 


-the woaderfal Itatian lake near by! ‘The 





Se : 


flatness of the surrounding shores already 


tells on the half completed pedestal of the 
Liberty which looms up finely above the 
— expanses of the Bay when seen from 

—A Canterbury Pilgrimage: * ridden, 
written, and illustrated by Joseph and 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell.. New-York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1885,.—Many 


Americans have taken Chaucer’s host for 
their guide and foilowed the motley 
crowd of his guests to Canterbury, but 
few may as yet have ridden the pilgrim- 
age ona tandem tricycle with a wife to 


steer and the pillion on which she sat in 


front instead of behind. All was not roses 


on the trip, or else roses at times, smoth- 
ered in dust and at other moments tired 
enough; but the proportion of fun and 


fine views seems to have been overwhelm- 
ingly large. No wondrous feats of en- 
durance or hairbreadth adventures with 
man, horse, or precipice are recorded; only 
pleasant glimpses of landscape, amusing 
sketches of the people met, and here and 
there a capitally etched view of an oid 
street or cathedral. The illustrations are 
part humorous and of the Anglo-Saxon 
attitude variety, part in the soberer vein 
of Mr. Pennell’s art work. Pencil and pen 
give us in light but interesting touches the 
looks and manners of the tramps and 
more or less honest hop pickers of Kent. 
Not the teast amusing are the fellow bi 
and tri-cyclers encountered on this road, 
favorite with wheelmen. The aggressive 
watchmaker who is returning, also with 
his wife, belongs to aspecies of Knglish- 
men, by no means the worst of the race, 
which one meets in other lands besides his 
own: 

“Dear me!’ the watchmaker said, 
you’re real Americans. 
very well.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, modestly. ‘‘ But then, you 
know, English is sometimes spoken in our part 
of the world.” 

AJjl this made the fierce tittle cycler very 
friendly, and he next wanted to know where we 
were going. 

“To Canterbury,”’ we said. 

“To Canterbury !” he cried, and thon to give 
greater force to his words he came and stood di- 
rectly in front of us on the other side of the ta- 
ble. “To Canterbury! Well, then, my advice 
to you is, if you have no other object than pleas- 
ure,don’tgo. No,don't you go. I’ve been there, 
and I know what I say. It’sa rotten place. 
There’s nothing in it but an old cathedral and a 
lot of houses and churches, and they charged 
me 6d. for keeping my tandem one night. I 
don’t like tandems—horrid things. Do you Jike 
tandems? Yes, it’sarotten place, andif I had 
my way I’d raze it to the ground.” 

J now understood why itis that Mr, Matthew 
— thinks the average Briton so very ter- 
rible. 

The climax of the pleasant jaunt and the 
end of the pretty little book comes at the 
famous cathedral when the verger remarks 
solemnly, pointing to the pavement, 
‘** Which now you heve come to the shrine 
of the saintly Thomas,’’ and after an im- 
pressive pause makes this admussion: 
‘*’Tinery the Heighth, when he was in Can- 
terbury, took the bones, which thoy was 
laid beneath, out on the green and had 
them burned. With them he took the 
oly shrine, which it and bones is here no 
longer !”’ 


“then 
But you speak English 


IRELAND AND ENGLAND.—History can- 
not be abrogated, but it may be read in 
the light of common sense and equity. In 
the age of conquest Ireland was conquered, 
as England was, by the Normans, and 
special evils were entailed by the circum- 
stances of the conquest which produced a 
local separation of the races and the 
“Pale.” In the age of religious wars, 
Catholic Ireland was involved in religious 
war; she did what she couldin support of 


the Catholic powers which were trying to 
extirpate Protestantism and liberty with 
the sword, aud, happening to be a the 
part of the field where Catholicism was 
worsted, she suffered a small portion of 
that which the party of Protestantism 
and liberty suftered in the part of the 
field where Catholicism was victorious. 
All this belongs to the past as completely 
as the Inquisition and the Dragonnades. 
That England crushed a brilliant civiliza- 
tion is a preposterous fable, as, in fact, 
apologists of the present rebellion admit 
when they call iinglishmen unfeeling for 
letting in on the fiction the light of his- 
tory. The only native civilization which 
Ireland ever had was ecclesiastical, and 
this was ruined, not by England, but by 
the barbarism of the clans. Commercial 
exclusion was yery bad, though this 
also was in the spirit of the age; but it has 
been compensated ten times over by the 
market which England has afforded to 
Ireland, and the employment which her 
manufactures have given to trishmen who 
would not have found bread in their own 
island. lf it is called harsh to teil these 
truths the answer is that no people have 
suffered more than the Irish from lies, and 
that they have no worse enemies than 
those who teach them to subsist by the 
exhibition of historic sores and by getting 
up abortive rebellions instead of exerting 
themselves like other nations which have 
been unfortunate to make up the lost 
ground. That Catholic Lreland has been 
most unfortunate, and that great allowance 
ought to be made for the political short- 
comings of her people on that ground 
no one has striven harder to show than 
the writer of this paper. It is a different 
thing to say that the political shortcom- 
ings of the Irish, even in Ireland, much 
more in the United States, where their 
political character is just the same, are the 
results of British oppression. Does court- 
esy require us to believe that the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone is in the habit of 
‘causing puling intants to be tossed on 
bayonets, and calling in famine to exter- 
minate the Lrish people when the sword 
has failed to do the work’? There is no 
justice, as Mr. Morley truly says, in being 
unfair to one’s own countrymen; or, it 
may be added, to one’s own country. That 
history has left its trace in the bitterness 
of the Irish against Engiand ts true. Yet 
about this there is a good deal of 
exaggeration. Twenty-three years ago, 
when the writer of this paper tirst 
visited Ireland, the feeling was noth- 
ing like so strong. Its present intens- 
ity is the work of a vitriolic press 
in the hands of men whose aim is not to 
improve the condition of the people er 
to tell them any sort of truth, but to fill 
them with hatred of their British fellow- 
citizens tor the purpose of getting up a 
rebellion. With that pressit will be feund 
necessary.to deal, however unwelcome the 
necessity may be. Freedom of opinion is 
precious, but inciting to murder and civil 
war 1s not opinion, nor does every villain 
who can buy a font of type become 
thereby sacrosanct and privileged to do 
the community any muschiet that he 
pleases.—Goldwin Smith, in the Contempo- 
rary Review. 








In PARAGUAY.—Cleanliness is the rule in 
Paraguay, and it extends to everything— 
dwellings, furniture, clothes,:and person— 
nor are the poorer classes in this respect a 
whit behind the richer. Above all, the 
white sacques and mantillas of the women 
and the lace-fringed shirts and drawers of 
the men are scrupulously clean; nor is any 


one article in greater demand, though 
fortunately with proportional supply, 
throughout the country than soap. Each 
house has behind it a garden, small or 
large as the case may be, in which flowers 
are sedulously cultivated; they are a 
decoration that a Paraguayan girl or 
woman is rarely without, and one that be- 
comes the wearer well. Without pre- 
tensions to what is called classical or, 
ethnologically taken, Aryan beauty, the 
female type here is very rarely plain, 
generally pretty, often handsome, occa- 
sionally bewitching. Dark eyes, long, 
wavy, dark hair, and a brunette complex- 
ion most prevail; but a blonde type, with 
blue eyes and golden curls, indicative 
of Basque descent, is by no means rare. 
Hands and feet are, almost universally, 
delicate and small; the general form, 
at Jeast till frequent maternity has 
sacrificed beauty to usefulness, simply 
perfect. As to the dispositions that dwell 
in so excellent an outside, they are worthy 
of it, and Shakespeare’s ‘Is she kind as 
she is fair?’ might here find unhesitating 
answer in the aftirmation that follows, 
“Beauty dwells with kindness.” A 
brighter, kinder, truer, more affectionate, 
more devotedly faithful girl than the Par- 
aguayan oxists nowhere. Alas, that the 
wretched experiences of but a few years 
since should have also proved. in bitter 
earnest, that no braver, no more endur- 
ing, no more self-sacrificing wife or moth- 
er than the Paraguayan is to be found 
either !—Macinitian's Magasin 











WHEN BILL TOSSED BRICKS. 


—~>——-— 


No one ever knew where the child came 
from, or even its name. 

One day a sloop freighted with brick was 
unloading up town, and a hand on deck 
was tossing bricks, two by two, to another 


man on the dock. All of a sudden a wee 


little chap, not more than 2 years old, came 


toddling along, got right in the way, and 

was knocked over by the flying bricks. 
Bill Forster, who was handling the load, 

was arough man. It had not been exact- 


ly his fault that the child had been 


knocked down, still he felt, very sorry for 
it. The little fellow’s head was badly cut, 


and he was stunned. He was carried into 
the cabin of the sloop, and there lay quite 
motionless. The Captain of the sloop sent 
to the police station, and the surgeon 


came. The child was carefully examined. 


The surgeon said the case might be a 
serious one and that the little boy had 
better be taken to the hospital. Forster 
had a sister, who worked in a laundry, and 
at once he sent for her. Molly Forster 


hurried down to the wharf, took the child 


in her lap, and listened breathlessly to 
what the surgeon said. 

The cabin of the brick sloop was nota 
handsome place to look at. It was dirty 
and slovenly, hotand close. Molly Forster 


set about making it tidy. She opened the 


little windows of the cabin, and kept off 
the crowd who were swarming in the nar- 
row quarters. She fanned the child, laid 
it on a coarse pillow, having first spread 
her clean apron over it, and bathed the 
poor baby’s head, trying to stanch 
the flow of blood from the wound. 
“If,” said the surgeon, ‘“‘ you could keep 
the child perfectly quiet for a while 1t 
would be allfor the better. I am afraid 
to jolt him in the ambulance. Maybe he 
will come to before long. It is rather 
cooler here on the river than in the hot 
wards of a hospital. Can you take charge 
of him untill come back? 1 will see you 
this evening.” Molly had already torn up 
her handkerchief and bandaged the child’s 
head. Now she followed the surgeon’s 
directions. The doctor was a humane 
man, for when he left he puta half dollar 
into Molly’s hand and told her to buy some 
ice to cool the water she was using on the 
bandages. 

Molly Forster fanned and fanned that lit- 
tle sufferer, ana bathed its head, and was 
tender with the child. About sunset the 
surgeon came again, and just then the child 
opened his eyes. 

“Well, that’s a good sign,’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘Now hadn’t you better advertise 
him since no one has come for him? Some- 
body will claim him, I suppose. I can ar- 
range for you to keep him 1f you.want to.” 

Although the accident was reported in 
two brief lines in all the newspapers, and 
notwithstanding the efforts of the police to 
find the parents of the child, no one ever 
came forit. All that night Molly Forster’ 
nursed the child. Occasionally Bill would 
push his hard-lined and weather-beaten 
face into the cabin window and iook wist- 
fully at the little child. He never went to 
sleep that night, but kept walking up and 
down the deck. At daybreak he said to 
Molly in a hoarse whisper: ‘Molly, take 
that kid to your room. It’s got to be done.”’ 

Bill Forster, who wasa man of 40, | have 
said was rough. [I do not know how it 
happens, but handling bricks seems tc 
make people coarse and rather brutal. 
Bill would take not only one glass of 
whisky, but as many as he could drink. 
Mixing with a crowd of men worse than 
he was who frequented rumshops, he was 
much given to fighting, and his face was 
as often as not disfigured with a black eye 
or a cut lip. Bill earned about a dollar 
and a quarter a day, and when the week 
was up henever hadapenny left. Perhaps 
if Bill had not been a little drowsy and 
stupid that morning from too much liquor 
the day before when the little chap got in 
the way he (Bill) would have been more 
careful how he threw his bricks. 

The week after Molly had taken charge 
of the child Bill resisted the temptation 
to go on aspree and gave his sister a dol- 
lar and a half. That was the first time 
for years that he had ever saved a cent. 
The week after that Bill did even better. 
There was Molly working as hard as she 
could at the wash board or the iron- 
ing board, earning 70 cents a day, and 
feeding the child. That shamed Bill. It 
happened that the little boy’s short trock 
had been stained with blood. Molly had 
earefully washed it, but still Bill thought 
he saw stains on it and that worried him 
sick. 

Next week, when he saw his sister, who 
was waiting on the wharf for him with 
the little fellow in her arms, he said, *‘ See 
here, Molly, its kind of hard on you, hav- 
ing to feed this little fellow. bread and 
milk and potatoes costs money, and nurs- 
ing him takes away lots of your time. 
Anyways, a dressing of that kid would be 
just ruination to you. Here’s a dollar 
and a half for his keep, and here's a dollar 
besides, and buy calico or something 
and make a frock for that child, and mind 
you burn the one he’s got on, and next 
time I sees him let him be looking prime. 
Won’t you ?”’ 

“It’s mighty good of you, Bill—and just 
you wait. I’ll rig him out. He isn’t a bit of 
trouble. When I’m at work I take him to 
the laundry, and he’s a real pet there. I 
used to be afraid he was kind of dazed— 
but don’t you bother, Bill, he’s ali right, 
for he takes to playing now. He’s only 
quiet on account of his natural sweetness 
—all real good children’s that way—and I 
love him, just as if he was my own baby.”’ 

On the next trip up the North Liver 
Bill Forster pondered a great deal over 
the child. ‘The fact is, the child, whether 
he was awake or asleep, was never for a 
moment out of Bill’s mind. He had never 
thought much about anything before, and 
it was hard work for him to think at all. 
Maybe because for more than one-half of 
life his brain had been muddled by lhquor 
he had never set it working. As the 
empty sloop floated up the broad river, 
slowly moving with the tide, Bill sat in 
tbe shade of the flapping jib and argued 
with himself, and the general conclusions 
he arrived at were by no means flattering 
to himself. 

“The beginning and the ending of this 
here is rum. i’ve wasted nigh on to 25 
year of my life. Why hasn’t the boom of 
that mainsail knocked the stupid brains 
out of me before this? What havel got to 
show for 40 year of life? Justi these here 
ragged and brick-soiled clothes I stands in. 
Came near murdering a child, did you, 
you good-for-nothing beast? Didn't have 
no better sense nor that? A herding with 
drunken sailors, you big blackguard, and 
not knowing nothing better? Just fitten 
to toss bricks from on and off a sloop. 
That’s the best you kin do. You took a 
drink this morning, and you feel sharp set 
for another just this blessed minute. You 
can’t get it because you are on the river 
where grogshops ain’t floating round. 
Ain’t you man enough to go to Haverstraw 
and no matter what happens say Bill 
Forster, don’t you take another drink no 
matter if another fellow does stand 
treat? There’s lots of things that kid 
wants. ‘There’s a whip, likewise a pair of 
shoes, and when Winter comes flannel 
petticoats and wool socks, likewise Christ- 
mas presents. Now, you loafer of a Bill 
Forster, every time you see the bottom of 
a glass ain’t you guzzling down something 
that little shaver wants? Maybe it’s just 
like you,jyou white-livered purp; you'll be 
letting your sister be a taking of the vict- 
ualsout of her own mouth soas to feed 
’em to that child, and it was me as shoved 
the kid on her. Maybe you’ll be hunting 
around for more babies to knock over 
with bricks you good-for-nothing loun- 
ging Portuguese.” 

hen Billhad called himself a Portu- 
guese he had poured the last drop from 
his private vial of wrath on his own head. 
Bill helped to load the sloop with brick at 
Haverstraw, and although it was a hot, 
sultry day and the work was heavy, he 
never took a drink. The other -hands 
might come back, ay eee em their hps and 
bantering him, but he stood firm. 

“No use, boys,’’ said Bill, “I did the 
business for that baby—and once is enough. 
1 have gotto take Keer of him. It stands 
to reason. None of you is family men like 
me. I kin stand as much running as the 
best of you, but don’t you try and rub it 
in too steep. Ihain’t the reputation of 
being sweet-tempered, and mebbe [ kin 
teach some of you manners.’’ 

it must be stated that there really was 
no necessity for Bill’s excited words, for 
the hands on the slogp seomed to take in. 





; ae 
the situation at once, and rathor reapactek 
the way Bill assumed his self-imposed 
duties. : 

Down the river Bill was thinking what 
name the child onght to have. Should i¢ 
be George Washington, Ulysses Grant, or 
Moses? He knew all the names of the 
steamboats going up to Albany, and to 
call the child ** Albany” or“ Vibbard” waa 
sugzested to him, At last he made up hig 


mind that Molly should have the naming 
of the child. “She’s got most rights to 


him, anyways.’’ Then he felt kind of 
melancholy with the idea that somebody 
might come later and claim the child. 
Billhad never read a story book in his 
life, sono romance of a rich father and 
mother coming ina carriage to demand 
their lost baby presented itself to his 
imagination. 
Bill beeame parsimonious, and that week 
saved almost every cent of his wages. Hw 
begrudged himseif even the tobacco he 
chewed. He only kept sufficient money for 
his most meagre wants, He never took a 
drink and declined being treated. To Molly 
he gave his money. 
Sure enough, the little boy, when Bill 
next saw him, had on a new frock, and 
with what pride Molly exhibited hun to 
her brother! 
‘* He just looks like a daisy, Molly. Isn’6 
= pretty! Kind of sleepy, ain't he, Mol- 
y?” : 
“ He does sleep & good deal, but that’s 
natural, Bill, Much you know about 
babies! But, Bill, what’s this pile of 
money for? I ain’t spent all you gave me 
et. I don’t want it and the child don’t. 
iis cost for keep is so little Its 
mighty good of you, Bill; and now and 
then you can give him a bit of clothes, 
As you say, when Winter comes the poor 
little lamb will want thicker things, and 
they cost more money. Here, I ain’t going 
to take this, depriving you of your hard« 
earned wages’’—and Molly made a motion 
as 1f to return the handful of silver. 

“ But, Moll, just bold hard a minute, 
He mayn’t want it now. Supposin’ work 
was slack and I didn’t earn nothing. You 
have got to keep the cash for the time tha 
boy grows. He’s got to go to school, and 
has got to look as nice as any other boy. 
He’s to be heddicated—know something 
more nor handling bricks. Don’t hedo a 
lot of sleeping, Molly ?” inquired Bill anx< 
iously. 

“Ob! don’t you keep worrying about 
hin. Hé’s been playing ever so sweet. 
Maybe he’s one of them children what 
talks late in life, and they, so I hear tell, is 
always the smartest in the longrun. Fact 
is, Bill, I have a surprise for you. He 
never said a word before yesterday. [ 
was afraid myself he was kind of dumb.” 
Bill averted his face and then looked out 
on the water, for the brother and sister 
were talking on the dock. 

‘“ But—but, to-day, Bill he said ‘mud- 
der’ so sweet, and then he said it over and 
over again, and heid out his pretty little 
mouth to be kissed. Oh, Bill, his sensed 
is coming back to him, slow, but sure;’ 
and Molly cuddled the sleeping child 
closer to her breast. 

Bill kept right on in the good way he 
had planned for himself, and neverswerved 
a hair’s breadth. Molly was his. savings 
bank. Brother and sister contributed ta 
the child’s support. In a month Bill wag 
richer than he had ever been in his life. 
Then he insisted that Molly should rent a 
better room. The one she lived in, he said, 
looked out ona dingy, dreary back yard. 
‘Stands to reason,’ said Bill, ** that a baby 
should see horses and trucks and things 
a-moving about in the streets. It makes 
’em lively.” 

‘Little Bill’—so they called him (Molly 
insisting that her brother’s name should 
serve for the child)—improved, but too 
slowly for big Bull. The police surgeon 
was called in. Bill Forster insisting on 
paying himafee. The opinion the doctor 
gave was @ guarded one. ‘ There is manix< 
fest improvement—not, perhaps, as rapid 
as [should wish. You are a capital nurse, 
ma’am, and. i am sure your kindness and 
attention will help the child. He will 
come round, I believe.” 

The cool weather came, and with lower- 
ing temperatures the doctor hoped tha 
child would gain strength. ‘The cicatrice 
on the head had quite healed. Slowlv the 
little boy seemed to acquire new words. 
Molly wondered at them at times, aud 
thought that she had taught them to the 
child; but then again the little fellow’s 
adopted mother was startled by words she 
felt quite certain the child had picked up 
somewhere else These new words came 
to the child at first vaguely. He would 
repeat them over and over again, at first 
hesitatingly, then giving them a slight 
emphasis, as if to fix them on his mind, 
something like a little bird that pipes the 
first faint tune it has heard. 

The child was more awake now. This 
change delighted Molly. It never was fret- 
ful. The child would lay quiet, with its 
blue eyes wide open for hours, without 4 
whimper. 

So it went on for another week or two, 
Bill, who was always coming and going, 
when he left New-York fora trip up the 
river, was happy. for the child was better< 
ing fast, so he believed. 

It was an October evening when, as tha 
brick sloop was being brought up to the 
wharf, Biil saw Molly leaning against one 
of the big wooden posts of the dock. Bill 
was busy with the hawser, but at once he 
saw that his sister did not have the child 
in her arms; more than that, she was cry~« 


ing. 

Bill choked down his grief—he seemed 
to know at once what had happened. One 
last hope there was. Maybe it was so 
cool that Molly had been airaid to bring 
the child with her. 

“ Bill,’ said Molly, sobbing, “the poor 
little fellow has gone to—to heaven. It 
was last night. He called to me and said: 
*‘Good-night, mud-der; good-night, far- 
der—now I am going walking in a garden 
—good—good night!’ Oh, Bill, he had 
never spoken so long a string of words be- 
fore—then he playeu for a moment with a 
ring on my finger, and then he added, 
‘God bless far-der and mud-der,’~ and 
then he looked so lovingly at me, and 
around the room as if searching for you— 
and then he died—so quiet! Lill! Bill! 
don’t youtake on so! it was an accident, 
and God and his little child have no fault 
to find with you.”’ 
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Parts MARKETS.—The Paris markets ar@ 
probably the finest in the world. The 
Halies Centrales were built on the model 
of the Crystal Palace, and though the 
other markets in the various quarters of 
Paris are not so large and so fine they are 
all managed on the same principles, and 
are examples of what can be done when & 
people have an inkling that they are a real 
society and that the common good is the 
truest way of arriving at the individual 
good. This, however, cannot be said of 
the sewerage system as it was carried out 
in our neighborhood. It is stated that 
there is beneath the city a great net« 
work of sewers tunneled over and 
kept in such a manner that through 
a portion of it visitors are con- 
veyed in tramcars until they come to the 
great reservoir under the Rue Royale; but 
of this apparently perfect system we 
reaped no advantage. Instead, we were 
subjected for two or three nights every 
few months to the primitive and barbarous 
custom of pumping up the sewage inte 
great cylinders, Which were dragged away 
by a team of horses. Iniying awake ag 
night [always found that the only time 
out of the 24 hours in which there was ab< 
solute silence in Paris was about 2 o'clock 
Mm the morning. Shortly after this hour 
the market wagons began to pass on their 
road to the Halles Centrales, where they 
arrive about 3A.M. They are there un< 
loaded by a regiment of nearly 500 por« 
ters, called “les forts de la Halle,” and who 
are only admitted after their physical ca 
pacity and moral character has been 
found satisfactory. The greatest care is, 
taken to prevent bad goods from being 
sold. The inspectors weigh and test every 

ound of butter. The annual consump- 

ion of eggs in Paris is said to reach the 
fabulous number of 250,000,000. Those 
brought into the market are each in« 
spected, and similar care is exercised over 
the meat; whatever is condemed is cov~ 
ered with quicklime and buried. Tha 
butchers’ shops in Paris are medels of 
cleanliness and good order, and instead o 
making difficulties about small joints you 
are readily served with any amount you 
require. ‘here are many reasons tor thi¢ 
great superiority if compared with the 
same sort of shops in London—the mar~ 
kets, the supervision of tho authorities, 
the great economy of French housekeep< 
ing, and the practice among Parisi 
housekeepers of doimg their own marke 
ing.--Good Worde - 





